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BOSTON & ALBANY R. R. 


N. ¥. C. & H. R. R. Co., Lessee. 





Rates and Conditions for Excursion Tickets to 


BUFFALO or NIAGARA FALLS 


AND RETURN. 


B. & A. R. R. to in Adenine, N.Y. C. & H. R. 
R. R. to Buffalo or Niagara Falls. 
(Returning same way.) 


ACCOUNT OF 


Pan-American Exposition 


MAY ist to Nov. |, 1901. 


From Class A. Class B. Class C. 
BOSTON $19.00 $16.00 $12.00 
S. FRAMINGHAM 18.70 15.50 11.60 
WORCESTER 18.00 14.60 11.00 
PALMER 16.25 13.30 x 00 
SPRINGFIELD 15.65 12.75 50 
WARE 16.75 13.70 19. 40 
WINCHENDON 18.00 14.50 10.50 
TEMPLETON 18.00 14.40 10.40 
A'HOL 16.90 13.70 10.45 
WESTFIELD 15.30 12.50 9.20 
PITTSFIELD 13.70 11.00 7.75 
NORTH ADAMS 14.00 11.25 8.00 
CHATHAM 13.10 10.10 6.85 

CONDITIONS. 


Class A—On sale daily and good for passage, in 
either direction, May 1st to Oct. 28th, final limit 
Nov. 2d, and in Pullman Cars on payment of 
additional charges for such accommodations. 

Class B—On sale daily, and pees for fifteen (15) days 
including date of sa e, and for continuous passage 
only in each direction; and are non-transferable, 
requiring signature of purchaser, and must be 
stamped by agent at Buffalo or Niagara Falls 
before same will be good for return n passag ge. Good 
in Pullman Cars on payment of additional charges 
for such accommodations. 

Class C—On sale daily, and good for eight (8) mg 
including date of sale, and for continuous passa; 
in each direction, and on day coach train on c. 
Not good in Pullman Sleeping or Drawing Room 
Cars. Tickets are non-transferable, and require 
signature of purchaser, and must be stamped by 
agent at Buffalo or Niagara Falls before same will 
be good for return passage. 

From May 1, and until fhe summer schedule is 
in effect, Class C tickets will be good oing only on 
Train No. 7 leaving Boston at 8.30 A.M., and 
returning on Trains No. 18 or No. 14 leaving 
Buffalo 7.24 or 8.10 A.M., respectively. 

A. S. HANSON, General Passenger Agent. 


“ ‘ 
California 


The Overland Limited, 
the luxurious every-day 
train, leaves Chicago 
6.30 p. m., via 

Chicago & North-Western, 
Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific Railways. 





The best of everything. 
Send for booklet entitled 
“California,” beautifully 
illustrated. Free. 


Principal Agencies: 


461 Broadway - New York|435 Vine St., - Cincinnati 
601 Ches’t St.,Philadelphia| 507 Smithf'Id St., Pittsburg 
368 Washington St., Boston | 234 Superior St., Cleveland 
301 Main St, - Buffalo|17 Campus Martius, Detroit 
— Clark 8t., - Chicago|2 King dt.,€., Tornte Ont. 

















GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 


Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


Every Wednesday, 
BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
First Cabin, 860 upwards, depending on 
steamer 
Splendid steamer “ Winifredian” (new). 10,500 tons, 
May 21, June 20; “ Devonian” (new), 11,000 tons, June 
5; “Cestrian,” 9, 000 tons, June 12. 

F. O. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’l Agents, 
Tulephans 1359 Main. 115 State Street, Boston 
NEW CENTURY 
VACATION EXCURSION 
Scotiand, England, Ireland, Belgium, France, 
Switzerland and Italy, July—August, 1901. 
Party organized and accompanied by Rev. Dr. A. Z. 

Conrad, 772 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 
$250 and upwards. 
Write Dr.Conrad - - for Program Book 








THE LENOX 


Boylston Street 


Boston’s Newest Hotel 


Near New Old South and Trinity Churches, Boston 
Public Library, Art Museum, New Horticultural, 
Sympheny and Chickering Halls. 


Superb in Appointments, Cuisine 
and Service 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
The Most Modern and Up-to-date Hotel in Boston 


Special Rates for Clergymen during 
May, July and August. 


URIAH WELCH 


Formerly of New York 


CUNARD LINE. 


Largest New Twin Screw Passenger Steamers from 
Boston to Liverpool via Queenstown. Remarkable for 
steadiness. 14,000 tons, 600 feet long, 65 feet beam. 
All Saloon and Second Saloon Rooms located on upper 
decks amidships. Perfect ventilation. 

SAXONTA, June 15, July 20, Aug. 24. 

IVERNTIA, June 1, July 6, Aug. 10. 

Saloon, &75 up. Second Saloon, %42.50. Third 
Class, low rates. Accommodation unsurpassed. 


ALEXANDER MARTIN, Agent, 
99 State St., Boston, Mass. 


To PALESTINE and EGYPT. 


LOWEST RATE EVER OFFERED. 
UNIQUE FEATURES. 
Our Bible Students’ Excursion. March, 1902. 
A Year of Preparatory Reading. Books furnished. 
Lectures en route. Lady Interprete 
Select, congenial group. Number rigidly limited. 
Comfort and experienced leadership. 
PALESTINE EXCURSION CO., 
1221 Van Buren St., Chic: "ago, Ill. 


FOREIGN TOURS 


Parties leaving June, July and August. Moderate 
rices. Short tour in August, $225. Our tours 
ve many special panel valuable features. Con- 

ducted by university gradua 
Illustrated pamphlet now eney. 


DUNNING & SAWYER, 
106 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 














Subscribers’ Wants 








Notices under t di g five lines (eight 
words to the ine) cot ities Wy cents each insertion. 
“ditional lines ten cents each per inser’ 





For Adoption, a three months’ old girl baby. Li a 
pre gpm , good health, bright and attractive. Mothe 
dead, people poor, but of good reputation and habits. 
Apply Superintendent Boston North End Mission. 


et. raree two-story house and ell, thoroughly 
Pe Fy with ble; overlooking the lake; short dis- 
tance from postoffice; for the season. None but first- 
c nee American families need apply. Box 245, W olfboro, 


Cottage te Let. Falmouth, Mass., on Vineyard 
Sound, to Set for the season, a large cotta e, near fine 
bathing beach; also small stable if desired. No dust, 
no heat, no mosquitoes. Address P., 254 Maine Street, 
Brunswi ick, M 


Pony Outfit for Sale. Pony weighs 700 Ibs., is 

young, “ae ae and broken both to harness and 

ight wood cart and russet harness. Would sell 

S€ anne ony For particulars and price address P., 254 
Maine St., Brunswick, Me. 


Furnished House to Let at low rate for the season, 
in Bedford, Mass. Fifteen miles from Boston, five min- 
utes from ‘railroad station, three from electrics. Ten 
rooms, simply but comfortably furnished, garden all 

lanted, abundance of small fruits, maple grove ad- 
acent. Address Rev. E. Loomis, Bedford, Mass. 


For Sale at a great bargain, by reason of the decease 
of the last survivor of the family an estate (f about 
seven acres of a land, with two-story brick 
house, ten rooms, built in superior manner for owner, 
and occupied only, by original owner and his family; ina 
meuntain ee of yi meee: E.. erb view; fre- 

as a rt; with h , academy and 
school, churches, post-office and public wadibuse station; 
seven miles trom nearest railroad ; — mails ry 4 
Apply x? —_ to P. O. Box 1955, Boston, Mass. 
perso . L. Howard, 1046 Bkohenge’ Building, 53 
State "bnect’ Boston. 





For Sale or To Rent. In West Woodstock, Conn., 
within a minute’s walk to church, school and postoftice, 
a large house of 10 rooms and attic, good cellar, sur- 
rounded by beautiful trees and shrubbery, well supplied 
with good water, barn, several acres of land. Just the 
Bune e for a capable person to take summer boarders. 

est Woodstock, Conn., is nearly 600 feet in elevation 
above the two near-by cities, Putnam, Conn., and South- 
bridge, Mass. Its good air, pure water and beautiful 
drives make it a favorite ee ag | for city people. For 
further particulars address 8s. B. Johnson, Box No. 95, 
West Woodstock, Conn. 
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Sacred Songs No.2 


Of recent issue, contains 208 pages of equally 
delightful new hymns and tunes with a judicious 
selection Of familiar favorites — furnishing, i) 
the opinion of many, even a more serviceable collection 
than No. 1, of which volume over 825,000 have been 
sold. Price of either book is $25 per 100. Sample post 
free 20 cents. 


No. 1 AND No. 2 COMBINED. 


A most desirable collection of 430 of the best hymns 
and tunes offered. #45 per 100, post free, 45 cts 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 


For Sale by CONG. S. S. & PUB. SOCIETY, Boston and Chicago. 








Benevolent Societies 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704, Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer ; Miss 
Abbie B. child, Home Secretary. 


BosTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND popare organized 1827. 
Rev. Saas McKenzie, D. D., resident; Geo. Gould, 
Treasure 8. Snow, Corresponding s Secretary, Room 
601 Cong! LS en House, Boston. A Congregational 
society devoted to the material, social, moral and reli 
gious welfare of seamen. m... uests should be made pay 
able to the Boston Seam riend Society. Contribu 
tions from churches and individuals solicited. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL wos Muestow any SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So. 
OIETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. _—— 
Coit, Secretary. Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


Woman’s HomE Mpomany panrtazses, Room 
No. 607 Congregational House. Offi ours 9 to 5 

nual membersh ip, pl 00; life sehen 0.00. Con- 
tributions solicite Miss Lizzie D. White, urer, 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Wiegin. Congregational House, Boston. Fran! 
, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, Publishing and 
Pastas Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twen -Second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


iy WoMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congreapttonal House. Agee membe r- 
ship $1. , e. = membershi ip .00. Mrs. Henry C. 
Delano, Treas., Hotel Berkeley, Boylston St., Boston. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit gepenes in Massachusetts and in other Statrs. 
Room Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelist ¢ and educational = s the South and in 
the bine amas the Indians and Chine Boston office 
pad -_ tional House; Chicago office, 153 La Sal'e 

nations may be sent to either of the above 
ommces, or to H. W. Hubbard, ae, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-Second St., New York Ci ity. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOOIBTY 
—Church and Parson P Building. Rev. L. H. Cob!, 
D. D., Secre ; Charles E. Ho ~. Treasurer, United 
Charities Bull ing, New. York ; George | Hocd, 
Congregational House, Boston, Field § Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (includ g 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarshi s 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Cat ol 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. Jen 
free Christian schools in io d New Mexico. 8. F. 
WILEINS, Treasurer. Offices 612,613 Conera tional 
House, Boston; 151 Washington St, Chicago, Ill. 


Cong. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOOIETY.— 
Contributions used oy. for missionary work. Kev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary and Treasurer; 

W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; Rev. Francis J 
Marsh, New England Superintendent, Congregational 
House, Boston. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and any ang! of ay eg ey 
Churches and Sun y Schools in Boston and burbs 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
wuss, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


~ BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, ~ som. ee. 
— solicited inthisname. Send gifts to A. G.S 

urer, 704 Sears Building. heuty a aid" to 

EB. ‘palmer, 508 ¢ Congregational House. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL’S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
ds aged and disabled ministers and missionaries and 
their families. Acting Secre' , Rev. Edward Hawes, 
, Hartford, Ct.; Treasurer, v. S. B. Forbes, 

ay ‘Ct. Form rane & ‘Beques est: I bequeath tothe * Trustees 
of the National Council of the pene oe pe tm ws Churches 
of the United States ” (a body corporate chartered under 
he — of - State of —— Chere insert the 
peques to be used for the purpose of Ministerial 
ief. e provided in the rae utions of the National 
Gounci of the Congregatién.! Churches of the United 











Religious Notices 





Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
ete., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
ices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, Pilgrim 
fal, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. M. 


THE annual meeting of the American Congreg: ae 
Association will be held on rey A May 27, at , in 
Room 108 of the Congregational —. 

JOSHUA COIT Sec. 


REMOVAL.—The Evangelistic Association of New Eng- 
land, with its Ministerial Department, has rem .ved its 
offices to 167 Tremont St., in the State As-ociation Build- 
ing. S. M. SAYFORD, Gen’l Sec’ - 

REV. CHAS. A. G. THURSTO: 
Supt. Ministerial Dept. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding Louses in lea ing seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for oungelns vessels ; 
life Boat the Savior’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 


mtributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
Rev. e- CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
ad . C. STITT, Secretary. 
. C. ‘broneae, easurer. 
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MAINE INVADED—ARMY OF WORKERS LOOK. 
ING FOR Goop TimEs.—Anticipation is the consid- 
eration of something beforehand, and for the spring 
sportsman it is a foretaste of the expectations and 
delights of the spring vacation. There is nothing 
more enjoyable to the sportsman than the prepara- 
tion of the lines, hooks, flies, tackle and other para- 
phernalia for his spring trip, for they bring to mind 
the many happy hours and pleasant associations of 
past good times. The conclusion of this overhaul- 
ing is followed by a perusal of every book, pamphlet 
and folder obtainable for information about fishing 
resorts and regions, the final decision being that the 
old one is good enough. Next comes the tedious 
wait for the announcement that the “ice is out,” 
upon which declaration away he goes. Comfortably 
situated in the night Pullman, the eager and expect- 
ant fisherman knows that by noon of the morrow 
his haven will be reached and a too short period of 
unequaled sport is at hand. New England, with its 
hundreds, yes, thousands, of well-stocked lakes, 
ponds, brooks and streams, offers allurements of 
greater importance than any other section. Take 
Moosehead, for instance ; ite situation is deep in the 
wilds of Maine, yet half a day’s ride places its over- 
abundance of rare sport within your reach. Its 
every cove, inlet, bay and harbor is a fishing rendez- 
yous. Landlocked salmon and lake trout weighing 
five pounds each are often taken. The several ac- 
cessible points on Moosehead are Greenville, Cap- 
ens, Kineo, Lily Bay, Spencer Bay and North East 
Carry, at each of which places the fisherman will 
find accommodations of surprising excellence. If 
you are thinking of making a fishing trip, or if you 
are an old-timer, the brochure Fishing and Hunting, 
published by the General Passenger Department of 
the Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, will be of use 
to you. It will cost you but two cents in stamps to 
get it. 


Art AT Low Cost.—The announcement of a five- 
piece suit of drawing-room furniture at only $105 
would not ordinarily make much of a stir, but we 
anticipate a lively rush on the part of many pur- 
chasers for the suit advertised by the Paine Furni- 
ture Company in another column of this paper. It 
is really a very artistic production and absurdly 
cheap at this price. 


THE new subjects of historical plates from the 
old Josiah Wedgwood pottery for Jones, MeDuffee 
& Stratton add interest to the series which this 
enterprising firm has so successfully brought out. 
The last ones include the Birthplace of Whittier, 
the Home of Emerson, the Old North Bridge, Con- 
cord, ete. The series now has reached forty-nine, 
every one of which represents important historical 
scenes with appropriate inscriptions at back of each. 








cae Educational 
™ PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 
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CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


HARTFORD 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Year opens September 25th, 1901. Thorough training 
for College Graduates. Ample equipment. Special 
courses in Missions and Sunday School work. Apply to 

Prof. M. W. JACOBUS, Hartford, Conn. 


HARVARD SUMMER 
School of Theology. 


Third Session, July 2 to 19, 1901. 
— SUBJECT: —— 


The Minister's Relation to Social Questions 
Lectures by " 
THEOLOGIANS, Economists, Practical Experts. 
Fee, $15.00. 


For circulars, apply to Rev. R. 8. Morison, Secretary of 
Divinity Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 














NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, LAKE OSSIPEE. 


SUMMER CAMP FOR BOYS 
A seven weeks’ camp on Lake Ossipee, N. H., will be 
conducted J Mr. Benner of the Wellesley School for 
— Inquiries may be addressed to 
DWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER, Wellesley, Mass. 











CONNECTICUT 





CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MRS. MEAD’S SCHOOL for Girls, 


“ Hillside,”’ Norwalk, Conn. 
Admits to leading Culteges. a studies for girls who 
do not go to college. Mrs. M. E. MEAD, Prin. 
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and Christian World (first of the month issues) 
Copyright 1901 Cong. S. S.d: Pub. Soc. All rights reserved 
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EDITORIAL: 





The Question of Loot 810 
The Outcome of the Jubilee 810 
Lax Views on the Sabbath 811 
The Trend of British Congregationalism 811 
Imitation the Best Commemoration 811 


CONTRIBUTIONS: 
A Talk About Manuscripts. The Managing Editor 812 


Dr. Webb 813 

A Great Day for Mt. Holyoke College. Annie L. 
Buckley 815 

Happenings in Washington. Lillian Camp Whit- 
tlesey 816 

The Primary Christian Realities. V. Rev. W. N. 
Clarke, D. D. 817 

After the Dialogue of the Organ and the Sermon. 
William Allen Knight 818 

THE HOME: 

Remembering the Deal—a poem. James 

Buckbam 821 


The Children’s National Guild of Courtesy. 
Lucia Ames Mead 
“Maids of Honor to the Spring.” Caroline A. 


Creevey 822 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL—Lesson for June 2 824 
FOR ENDEAVORERS—Topic for June 2-8 826 


THE CHURCH PRAYER MEETING—Topic for 
May 26-June,1 820 
Editorial Comment 811 
LITERATURE 825 
CONNECTICUT 837 


FROM THE LAKES TO THE PACIFIC: 
Chicago’s Religious Life Seen Through St. Louis 


Eyes 838 
From Marysville, 0. 838 
Indiana Churches and Ministers 838 
Kansan Congregationalists Meet 839 

IN VARIOUS FIELDS: 
Meetings in Essex South 841 
In Providence Plantations 841 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Our Readers’ Forum 819 
The Death of Maltbie D. Babcock, D. D. 820 
Dr. Byington’s Sudden Death 820 


India’s Losses Through Famine. Rev. Justin E. 
Abbott, D. D. 827 

Christian America in Coming Conventions 827 

The Diamond Jubilee of Congregational Home 








Missions 828 

Mr. Ament’s Statements and Plans 835 

An Encouraging Rally tor Andover 836 
Dr. Mackennal’s Visit Nearing an End 836 
Tangles 843 
Deaths 844 
Biographical 845 
June i, Christian World 


English Sights and Insights, by John Calvin God- 
dard (illustrated). The Mountain White and His 
Environment, by William E. Barton (illustrated). 
The Rise and Spread of the Y. M. C. A. Movement, 
by Rev. E. F. See (illustrated). The Distinctive 
Note of Modern Christianity, by Rev. Albert J. Ly- 
man, D. D. Amos, a story, by Frances Bent Dil- 
lingham. Tree-Top Americans, a study of war- 
blers, by Martha Clark Rankin. Cover picture of 
George Williams, founder of the Y.M. C. A., with 
special interview. 


THE @NGREGATIONALIST 


and Boston Recorder 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 
Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 














Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5 
CHURCH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, $2 
On trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 





r agate line each in- 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents 
nches to the column. 


sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 11 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICEs, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 


Tbe Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon St., Boston 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 





Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 
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MASSACHUSETTS, LOWBLL. 


Rogers Hall School 
For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley and Wells. Four acres for outdoor 
sports. Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis. Address 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Pria., Lowell, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 


THE WABAN SCHOOL! 47": 
WABAN HALL for Boys WINDSOR HALL for Girls 


J. H. PILLSBURY and ANNA M. GoopnNow, Principals 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


The Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
Worcester, Mass. Courses of Study in Mechanical, 
Civil and Electrical Engineering and Chemistry. 200- 
page catalogue, showing appointments secured by grad- 
uates, mailed free. Expenses low. 34th year. 

J. K. MARSHALL, Registrar. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 
FOR 


The Wellesley School boys 


Prepares for College. Much attention is given to de- 
velopment of character. Special inducements offered 
to young boys. Apply to 5 

EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER, Wellesley, Mass. 








MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Men and Women. Allowance 
for service in Hospital and Dispensary. 20th year 

Sept.19. AUvuGuUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M. D., 

¥ hawmut Ave., near Massachusetts Ave. 

Send for Catalogue. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D.D., President 


67th year ins Sept. 18. Endowed college prepara- 
tory; with sdcenaall ovenen for high school graduates 
sad others not wishing full college course. Native 
music and art. Steam heat, 
electric lighting, etc. New brick dormitory just added. 
Gymnasium, tennis, golf, extensive grounds. Beauti- 
fully and healthfully located, within 30 miles of Boston. 
Christian home influences. For catalogue address the 
president, Norton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BosTON. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Meson init tad tas 
structors. 1,350 Students from 92 Universities, 21 


Foreign countries and from 35 American States and 
Territories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 
For College Graduates 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY free rooms and free 
tuition in the neartot SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


Boston. Nea cat nd ar wer - 
hundred students. Fifty-fourth Year opens Sept. 18. 


Address Dean, M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 
For College Graduates 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 100 special Scholarships 
of $25 each. Lecated close to SC ,00L OF LAW 


the Courts. Four hundred 
students last year. Opens Oct. 2. 
BENNETT, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY int sceu°is he! ateanse 
crates ana favors OOMOOL OF MEDICINE 


facilities. Opens Oct 3. Address Vea! 
LAND, 295 Commonwealth Ave. 
Five hundred students 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY in attendance. Elective 
courses in sreat GOLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


sion from certificating schools without examination. All 
the collegiate degrees. Opens sept. 19. Address Dean, 
W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 somerset St. 

Philosophical and litera- 


BOSTON UNIVERSI st ry courses, leading to the 
dearese §f pat. GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
College graduates only. Opevs Sept. 19. Address 
Dean, B. P. BUWNE, 12 Somerset St. 


French and German; 




















RHODE ISLAND 


RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL 


Providence, K.1I. Founded by Friends over a cen- 
tury ago, but open to all denominations. Endowed. 
Eighteen States represented last year. Ideal combina- 
tion of school and home life. 8300 a year. 
AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B., Principal. 








PENNSYLVANIA 
PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA. 


IVY HOUSE 


Preparatory to yx Mawr and other colleges. Ad- 
dress Miss MARY E. STEVENS, 59 High Street, Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 





PENNSYLVANIA, BRYN MAWR. 


THE MISSES SHIPLEY SCHOOL 
FOR CIRLS. BRYN MAWR, PA. 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


Ten miles from Philadelphia. Clearness in presenting 
principles, thoroughness in laying foundations. Cat- 
alogue. 
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sooner the change is made, the better. 
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(Blakeslee) LESSONS =: 
T THE RECENT ACTION of 


THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE, in arranging for children’s and adults’ courses sep- 
arate from the regular lessons for the main school, is a confession that the position of the § 
Bible Study Union regarding graded lessons is correct. This is a great triumph for the 
principles on which the Bible Study Union Lessons are based. The Sunday-school world is 

to be congratulated at the prospect of an advance from uniformity to gradation. T 





But it will be years before the proposed International graded lessons will be ready for use. 
Meanwhile the question arises in every school, shall we go on using the now discredited uniform 
lessons, or shall we at once adopt the graded lessons? There can be but one answer. The qb 


The ten years’ experience of the Bible Study Union in working out the problem of graded lessons + 
T has put them far in advance of all possible competition. Their lessons now ready for use in- 
clude six courses,—three biographical and three historical,—forming @ comprehensive, connected , 
and steadily progressive system of Bible study, adapted in purpose, methods and materials, to % 
classes of every age, from the youngest to the oldest. j 
a 


These lessons are now in use in many leading Sunday-schools. They can be begun to the best 
advantage by taking up the Great Men of Israel series July rst, 1901, at which time the Interna- 3 
tional lessons begin the study of the Old Testament. This series gives connected outline biographies 
of the twenty-two men most prominent for good in the Old Testament history of the Chosen 4 
People. /t és exceedingly interesting and instructive, and schools now using it are uniformly 
enthusiastic in its praise. We shall be happy to send specimen copies to pastors and super- 9 


tT BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 95 South St., Boston, Mass. 
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WIGWAM HILL, MANHANNOCK ISLAND, 
LAKE WINNEPESAUKEE, N.H. 
(WHITE MOUNTAINS). 
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THE 


Political Economy 
of Humanism 


By HENRY WOOD 


Besides scores of commendatory press 
notices, the following are a few of the per- 
sonal opinions already received: 

From LYMAN J.GAGE, Secretary of the Treasury— 


aoa find it interesting and instructive from start to 
nish.” 


From Hon. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, U.S. Senator— 
“A valuable contribution to the acute question of 
Labor and Capital ” 


From the PRESIDENT OF GIRARD COLLEGE— 
“Tam reading it with great satisfaction.” 
From the PRESIDENT OF HAMILTON COLLEGE— 


“TI have examined it with care. Its statements are 
sane and fair. Success to its mission.” 


From the PRESIDENT OF DRAKE UNIVERSITY— 
“Mr. Wood’. fine sanity and masterful grasp of the 
subject is delightful.” 


From the REV. GEORGE H. HEPWORTH— 
“He entices you from page to page, just as one walks 
up the next hill to see what is beyond.” 


Fine cloth, gilt top, 320 pages, $1.25 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston 
CLOSET Meditations and 


AND Prayers 
ALTAR 


for personal and family use 
J . ’ Bos . 
postpeia = TH Pilgrim Press, °*Sass. 





at The Quiet Hour. 


7 ¥ .s ¥ 7 





A Service for Memorial Day’ 


A WAY OF PEACE 
(Congregationalist Service No. 14, with music) 
75 cts. per 100 copies, postpaid 


Children’s Day Services 


BIBLE CHILDREN 
THE GOOD FIGHT 
MY SUNDAY SCHOOL 
THE LORD’S GARDEN 
MY COUNTRY 
THE CHILD IN THE MIDST 
THE CHILD AND THE CHURCH 
The above are the Pilgrim Services here- 


tofore published at $4.00 per 100. We now 
sell them at 75 cts. per 100, postpaid. 


Boston Che Pilgrim Press ciicaco 


Personally Supervised and Managed by 
REV. JOHN M. DICK of Boston. 


Tenth Season. 
| Opens June 21st. Closes Sept. 13th. 


An Outing that 
Appeals to Boys. 


Commends Itself to 
Intelligent Parents. 


| 
| 


ATTRACTIONS : 


Tent Life, Boating, C ing, Cruisi 

Fishing, Swimming, Mountain Coaching 

and Climbing, Athletics, Aquatics, Ten- 

nis, Tether-Ball, Basket-Ball, Baseball, 

Nautical Manual Training. 

Full Tutoring Department. (Optional.) 

“IDLEWILD” is commended by Hon. Chauncey M. 

Depew; Ex-Pres. Timothy Dwight, Yale; Hon. O. Vin- 
cent Coffin, Ex-Gov. Conn.; Rev. A. H. Plumb, D.D., 
Boston. And parents of 500 boy campers of past years 


Age Limit, 10 to 18. Number Limit, 50 Boys. 


12 weeks, full term, $175.00. 
- $125.00. 





8 weeks at ed te 
Expense, & weeks : + $idoc00: 
4 weeks ae - $ 70.00. 


College- Bred Christian Men are the Leaders. 
A Resident Camp Physician. 
Parents or Guardians must submit satisfactory refer” 
ences as to character and standing of a boy before he 
will be accepted. 


For 32-Page Ittustrated Booklet 
send 2-cent stamp to Mr. Dick, 
Box 62, Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


Individual Communion 
SERVICES 


Approved Styles Reasonable Prices 
Sample set sent for trial. 


The Congregational Bookstores 
BOSTON and CHICAGO 











@ is Universally Accorded the Preference on account of its High 
Quality, Economy and Delicious Taste. 
Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time, 











This Blank ts the Size of a Dollar Bill 








Is not now a subscriber. 





' Address 


Address 


a te eS tee he 


Town 


In full. 


State 

















If this blank is filled by any subscriber and mailed to ss WITH ONE DOLLAR on or before June 1 it will 
be accepted for 7 Months’ subscription to The Congregationalist. for any one—within the United States or 
Canada—not now upon our lists. This will carry the subscription to January 1, 1902. 
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and Christian World 


Volume LXXXVI 
Number 21 


Event and Comment 


We publish this week 
The Primary Christian the last of five nota- 
eapteens ble articles by Prof. 
William N. Clarke of Hamilton Theolog- 
ical Seminary, prepared at our special re- 
quest, treating of the primary Christian 
realities. We are sure our readers will 
agree with us in thinking highly of the 
value of these fresh, thoughtful and help- 
ful restatements in the central territory, 
where we are all at home, but where we 
often return too vexed with the stir of 
controversy and weary of the strife of 
tongues to look about us calmly and see 
how large our undisputed possessions are. 
We need this emphasis upon the Chris- 
tian life as an experience, an experiment 
tried, with the Spirit of God as our 
teacher. ‘‘O, for a theory of this!’ we 
are always crying. But, as Professor 
Clarke points out, ‘‘a sense of it would 
be better. We can enter the secret of 
the life and power more successfully by a 
sense of it than by any explanations.” 
We hope that our readers will think 
enough of the message of these papers to 
review them carefully and gain in a con- 
secutive rereading their whole message 
of strength and cheer. 


If any likelihood ex- 
isted a year ago of 
the removal of An- 
dover Seminary from the historic hill 
which has been its home for nearly ninety- 
three years, the events of the last fort- 
night have reduced it to a possibility of 
the distant future. The appointment of 
two new professors, Messrs. Platner and 
Day, indicate a purpose on the part of 
the trustees to fill up the teaching force 
depleted by the death of Professor 
Churchill and the call to Amherst of Dr. 
Harris, while the large and enthusiastic 
gathering of alumni in this city last week 
showed that the institution has still, as 
of yore, a strong following, capable of 
serving it in many ways. At this meet- 
ing, as our report shows, not a whisper 
was heard regarding removal or combina- 
tion, and the future was depicted as 
bright with promise. The trustees during 
the last year have devoted much thought 
to the seminary, and, after thoroughly 
canvassing the subject in all its bear- 
ings, evidently concluded that it would be 
better for it to remain where it is. When 
such a question is under consideration the 
historic background and the sentiment 
that gathers round a definite place nat- 
urally carry great weight, and when these 
are supplemented by intricate practical 
considerations relating to ways and means 
the conservative course of action is likely 
to prevail, The next catalogue will show 


Andover’s Brightening 
Future 


considerable rearrangement of the courses 
at Andover, and the six professors who 
will begin the work of the autumn term 
together, Messrs. Smyth, Moore, Ryder, 
Hicks, Platner and Day, constitute a 
strong and representative force, whose 
combined and harmonious efforts will, 
we trust, lead the old seminary forward 
to large achievements. 


The Boston Herald of the 17th 
published a partial list of de- 
crees of divorce granted in 
Suffolk County last week and the week 
before. The court will also sit this week 
to clear up the list. How many had been 
granted up to the 17th? LEighty-nine. 
Of these more than thirty were granted 
for desertion, seventeen for adultery, sev- 
enteen for cruel and abusive treatment, 
thirteen for intoxication, five because the 
husband had refused to support the wife, 
and one because the husband had been 
sentenced to prison. It is such a portent- 
ous list as this which makes the lover 
of a united family grow serious-minded. 
Early and improvident marriages, impur- 
ity, intemperance and crime are all seen 
in their fruitage in such a record. In the 
list of names of the divorcees are those 
of the oldest New England families and 
those of later French and Italian im- 
migrants. 


A Sad Record 
of Divorces 


‘ai ee : With regard to the 

ee ras to pyrojected division 
Division of the Diocese of the Protestant 
Episcopal Diocese of Massachusetts some 
things have come into notice since the 
convention which shed additional light 
upon the problem. It is said by those 
who are ina position to know that Bishop 
Lawrence, while evidently feeling the 
burdens of his office and that something 
ought to be done to increase episcopal ad- 
ministration in the state, is noncommittal 
as to what would better be done and that 
so far his wishes are not known. It is 
questioned further by some shrewd ob- 
servers whether the composition of the 
special committee to whom has been com- 
mitted the duty of perfecting the details 
of division is not such that action will 
be revised and the whole project be 
abandoned by the special convention to 
be called in June. One at least of the 
members of this committee, perhaps the 
most influential and prominent layman of 
the diocese, is said to have been opposed 
to division from the outset. Of the cler- 
ical members of the committee, one 
strongly opposed it in the late convention 
and another as publicly avowed his pref- 
erence for a bishop coadjutor. But the 
election of a bishop coadjutor, it is under- 


stood, is what Bishop Lawrence has not 
desired. So after all the end may not be 
yet. 


Archbishop Ryan of Phil- 
adelphia, in preaching at 
the recent ceremony in 
Baltimore when the red hat was con- 
ferred on Cardinal Martinelli, until re- 
cently papal delegate to this country, 
said: ‘“‘In the delegate we beheld Leo, as 
in Leo, Peter, and in Peter, Christ, and 
in Christ, God.” He also spoke of the 
duty of cardinals to condemn not only 
false doctrines, but to discern false ten- 
dencies, ‘‘almost invisible, insidious, har- 
monizing with the age and with the spirit 
of the country in which we live and which 
we love.”’ Describing the state of Prot- 
estantism, he pictured it as “dividing 
more and more into sections.” Asa mat- 
ter of fact, the exact contrary is the fact. 
Presbyterians, Wesleyans, Free Church- 
men the world over are federating as 
they never did before; and with the pass- 
ing of the older conceptions of Scripture, 
and the coming of a new conception of 
inspiration, there is nothing like the in- 
crease of minor sects that there was dur- 
ing the eighteenth and nineteenth centu- 
ries. The divisive and attractive power 
of the man with an unbalanced view of 
truth, holding one aspect of it to the dis- 
advantage of the proportion of the whole, 
seems to have gone by. Such a man may 
be called a heretic, but he fails to gather 
a following that can organize and grow 
into a sect. 


Minor Sects Not 
Increasing 


The general re- 
port of the Amer- 
ica-India Famine Relief Committee of 
Bombay, organized to carry on the work 
of the Committee of One Hundred of 
New York, is accompanied by a letter of 
thanks to the American givers to the 
fund, signed by those who, in different 
parts of India, received gifts of money 
for distribution. From nowhere did help 
“come more spontaneously and disinter- 
estedly than from the United States,” 
they say. The signers of the letter repre- 
sent every shade of Christian belief, so 
far as it is engaged in mission work in 
India, and in addition the Theosophical 
Society, the Prarthana Somaj and repre- 
sentatives of the principal ancient faiths 
of India. The money was used in village 
relief, aid to farmers and grants of seed, 
clothing and support of famine children. 
Letters from the viceroy of India, the 
governor of Bombay presidency and from 
many of the agents for distribution ac- 
company the report. One Indian native 
judge writes: 


The India Famine Report 
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Some of the villagers, struck with admira- 

tion, inquired where America was and how 
the good people of that country could have 
thought of helping those whom they had 
never known or seen. It was explained to 
them that America is a very distant country, 
but its people are so generous and kind- 
hearted that as soon as they heard of the dis- 
tress in India they sent large sums for relief. 
On hearing this the villagers said: “God 
bless these good people.” 
The work is not ended, though the famine 
is past. There remain in various or- 
phanages, or in the care of missions, 
more than 25,000 famine children and 
child widows needing support. Of these, 
as Dr. Abbott states in his letter in an- 
other column, 3,500 are in the care of the 
missionaries of the American Board, and 
$5,000 @ month is needed to feed and 
clothe and train them. There is an op- 
portunity, therefore, for a continuance 
of the good works which have won our 
nation an honorable name in the villages 
of India. 


It has been apparent for 
anime some time to admirers 

of John Watson, D. D., 
that he was something more than a clever 
story writer and interpreter of humble 
life. Again and again he has revealed a 
power of insight in penetrating to the 
heart of shams and follies, and a courage 
in rebuking them with shafts of irony 
or open wrath which have set him forth 
as having proportions like unto the proph- 
ets of old who rebuked Israel. Of this 
sort was his sermon on Middle Class 
Pharisees, just preached to the Synod of 
the Presbyterian Church in England, in 
his official capacity as moderator. Ac- 
knowledging freely that he was a middle 
class man preaching to other men of his 
class, and first pointing out distinctly the 
virtues of his class, he proceeded to strip 
naked the smug egotism, the worship of 
respectability and the aversion for the 
outcast and the poor of the middle class 
Christians of his time. With Frank T. 
Bullen he says that the average church 
today is altogether too respectable for an 
artisan or laborer to venture in it. 
‘** Abounding self-righteousness and self- 
complacency,” he says, make average 
Nonconformists ‘‘ children of a fixed idea 
and bond slaves of convention.” He 
holds that sins of pride outweigh sins of 
the flesh, and that coldness of heart is 


- not counterbalanced by silver and gold, 


by learning or virtue. 


The prime minister of 
The New Bishop Pngland has made an ex- 
of Oxford ie ae 

cellent choice in the selec- 
tion of Dr. Francis Paget to succeed .Dr. 
William Stubbs in the see of Oxford. 
Dr. Paget, who is a son of the late Sir 
James Paget, the eminent surgeon, was 
appointed regius professor of pastoral 
theology at Oxford in 1885, at the early 
age of thirty-four. He filled that post 
with so great success that in 1892, on the 
resignation of Dr. Liddell; he was made 
dean of Christ Church. He contributed 
the essay on Sacraments to Lux Mundi, 
and has published a few volumes of ser- 
mons which, for their distinction of 
thought and style, have considerable af- 
finity with those of the author’s father- 
in-law, Dean R. W. Church. To those in- 
terested in the curiosities of ecclesiastical 
promotion this appointment will be not- 


able as a rare, and for many yearscertainly 
an unprecedented, instance of the eleva- 
tion of a dean to the episcopal chair of his 
own cathedral. 


The opening number of 
English Congrega- the transactions of the 
tional History . 

recently organized Con- 
gregational Historical Society of England 
has just reached us through the courtesy 
of its secretary, Rev. G. Currie Martin, 
M. A., B. D., of Reigate, Surrey, Eng. 
The society has a threefold object: to en- 
courage research into the origins and his- 
tory of Congregationalism ; to publish 
the results and discussions on such re- 
search ; to print MSS. and documents and 
republish rare books and tracts. Shortly 
after its organization the society sent to 
all Congregational churches in England 
organized since 1750 a circular letter with 
specific questions in regard to church 
records. Four hundred and eighty-seven 
churches were addressed and much in- 
formation of great value as to early 
church data has been furnished. The first 
issue of the society’s transactions con- 
tains, among other material, an excellent 
early Nonconformist bibliography. 


we le we Adolf Hoffman is a 

ienevan ember 0 g 

the World’s Committee native of Branden- 
burg and a graduate 

of the University of Halle. While teach- 

ing in Magdeburg soon after his gradua- 





tion he engaged in the mission work among 
young men, in which he has continued 
ever since. In 1874 Mr. Hoffman was 
ordained pastor, and from 1875 to 1882 
was the leader of the city mission work 
started by Dr. Wichern in Berlin. He 
took a large part in the work for released 
prisoners, and in Berlin he was also able 
to work along Y. M. C. A. lines. In his 
journeys through Germany, in the inter- 
ests of the Berlin city mission, he came 
in contact with a great many young men, 
and his conviction grew that the work of 
the Y. M. C. A. was especially important. 
Called to Geneva in 1882, he was about 
two years later made a member of the 
Y. M. C. A. world’s committee, and has 
served it with vigor these seventeen years 
since. 


The problems of church 
life among the evangelical 
Protestant churches of France are not 
greatly different from those which con- 
front the churches in America. We have 
a report of the Synod of the Pyrenees, 
meeting at Pau. It concerned itself with 
receiving and dismissing ministers, dis- 
cussions of the conditions of church life, 


A French Synod 


25 May 190} 


in which the need of spiritual power was 
insisted on, especially in view of the fact 
that it is to French Protestantism that 
men look when, “‘ weary of the supersti- 
tions of Rome, they have sought in vain 
for a response to the needs which tor- 
ment them in free thought.” In order to 
raise a larger amount from the churches, 
it was suggested that the collection should 
be taken when by exchange the pastor 
was not in his own church—a plan not 
received with favor. The question of al- 
cohol, now recognized as one of the press- 
ing questions for France, and one of the 
explanations of its national decline, was 
discussed at length, together with the 
value of the total abstinence pledge, and 
strong resolutions pledging the churches 
to work for temperance were adopted. 
Synodical visitation, the education of the 
children of pastors, the right of women 
to vote in parish meetings were consid- 
ered, and the last commended to the 
presbyteries for careful study. Most sig- 
nificant of the national situation was 
the debate about the entrance of Ro- 
man Catholic priests into the Reformed 
Church. It was voted that no priest 
should be ordained in the Reformed 
Church of France without having made 
for five years a public profession of Prot- 
estantism. 


Details of the massacre 
of Rev. James Chal- 
mers and Rev. O. L. Tomkins of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society by New Guinea 
natives have come via Vancouver and 
Australia. With twenty-four native con- 
verts they started inland to establish 
missionary outposts, being warned before 
they started that the tribes inland were 
fighting and that the old head-hunting 
fever was at its height. Reaching the 
Debe district on Fly River, they were 
captured by one of the opposing parties, 
tied to trees, and the two whites were 
first compelled to witness the massacre of 
twenty of the converts. After a council 
of war, the missionaries were told that 
they must either fight openly on the side 
of their captors in the tribal war and 
capture a given number of scalps, or else 
be tortured to death and then be be- 
headed, upon hearing which Chalmers 
and Tomkins made a desperate attempt 
to escape, but were soon overborne, 
stabbed to death with spears and then 
beheaded. A punitive expedition from 
Queensland has since dealt with the guilty 
natives. 


Two Recent Martyrs 


After a twelve days’ tie-up 
of the electric railroads of 
Albany, Troy and three other 
towns in the Greater Albany district, 
which was not settled by conference 
until after two regiments of the New 
York State militia had been brought to 
Albany and two prominent citizens of 
the city killed and many workmen in- 
jured, the citizens of the district affected 
and the country at large are beginning to 
reckon up the cost of the industrial war, 
and ask whether it was or was not a large 
price to pay. When the receipts which 
might have been received and were not, 
the salaries which were paid but were 
not earned, the transportation of non- 
union men from New York and Buffalo 
and their maintenance are reckoned up 
and added it is estimated that the trac- 


The Albany 
Strike Settled 
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tion company is out $17,423. The strikers 
lost in wages $17,280. The county is 
liable for the transportation and main- 
tenance of the militia, at an expense 
estimated at $33,700. The total money 
loss of the main factors is put at $68,943. 
In addition there is the loss of time to 
the militiamen. The point at issue be- 
tween the traction company and the 
street railway employees over which there 
was the most strife, and on which the 
company beat no retreat in the final set- 
tlement, was the right of the company to 
employ non-union men if it wished. It 
refused to dismiss some non-union men 
who had entered its employ in earlier 
stages of the controversy. In standing 
for this principle we believe the company 
did right, and if maintaining this princi- 
ple could be done in no other way than 
by armed strife, then the price paid in 
this case was not too dear. On the other 
hand, as far as we can learn, the company, 
by its chronic stingy, hard-hearted treat- 
ment of its employees, had earned popular 
contempt and lost public sympathy for 
itself in the struggle, and it needed to be 
taught a lesson. 


Inevitably the idea of 
compulsory arbitra- 
tion for such a crisis 
comes to mind as one reads the incidents 
of the war in New York’s capital city 
last week, and for some of the matters at 
issue a compulsory tribunal might have 
served if it had existed, and if its decrees 
could have been executed. But it will 
be long before the American mind comes 
to the point of believing that the choice 
of his workmen shall no longer be left to 
the employer, and that he must take 
them at the dictation of an organization. 
Moreover, the compulsory scheme breaks 
down when you come to the point of ex- 
ecuting decrees. The corporation with 
its property may be amenable. But how 
can the workman who is often irrespon- 
sible be forced to obey the decree? 
Bishop Doane’s attitude during the strike 
has been conciliatory and all his acts and 
words have tended to make for a peace- 
ful settlement of the issue, and doubtless 
he had back of him the Protestant and 
Catholic clergy of the city in this laud- 
able endeavor. 


Limits of Dictation 
on the Part of Labor 


On May 20, in obedi- 
ence to instructions 
of the officials of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, an organization 
with a membership of 150,000 men, a 
strike was ordered throughout the coun- 
try. It was an order based on thorough 
study of the situation, and not an act of 
impulse or retaliation. It grew out of a 
conviction that in comparison with men 
in other trades the machinists were over- 
worked and under-paid. Intimations of 
the impending edict had been conveyed 
to employers some time in advance, and 
80 many of them had made the required 
concession of a nine hours’ day of labor 
with the same pay as before for ten hours 
of labor that when the order became op- 
erative last Monday it was estimated 
that at least two-thirds of the members 
of the union had been granted their 
demands and, therefore, would continue 
at work. The proportion of strikers and 
Satisfied workers varies in the different 
cities. The Machinists’ Union apparently 


The Machinists Strike 
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is managed by wise, conservative leaders, 
who have directed preliminary stages of 
the controversy with tact and good sense. 
It is to be hoped that they will continue 
so to act now that the acute stage has 
come. If they do, prospects are bright 
for a victory for them with little or no 
friction in most towns and cities, the 
comparative reasonableness of their re- 
quest, the condition of business, the de- 
sire of manufacturers to keep up with 
their orders, all working in favor of the 
men. It is easy to see how, if this labor 
organization should become unreasonable 
in its demands, it might cripple national 
industry just at a time when we are be- 
ginning to reap expanding trade in for- 
eign markets—and that largely owing 
to the comparative freedom of the Amer- 
ican manufacturer from restrictions by 
trades unions, which have so crippled the 
English manufacturer during recent 
years. Collective labor will err greatly 
if it imposes conditions which weaken in 
any way the individual initiative and the 
chance to rise of the American laborer. 
It is that initiative, that ability to think 
and act for himself, that makes the Amer- 
ican soldier excel all other soldiers in 
action. Itis just as marked a quality of 
the American workman, and should be 
jealously conserved. 


‘* All the world loves a lover,” 
and devotion of husband for 
wife mid cares of state and 
the stress of partisan strife always 
touches the popular heart. There were 
days last week when it seemed as if 
nothing that physicians or friends could 
do could prolong the life of Mrs. McKin- 
ley. All festivities planned by the Cal- 
ifornians wereatanend. Joy was turned 
into mourning. Preparations for the fur- 
ther tour of the presidential party through 
the Northwest were given up, everywhere 
throughout the nation men gave their 
sympathy to the chief magistrate, and 
from Europe and Asia as well as from 
all sections of this country messages of 
sympathy poured in on the husband 
whose loyalty to his invalid wife for so 
many years has made him conspicuous 
among public men. But as we go to 
press the news from Mrs. McKinley is 
encouraging. She has rallied in a re- 
markable way; and seems likely to live 
until she returns to Washington, and 
possibly for years to come. So marked 
was her improvement that on Saturday 
last the President felt at liberty to per- 
form his part at the launching of the 
great battleship Ohio at the Union Ship 
yards, San Francisco. His speech was 
unusually confidential and tender, and be- 
gan with grateful recognition of divine 
goodness in the turn which events had 
taken. The nation cannot over-estimate 
the value of Mr. McKinley’s example as 
a faithful, loving, considerate husband, 
whose tastes are domestic and joys sim- 
ple and pure. Partisan bitterness halts 
at the threshold of the White House. 
It dare not enter there now, though in 
days gone by it has. 


The President 
as a Husband 


in Majoiity and minority 
The Cuban Delega- reports were presented 
rer to the Cuban Constitu- 
tional Convention on the 20th by the 
commissioners who recently visited 
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Washington and conferred with our offi- 
cials. The Platt amendment is not ac- 
cepted by the majority of the commis- 
sion save with important amendments 
which are to make it clear that “‘inter- 
vention shall always be the act of the 
United States and not of isolated agents ’’; 
that “the intervention shall suppose 
neither sovereignty nor a protectorate, 
and shall only last sufficiently long to es- 
tablish normal conditions” ; that such na- 
val stations:as may be granted shall “ not 
give to the United States the right to in- 
terior government, but are established 
with the sole purpose of protecting Amer- 
ican waters from foreign invasion directed 
against Cuba or the United States.” Rec- 
iprocity in commerce by treaty arrange- 
ment also is urged. The minority of the 
commission question the sincerity of the 
United States, point to what seem to be 
inconsistencies in the Platt amendment, 
pledge the aid of Cuba to the United 
States in defense of the Monroe Doctrine, 
and promise that Cuba will maintain na- 
val stations, which in time of war shall 
be turned over to the United States. It 
will be seen that both factions of the 
commission insist on virtual independ- 
ence, and that the visit to Washington 
has not produced the changed point of 
view which Washington correspondents 
had prepared us to believe would be 
shown in reports to the convention. 


After: three days’ debate, 
accmaer the Army Reorganization 

Bill, introduced by Mr. 
Broderick for the ministry earlier in the 
session, passed the House of Commons 
last week with a haadsome majority. It 
had to undergo criticism from not only 
the Liberals, but from some of the To- 
ries also, notably young Winston Church-* 
ill, whose service with the army in South 
Africa made him unusually competent to 
discuss authoritatively some of the pro- 
visions of the bill. Outside of the House, 
also, the measure has had severe criticism 
by military experts. But it had the ad- 
vantage of being definite and logical in 
its provisions, while the opposition had 
no substitute measure with co-ordinated 
sections to propose. It deferred for a 
time the dread specter of conscription. 
And last, but not least, it had the tacit 
support of Lord Roberts. Liberal crit- 
icism was half-hearted because Liberal 
electors favor army enlargement and 
reform. Such criticism as came was on 
details rather than on the broad prin- 
ciple underlying the measure. The bill 
as passed calls for considerable more ex- 
penditure on the army than Great Brit- 
ain has been wont to pay, and it will, in 
the opinion of many, call for even more 
before the plan is carried out, as the 
financial inducements for enlistment are 
so slight. If enlistments do not come up 
to expectations, then a scheme with 
higher pay—as high as is paid in the 
United States—must follow, and if that 
fails, then conscription. 





He who, having lost one ideal, refuses 
to give his heart and soul to another and 
a nobler, is like a man who declines to 
build a house on the rock because the 
wind and rain have ruined his house on 
the sand. 
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The Question of Loot 


The commandment, Thou shalt not 
steal, is just as binding upon missionaries 
as upon soldiers and upon soldiers as upon 
missionaries. As Christians, and as repre- 
sentative and conspicuous Christians, the 
missionaries need to be especially careful 
to avoid conduct which lies under any 
shadow of doubt as to honesty or any 
other moral quality. These are self-evi- 
dent propositions which have only to be 
stated to win universal agreement. 

The question of what shall be done in 
war time with the goods of a conquered 
enemy is, however, not quite so simple. 
That they may rightly be used to feed the 
hungry and clothe the naked is unques- 
tionable; and that they may, under some 
conditions, be confiscated and applied by 
the proper authority to the uses of the 
conqueror the usage of war has always 
allowed. But private snatching of goods 
for private gain, except, perhaps, in cases 
where the alternative is destruction, is 
certainly questionable and, in our opinion, 
unjustifiable, and this most of all in one 
whose highest ambition must be to win 
an influence for Christ over a conquered 
people. The messenger of Christ must 
be above suspicion. The Lord’s servant 
must not steal. Imagine a meeting of in- 
quirers for the discussion of Christian 
ethics in a room of some missionary’s 
house who had decorated his walls with 
costly loot ! ‘ 

We state these obvious principles in 
answer to a correspondent who asks us 
what we think of the reported facetious 
acknowledgment of looting in Peking by 
a missionary, unattached to any of the 
societies, but who has been long resident 
there. We shall wait for a fuller state- 
ment of the facts before commenting on 
them, for even missionaries have a right 
to be held innocent until they are proved 
to be guilty; but as to the general princi- 
ple our mind is clear. The moral law is 
one in Boston and Peking. The best wit- 
ness for Christ at home or abroad is in- 
compatible with self-seeking. What shall 
it profit a missionary if he gain a world 
of loot and lose his influence for Christ 
among the people to whom he is sent? 

In regard, however, to the case of the 
missionaries of the American Board, 
whose actions after the siege in Peking 
have been widely called in question, we 
reiterate our opinion that they must 
stand acquitted of the charges which 
have been so hastily and light-heartedly 
brought against them. Dr. Ament has 
been before the public and stated his own 
case without reserve. It is his misfor- 
tune to have been necessarily mixed up 
in grave decisions under martial law, but 
the total absence of self-seeking and the 
approval of both the American and Chi- 
nese authorities stamp his actions with 
an authority which we, in our ignorance 
of the needs and conditions of the mo- 
ment, can only, and willingly, accept. 

It must be remembered that the condi- 
tions of the time were absolutely revolu- 
tionary. The lives of the foreigners .in 
Peking had just been saved by the cour- 
age and devotion of the native converts, 
for whom the foreign commanders re- 
fused to make any provision. The wave 
of fanaticism had subsided in the villages, 
and the question of reparation under 
Chinese village law came up at once for 


settlement. If there had been errors of 
judgment by the missionaries, set as they 
were between the Chinese Christians and 
the Chinese and foreign authorities, it 
would not have been strange, but in the 
end all immediate parties to the transac- 
tions in which the missionaries were 
compelled to engage seem to have been 
completely satisfied. 

All the requirements of the most ex- 
acting Christian ethics seem to us to 
have been met. There was nothing in 
the conduct of the American Board’s 
missionaries in Peking which the sober 
judgment of Christians must disapprove, 
or which was unworthy of the conduct 
recorded of the immediate followers and 
apostles of Christ. Rather, we think, 
their decisions, made under stress of per- 
sonal suffering and the sufferings of those 
who were given into their charge, showed 
a helpful and practical wisdom and a 
Christian self-restraint with which the 


churches whose representatives they are- 
of all the delegates present. Our report 


may well be satisfied. 

As respects the touching solicitude ex- 
hibited by Unitarian and Hebrew critics 
of Mr. Ament lest he may have violated 
the ethics of Christ, we would respect- 
fully submit that those disciples of Jesus 
who do not hesitate to jeopardize their 
lives in the endeavor to carry out his 
last command to preach his gospel to the 
nations may, perhaps, be as competent 
judges respecting what is Christian be- 
havior as the men who, comfortably en- 
sconced in easy-chairs at home, have un- 
dertaken to determine the precise appli- 
cation of Christian principles to a de- 
moralized and disorganized social order 
on the other side of the globe. 





The Outcome of the Jubilee 


Tributes to the achievements and lead- 
ers of the past, congratulations upon the 
completion of seventy-five fruitful years, 
reminiscences of distinctive epochs and 
movements were naturally the staple of 
the platform oratory at the three days’ 
home missionary anniversary in this city 
last week. Indeed, it was hardly possi- 
ble to .keep the program from being 
loaded down with the historic and con- 
gratulatory element, and if a similar 
gathering were to be held perhaps the 
officials would not be so generous in ex- 
tending the freedom of the meeting to so 
many representatives of the kindred so- 
cieties within and without the denomina- 
tion. However, the program as carried 
out resulted in a many-sided presentation 
of the great field and served to empha- 
size the distinctive character of this spe- 
cial anniversary. 

But the future was not overlooked. 
Many an address had the note of advance 
and showed a discernment of the tremen- 
dous moral conflict in the midst of which 
this nation is and of the only course 
which the church can take if it remains 
loyal to its Lord. As respects definite, 
immediate steps there were two of spe- 
cial significance. One was the adjust- 
ment of the differences between the na- 
tional society and its auxiliaries that 
have within the last few months assumed 
such gravity. The outcome is certainly a 
matter of congratulation to the entire 
denomination and is fresh proof that 
when Christian men differ in a Christian 
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spirit common ground between them can 
be found, if it be sought patiently and 
earnestly. The most gratifying feature 
of this adjustment was the fact that it 
was reached in private conference of the 
parties involved, without any initiative 
from the general body and without any ex- 
hibition to the public of what might have 
seemed like dissension and wrangling. 
The agreement early in the session, of 
both the national committee and the aux. 
iliaries to submit the points at issue toa 
committee of seven, consisting of three 
representatives of each party and Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott, led to extended conferences 
in which every phase of the subject was 
considered, and by Thursday morning Dr. 
Abbott, whose service as peacemaker de- 
serves high praise, was able to report to 
the audience in Tremont Temple a basis 
of adjustment and a set of resolutions 
which not only represented the unanimous 
conclusion of the committee of seven, 
but obtained at once the hearty adoption 


contains these resolutions in full. As 
will be seen, they call for a holding of a 
general convention of the national com- 
mittee and the auxiliaries as heretofore, 
and provide for co-operation in present- 
ing appeals to the churches. 

These provisions are to remain in force 
as a working basis of union until a com- 
mittee of fifteen shall investigate thor- 
oughly the whole subject of closer rela- 
tions with a view to devising a plan of 
united action which shall put an end to 
friction, and bring about a unity that will 
make for notable progress in the com- 
ing era. That there is need, perhaps, of 
radical reconstruction of present  rela- 
tions was felt on many sides. Dr. Wil- 
liam E. Barton, for instance, intimated 
in his happy little speech that the time 
might be ripe for an organized union, 
modeled somewhat on the political rela- 
tion of the states and the nation. This 
committee of fifteen, of which the ten 
members already appointed represented 
equally the national society and the aux- 
iliaries, will, we trust, be able by another 
year to present a plan that will be as sat- 
isfactory to all parties then as this tempo- 
rary agreement seems to-be to them now. 

The other noteworthy action was the 
choice of Rev. N. D. Hillis, D. D., to suc- 
ceed General Howard in the presidency. 
He may not be quite as picturesque a 
figure on tne platform as the genial and 
beloved Christian soldier, but he will 
preside with ease, dignity and capacity. 
His proximity to the New York head- 
quarters will naturally lead him to inter- 
est himself in the general policy of the 
society and to some extent in the details 
of the work. Though he was for a time 
in the Presbyterian harness, it should be 
remembered that Dr. Hillis’s real affilia- 
tions have always been with our denom-. 
ination. His father, a Congregational 
deacon, was closely alljed to the Yale 
Band, which did such heroic service in 
Iowa, and his sister was for fifteen years 
a missionary of the American Board in 
India. Inheriting and conserving the 
best Puritan traditions, a genuine Amer- 
ican, familiar with the needs of this 
country from one end of it to the other, 
optimistic in spirit, an enthusiastic be- 
liever in the gospel of Christ, Dr. Hillis 
will, we believe, bring to his new office 
the most desirable qualities. 
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Lax Views on the Sabbath 


The recent unsuccessful effort to relax 
the Sunday laws of Massachusetts in vari- 
ous particulars reveals the condition of 
morals and intelligence regarding Sun- 
day observance as it has not been re- 
vealed since the general revision of the 
law in 1895. At that time, owing to the 
changed conditions and to the general 
consent to practices which were not legal, 
and in accord with the sentiment of a 
majority of the people, Sunday newspaper 
selling, boating, bakeshop opening (for 
certain hours) and various other occupa- 
tions were permitted. Since then there 
has not been, until this year, a marked 
effort for further relaxation of the law. 

But this year have come in petitions 
that bootblacks may work till eleven 
o’clock Sunday forenoon (which is now 
law without material opposition), that 
railroad bootblacks may work all day, 
that various sports may be indulged in 
on Sunday (the so-called “golf bill,” 
though its friends objected to the name), 


that the fine of $10 for fishing on Sunday 


be repealed, that the shooting of marsh 
and wild water fowl be permitted on 
Sunday, and that the law which makes 
every Sunday a close season for all birds 
and game be repealed (not to mention the 
petition that people who observe Satur- 
day as the Sabbath may work and keep 
open shop on Sunday, which rests on dif- 
ferent grounds and is not yet disposed of). 

Each one of these petitions has been 
defeated, except the first. But there 
were no fewer than four separate and 
well-sustained debates in the House be- 
fore the result was reached. The most 
important were upon the golf bill and the 
Sunday fishing bill. What emphasized 
the division of moral forces was the ap- 
pearance of several clergymen, besides 
other men of prominence, among the pe- 
titioners, 

All possible arguments were advanced 
for the relaxation of the Sunday laws— 
the fact that God never rests and that 
the Biblical idea of observing his rest day 
is based upon the immature beliefs of a 
partially civilized people, that if a rest 
day is to be observed it should be the 
seventh and not the first day of the week, 
that Sunday laws are a device of religious 
people to bolster up a declining cause, 
that people will be better for sport and 
relaxation since they have to work hard 
six days in the week, that the state ought 
not to insist upon puritanical ideas, and 
soon. It was argued that “one can cast 
his line into the placid waters and so 
worship the Supreme Being,” and an- 
other member said that ‘‘he knew of no 
sport which was more favorable to reli- 
gious meditation than fishing.” 

The bill to repeal the fine for Sunday 
fishing had the support of the whole com- 
mittee on fisheries and game, except one, 
and it had a vote of sixty-six in favor to 
eighty-six against in the House. The de- 
feat of the movement all along the line is 
probably convincing enough to prevent 
any further effort for several years, but 
the listener to the debates doubtless no- 
ticed that the greater aggressiveness in 
argument, the most push and energy, 
were with the minority, while the action 
of the majority did not reveal the desired 
familiarity with fundamental principal 
and force of personal conviction which 
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are imperative for permanent triumph, 
but seemed to rest rather upon an inher- 
ited training, upon conservatism and 
upon a supposed indorsement by their 
constituents. 

If this diagnosis is correct, the Sunday 
issue is not settled yet, and those who 
support the present restrictive laws need 
to make themselves more familiar with 
their own ground and to instruct their 
children and neighbors. 





The Trend of British Congre- 
gationalism 


The tendency is plainly toward closer 
union with other evangelical denomina- 
tions. Practical unity, indeed, may be 
said to be an accomplished fact, since the 
Free Churches have an organization al- 
most as effective as that of the Congrega- 
tionalists themselves. They aim at sys- 
tematic work in mutual co-operation, 
and the Simultaneous Mission has made 
denominations better acquainted with 
one another and given them a new con- 
sciousness of the power of united effort. 
What is thus far an experiment is almost 
certain to grow into permanency. 

This interrelation of churches need not 
affect the independency of the local Con- 
gregational church. It will tend to un- 
ify the home missionary work of the 
churches and may in time bring about 
important changes in educational affairs, 
especially in the training of ministers. 
The disposition of Congregationalists is 
at present to minify their differences 
with other denominations and to exalt 
the value of the common elements of 
Christian faith. This will surely result 
in increasing the power of the churches 
and ennobling the individual Christian. 
Congregationalists and Baptists, having 
practically the same church government, 
found themselves quite at home together 
in their first experiment at united meet- 
ings in London last month. There was a 
notable absence of all humorous refer- 
ences to division on the subject of bap- 
tism, and references were frequent to the 
history which both denominations cher- 
ish. Apparently Congregationalists are 
more ready for union than Baptists, some 
of the latter feeling that to lessen empha- 
sis on immersion is to weaken their de- 
nominational bonds. 

Another tendency is toward concentra- 
tion of authority in Congregational 
churches. The restlessness of pastors 
and of churches also is quite as great in 
England as in the United States. Many 
ministers past middle life find it difficult 
to get consideration in vacant parishes. 
Some parishes press unduly for change. 
And it is felt by many that if some cen- 
tral authority could direct pastoral 
changes, control the conditions of en- 
trance into the ministry and direct the 
collection and distribution of funds the 
results would be better for all concerned. 
But all this is in the speculative stage as 
yet. Dr. Joseph Parker, in his address 
before the united unions, swung over 
from the position he has long occupied of 
extreme independency to that of practi- 
cal Presbyterianism in government. But 
he asked questions rather than proposed 
a program, and it is doubtful if he repre- 
sented more than the tendency. His 
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ideal of a united Congregational Church, 
guarded by the limitations he proposed, 
was hardly more than a union of Congre- 
gational churches striving to adjust their 
independency to practical advantages of 
fellowship. 

A third tendency, more pronounced 
than ever, is toward liberty, especially 
theological liberty. ‘I will never sign a 
creed,” said Dr. Parker. ‘I would not 
sign one that my own hands had made.” 
Yet a central committee, as was pro- 
posed, to decide on the fitness of candi- 
dates for the ministry, would hardly 
limit its judgment to purely intellectual 
tests. Already in the discussion the 
character, number and aims of the theo- 
logical colleges have been considered. It 
would hardly be possible to estimate the 
results of their work in the ministers 
they send out without weighing the be- 
liefs of the ministers by the standards of 
the churches; and this would lead to the 
formal expressions of faith which Eng- 
lish Congregational churches at present. 
appear to abhor. 

On the whole, then, the trend of Brit- 
ish Congregationalism is in the line of 
its history. It prefers to cultivate inde- 
pendent thinking and administration even 
at the cost of limiting its growth and in- 
fluence. Its leaders will talk of union 
with other denominations and will ap- 
proach it as far as may be without at- 
tempting to take from any local church 
its power of self-government. Christian 
fellowship is destined to have more em- 
phatic expression in Christian life and 
work. Some of the Congregaticnal lead- 
ers will talk of controlling the theologi- 
cal colleges and determining what men 
shall be recognized as Congregational min- 
isters. Important improvements may be 
made by common consent, but not by 
obedience to any self-constituted com- 
mittee or organization. Congregational- 
ists in England are as well satisfied as 
they have ever been with their funda- 
mental principles of independence, of 
personal loyalty to Jesus Christ as the 
one requisite of membership and of the 
free fellowship of believers in him. 





Imitation the Best Com- 
memoration 


It is easy to remember, natural to 
praise, but the best tribute we can pay 
the memory of those who by word or 
deed have set a mark for the admiration 
of the world is to strive upward toward 
the heights which they have reached. 
True discipleship is the best witness to 
the teacher’s power, true loyalty the best 
commemoration of the faithful dead. 
As we remember those who gave their 
lives for the fatherland, or those who 
have met a martyrs death for Christ, 
our best expression of appreciation must 
be to cultivate the spirit which made 
them generously faithful in the hour of 
need. 

It is not given to most of us to serve 
or suffer in conspicuous places, but to be 
genuine and true is within the reach of 
all. The bright 4ight shows clearly what 
the substance of the man has grown te 
be—it does not make the man. Great 
occasions are testing grounds of charac- 
ter, in which the processes that have 
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gone before are proved. An emergency 
never makes; it only manifests. We 
have no opportunity, probably we never 
shall have an opportunity, to imitate the 
heroes of loyalty and faith in their bear- 
ing in conspicuous peril, but we can imi- 
tate them in that preparation of body, 
soul and spirit which made them equal to 
the trial when it came. Their worth and 
not their fame must be the goal toward 
which we strive. The field of imitation 
includes not opportunity, but character. 

We are to be followers and imitators of 
Jesus, but it is well for us that his char- 
acter is so clearly shown and established 
before he comes to the supreme trial of 
his life. We are to follow him—to the 
cross, if need be—but first to home obedi- 
ence, and trade faithfulness, and patience 
under wrongs, and steady truth, and 
helpful friendship. No wise man is am- 
bitious for Gethsemane or Calvary—in 
his own life experience. How can we 
know that we are strong enough to drink 
the cup, to bear the cross? But the am- 
bition of following Christ in little duties, 
trials and temptations of our daily life 
ought to possess the soul of every disci- 
ple. If we can live with him in home 
and business, in the life of the heart and 
the social life of the world, where the 
heart finds nourishment or bane, we may 
be sure he will not bring us to the agony 
until he has built in us the strength to 
bear it. 





In Brief 


A valued and facetious correspondent valued 
all the more on that account) tells of not be- 
ing “up to par” and complains that “‘ every- 
thing I eat goes right to my stomach.” Do 
any of our other readers suffer severely from 
the same complaint ? 





“Dr. Babcock was a man of wonderful ver- 
satility. I hardly knew when we returned 
from abroad which I had enjoyed most, the 
continental touring or his fellowship and 
charming personality ’—the verdict of a Bos- 
ton Congregationalist who traveled with Dr. 
Babcock. 





Two men were talking last week of the late 
Dr. Byington. ‘I seldom met him,” said one, 
““when he did not speak of some kind refer- 
ence to me or my work which had come to his 
knowledge.” ‘“That’s precisely my experi- 
ence with him,” said the other, promptly. To 
note the good in one’s fellows, that is the mark 
of a noble character. 





The successful picture of home missionary 
officials and delegates, on page 831 of this is- 
sue, is from a photograph taken by Elmer 
Chickering, 21 West Street, Boston, to whose 
courtesy we are indebted for the right to re- 
produce it. The likenesses seem to us un- 
usually good for a group of this size, and the 
picture will have historic value. 





Rev. Charles M. Sheldon announces that he 
will soon set about dramatizing his story, Ed- 
ward Blake, and that he will prepare it for 
presentation at Washburn College next fall. 
If successful there, then he will decide about 
sending it on its way as a teacher of truth, he 
having come out openly of late in !avor of the 
drama as an agent for ethical and religious 
instruction. It is very interesting to see how 
men like Mr. Sheldon and women like Miss 
Frances E. Willard, so like the Puritans in 
many ways, come around 60 belief in the thea- 
ter as a possible educational and redemptive 
force. 





An admirable feature of the Commence- 
ment of Rochester Theological Seminary 


(Baptist) each year is the theological confer- 
ence, at which alumni and professors discuss 
some of the live issues of the hour, formal pa- 
pers being read and debate following. It is 
easy to see how the certainty of such an in- 
tellectual treat as this would attract some to 
Commencement who might not care so much 
for the customary features. At Rochester 
this year the question discussed was Miracle 
and the Priuciple of Authority. Professors 
in the seminary and alumni differed radically 
on the evidential value of miracle. 





For all its rigidity of doctrine, the Roman 
Catholic Church, in America at least, is often 
surprisingly flexible in adapting itself to 
practical needs. For example, in spite of the 
rigid law of the church that mass shall only 
be celebrated between sunrise and noon, ex- 
cept a midnight mass at Christmas and at the 
beginning of a new century, a Brooklyn priest 
has had no difficulty in procuring a dispensa- 
tion allowing him to celebrate a mass between 
midnight and morning for the benefit of night 
workers. The idea originated with two 
printers in a newspaper office, and, proving 
popular, the practice is likely to be extended 
in our cities. 





Congressman Thayer is reported to have 
paid a (probably) unconscious tribute to the 
quality of the preaching under which he must 
at one time have sat when, at the dinner of 
the Massachusetts Game and Fish Associa- 
tion, he followed the praise of Sunday fox 
hunting by reference to “those who preferred 
to stew inchurch.” That is hardly courteous 
argument, but it ought to be decisive as to 
the congressman’s churchgoing experience. 
Stewing implies moisture. It could not have 
been dry or pointless preaching which made 
Mr. Thayer perspire worse in his pew than 
he would have done in chasing the elusive 
fox across the hills on a summer day. 





We have had multitudinous buttons—polit- 
ical buttons, advertisement buttons, buttons 
with sentimental and supposedly humorous 
inscriptions—pinned on the coats and blouses 
of men and women; and now comes along one 
of the denominational publishing houses with 
—of all things in the world—pictures from the 
life of Christ, expressly prepared to impress 
them onthe memory of boys and girls. In the 
name of reverence and good taste we protest. 
Even at a cent and a half apiece (sold only in 
dozens, however) they are too dear. The 
child whose memory can be impressed with 
the resurrection or the crucifixion in no better 
way had better be in one of the training 
schools for the half-witted. . 





Principal Stewart of St. Mary’s College at 
St. Andrew’s University, Scotland, who was 
one of the delegates to the Pan-Presbyterian 
Council in Washington last year, has been 
giving his impressions of American life as he 
found it. Theologically, he thinks we are ex- 
tremely narrow and at least twenty-five years 
behind Scotland, not merely in our conclusions 
but in our indisposition to discuss certain sub- 
jects and our unwillingness to concede Chris- 
tian character to those who differ from us in 
matters of theology. It is too bad that the 
country at large has to suffer such an indict- 
ment because Principal Stewart lived in a 
Presbyterian environment while in this land. 





When Dr. Hillis made his flying trip from 
the Rangeley Lakes to Washington, in order 
to be present at the funeral of Mrs. Lyman J. 
Gage, it was interesting, so says one of the 
three gentlemen who accompanied him, to 
note the readiness with which railroad offi- 
cials and train hands responded to Dr. Hillis’s 
appeal for immediate and swift transporta- 
tion. Over part of the road he had to help 
work his passage by labor with others on a 
hand car, but the splendid organization of a 
modern railroad system was never better 
demonstrated than in the way special engines 
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from point to point awaited his coming and 
made unprecedented time in flying over the 
rails. It is a tribute not only to the influence 
and reputation which Dr. Hillis by his preach- 
ing and books has acquired in circles outside 
the church, but to the human sympathy in the 
heart of the average mar when there is a case 
of need and sorrow 500 miles away to which 
it is within their power to minister. 





Vacations, Where and How 


For the best article on this subject, not ex- 
ceeding 600 words in length and received be- 
fore July, The Congregationalist will give 
two awards of $10 each. One will be selected 
from the ministers who may write and one 
from the laymen and women. 

Our purpose is to secure varied and helpful 
suggestions on the use of the vacation period. 
Actual experience in former years will nat- 
urally serve as the basis of most contribu- 
tions, though the subject may be treated, if 
preferred, from a fanciful or philosophical 
point of view. What is most desired is con- 
crete and practical counsel regarding places 
and novel or interesting methods. .While it 
may not prove possible to print all the com- 
munications on the subject, the editors will 
select such as, in their judgment, will inter- 
est their readers. Address all communica- 
tions to “ Best Answers, care The Congrega- 
tionalist.” 


A Talk About Manuscripts 


BY THE MANAGING EDITOR 


Not about the hoary Sinaitic, Vatican and 
other priceless Biblical codices, but concern- 
ing the stream of manuscripts constantly flow- 
ing in to a newspaper office, do I venture a 
word. During the year 1900 The Congrega- 
tionalist received and recorded in its manu- 
script book not less than 1,292 contributions, 
of which all but sixty-two were returned to 
their authors. This fact alone makes mani- 
fest the excess of supply over demand as well 
as the nature of the editorial problem. It may 
conduce to a better understanding between 
this office and would-be contributors to the 
paper and may also be of general interest, if 
some idea is given of the character of the 
material submitted, our methods of handling 
it and the principles on which decisions are 
made. 

After a manuscript has been duly recorded 
it is assigned to a reader, usually a member of 
the editorial staff. When it relates to a tech- 
nical subject, the advice of an expert is some- 
times sought. We are frequently asked if 
every manuscript submitted receives a fair 
consideration and, after fourteen years’ expe- 
rience of the methods of this office, I can un- 
hesitatingly answer, “yes.” It is true that 
after a time a reader acquires acertain “sixth 
sense” by which he can quickly discern 
whether a manuscript is available or not. 
Fortunate it is that he does, otherwise he 
would be completely swamped, for manuscript 
reading is only one part of the editor’s voca- 
tion. And when he sits down, as he fre- 
quently does, with a pile of twenty-five manu- 
scripts, he speedily finds that it is possible to 
dispose of some of them with brief attention; 
but if there is the slightest irdication that the 
manuscript may be available, it has a careful 
reading. 

Contributions naturally divide themselves 
into three classes: (1) the good, or the ones 
we must have; (2) the bad, or the ones we 
won’t have; (3) the middle grade, in regard 
to which a first reading is not decisive. Our 
uniform practice in the last case is to lay the 
articles or poems aside for a second reading, 
or to submit them to some other member of 
the staff. Not infrequently half a dozen 
minds pass judgment and the final conclusion 
represents the assembled wisdom of the staff. 
It is not an unusual thing fer a manuscript to 
go the rounds of all the editors, only to undergo 
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at last an adverse verdict. Within a short 
time there have been two specific cases of 
such careful attention to two sets of manu- 
scripts from whose authors we were eager to 
obtain work. The amount of time given to 
them by various members of the staff aggre- 
vated many hours and, to our disappointment, 
the unanimous opinion at the close of the 
debate was that all the articles in both series 
should be returned. 

it is frequently intimated that a “ big name” 
is always the determining factor with refer- 
ence to a manuscript. That is one of the 
numerous false notions regarding journalism 
that prevail in circles where no real knowl- 
edge of the facts obtains. We are constantly 
returning articles and poems submitted to 
doctors of divinity, professors of colleges, 
authors of no small reputation. Itistrue that 
an editor is glad to add an Ian Maclaren or a 
Henry van Dyke to his staff of writers, but it 
does not follow that because an author has an 
international reputation that an editor will 
snatch at anything whatever that bears his 
name. Again and again material emanating 
from writers of high rank has been put one side, 
not because it was defective intrinsically, but 
because it did not suit immediate uses, and even 
if it could be had gratuitously we should not 
have surrendered our pages to it. On the 
other hand, an editor is constantly on the 
lookout for new writers, and the hope that he 
may the next moment discover an incipient 
Mary Wilkins or J. M. Barrie cheers him as 
he wades through reams of dreary manuscript. 
For he never knows just where he will find 
the coveted prize, and this paper once and 
again has had the pleasure of making discov- 
eries which have not only gladdened the ed- 
itors, but have introduced to the world men 
and women who through their pens have ren- 
dered-it good service. 

It is equally a mistake to think that a per- 
sonal *‘ pull” on the editor counts in his deci- 
sion regarding a manuscript. We are every 
week returning articles to friends, not to 
mention kindred. If an editor once allows 
himself to be governed by personal bias, the 
outcome would be a sorry one for the readers 
of his paper, and I am inclined to think that 
in the long run his own suffering would be as 
keen as it is now when he returns an article 
to the man who sat next him in college halls. 

As for the accepted manuscript, the next 
ordeal is the blue pencil. We use this instru- 
ment in our office with considerable freedom 
and vigor. Sometimes it is a greater tempta- 
tion to return a middle grade manuscript to 
the author than to take the trouble to put it 
into proper form for use, but if it is in the 
main acceptable we do not begrudge the time 
needed, perhaps in condensation, perhaps in 
rearrangement of paragraphs, perhaps in 
thinking out a more effective title. Indeed, 
hours of time are taken every week simply in 
preparing for the printer accepted manu- 
scripts. We havea great many writers, to be 
sure, whose work comes in almost perfect 
form, but there are other able, not to say bril- 
liant, wielders of the pen whose literary form 
can occasionally be improved. Not that we 
account ourselves smarter writers than they, 
but we have certain canons of taste and ac- 
credited journalistic molds to which we be- 
lieve it is our business to make the whole 
paper conform. Now and then we are ap- 
proached by a would-be contributor, who 
wants every word to go in just as he or she 
has written it, and we have reached the con- 
clusion that it does not pay to even examine 
that man’s (or woman’s) work. We have al- 
most always, however, found writers not 
only ready to avail themselves of the editor’s 
Suggestion, but grateful for the greater effect- 
iveness of the final revision. 

How about last year’s 1,300 rejected manu- 
Scripts? The criticisms that would probably 
apply to the larger part are their length and 
their untimeliness. More and more the rela- 
tion of an article to something in the public 
mind is being emphasized ; for instance, an ar- 
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ticle on Jonathan Edwards’s Theology came 
in the other day. If it had been offered last 
June, when there was a notable Edwards 
celebration at Northampton, it might have 
been accepted. If any one has a word to say, 
within brief compass, touching a matter of 
large significance, something with which peo- 
ple have to do more or less of the time, there 
is likely to be a market for his work, provided 
he can write simply and forcibly. Here, to 
select at random, are two great themes about 
which churches are thinking today—federa- 
tion and the approach to the child mind. 
A fresh treatment of either of these themes 
is likely to prove acceptable. 

We are asked frequently if The Congrega- 
tionalist pays for articles. It was one of the 
first religious papers so to do, and now, as 
formerly, its contributors are remunerated 
according to the character of the material. 
The scale of compensation must fluctuate, for 
when we want a thing very much we pay 
what it costs to get it. Other material of in- 
terest and value to our readers belongs to a 
class of which an abundance is to be had, and 
consequently the payment is small. Still 
other matter, in the ndture of open letters to 
the editor and the public, we print under 
Our Readers’ Forum and pay nothing for. 
The right to decide in what class an unsolic- 
ited contribution falls is always ours, unless 
the author, when submitting the manuscript, 
specifies that it is offered for money. 

What has been written may perhaps indicate 
the large and increasing number of would-be 
contributors to this paper and perhaps create 
a little more sympathy with the editors in their 
not easy task of discriminating between the 
good and the better and the better and the 
best. We would not discourage the sending 
of manuscript, only it should be understood 
that there never was a time when so much ex- 
cellent material has to be put one side for 
reasons known only to the editor and which, 
do his best, he cannot always explain. He 
may have just had an article on the same sub- 
ject, or may have recently orderedone. More- 
over, a newspaper has a certain number of 
pages, and it cannot condense whole libraries 
into 100 columns. But to indicate our friend- 
liness to would-be contributors, whether they 
already occupy a post of honor in the world 
or are simply sharpening their pencils in some 
quiet New England vale, I append a few sug- 
gestions regarding what The Congregational- 
ist wants and is always seeking. 

Devotional articles 500 to 8,000 words long. 

Sketches, bits of pastoral experience, 
glimpses of real life in all strata of society, 
warm with human feeling, 300 to 1,500 words 
long. 

Stories with a moral and spiritual note and 
background, not goody-goody, 1,200 to 2,500 
words long. Short juvenile stories. 

Christmas, Thanksgiving, Easter, Fourth of 
July and other occasional sketches and sto- 
ries out of the hackneyed order, 600 to 1,500 
words long. What is wanted is fresh treat- 
ment of old themes. 

Accounts of new methods and movements 
along Christian and philanthropic lines, 300 
to 800 words. 

Paragraphs of 150 words, In Briefs of from 
ten to 100 words. (This is one of the most 
promising fields for a young writer. A good 
paragraph is a joy forever to the editor. ) 

“Articles of travel and adventure suited to 
our Christian World numbers that will admit 
of illustrations, 1,500 to 2,500 words. 

Original studies of religious and social con- 
ditions, similar to the study of five Boston 
churches in our issue of April 13, 1901. 

New sketches of men and women prominent 
in the public eye, with hitherto unpublished 
material relating to them. 

Opinions on various subjects of interest to 
our readers. We do not require the views 
expressed to be in harmony with our editorial 
views, but it is our policy to make Our 
Readers’ Forum representative of all shades 
of opinion. 
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Dr. Webb 


Not with the shock of surprise with 
which was heard the news about a year 
ago of the death, in quick succession, of 
Dr. Behrends, Professor Park and Dr. 
Storrs comes the announcement of the 
passing away at his home in Wellesley 
last Monday morning of Rev. Edwin B. 
Webb, D. D. For months he has been a 
great sufferer, beyond the restorative 
skill of physicians, eagerly awaiting re- 
lease, but bowing with characteristic sub- 
mission to the divine will. 

Seldom does God take one of his serv- 
ants through such a furnace of pain. A 
year ago he visited New York with the 
hope of obtaining relief, but the surgeons 
could not afford any appreciable help, 
and since then he has been gradually ios- 
ing ground, though his fine constitution 
retarded the progress of the disease. For 
the last three or four months he has been 
confined to his room. 

With his departure the old guard of 
Congregationalism loses one of its most 
conspicuous members. He belonged, in 
age, talents and service, with the men 
just mentioned, and now that he is gone 
few are left of similar rank. From one 
end of this country to the other in Con- 
gregational circles, Dr. Webb has been 
known. He has exerted a powerful influ- 
ence over successive generations. He 
has been a fine representative of the 
courtly, patrician type of clergyman. He 
has led many souls into the kingdom of 
God. His life has been that of a blame- 
less Christian gentleman. Positive, de- 
cided, vigorous, Dr. Webb had the gift of 
drawing to him men divergent in temper- 
ament and position, and, having made 
friends, he held them. The closer one 
came to him, the deeper the joy in his 
fellowship and the keener the apprecia- 
tion of his real worth. 

Dr. Webb’s life stretches back over 
eighty-one years and intertwines itself 
with much that has been notable in de- 
nominational and general history. In the 
making and the shaping of events, he has 
had no small share, and down to the very 
last his life was productive. Born in 
Newcastle, Me., in 1820, he was a farmer’s 
boy, and in manual toil acquired that 
sturdy physique which has always made 
him notable among men. In those early 
years, too, he had a little glimpse of busi- 
ness through a clerkship in a country 
store. Thence he went to Lincoln Acad- 
emy and from there to Bowdoin, gradu- 
ating in 1846. A year of teaching was 
followed by three years at Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary at a time when Pro- 
fessor Shepard and Professor Pond were 
in their prime. He supplemented this 
course at Bowdoin by studies at Prince- 
ton, where he came under the influence of 
Professors Hodge and Alexander. 

Two pastorates comprised his active 
ministerial service, one of ten years and 
one of twenty-five. Both were note- 
worthy, and whatever the satisfaction Dr. 
Webb must have taken in later life in the 
retrospect of numerous lines of Christian 
activity, he must ever have found his 
chief delight in the fact that in his chosen 
calling he achieved so notable and endur- 
ing a success. 

His first pastorate was over the Congre- 
gational church in Augusta, and during 
his ten years there 130 persons were added 
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by confession. He quickly assumed a 
commanding position in the pulpit and the 
South Parish Church, spacious and beau- 
tiful, was filled every Sunday. The cul- 
ture, wealth and social prestige of that 
attractive Maine city were identified with 
his congregation, and when the legisla- 
ture was in session he spoke to men from 
all sections of the state. 

It was at Augusta that Dr. Webb’s 
ministry took on the evangelistic charac- 
ter that has ever distinguished it, and in 
the providence of God a layman was in- 
strumental in directing his pulpit work 
in this channel. One night Judge Shep- 
ley walked home with him and before 
parting said, ‘‘ You are just commencing 
your ministry, allow me to suggest that 
in each sermon you aim for one of two 
things—either to win a soul or to build 
up believers.” The remark lodged like an 
arrow in the young minister’s breast. It 
seemed at first a narrowing of his concep- 
tion of the pulpit, but after a sleepless 
night and after meditation and prayer he 
declared to himself, ‘‘The judge is right ; 
I ought to make his suggestion my aim.” 

So notable a ministry could not fail 
to attract wide attention. In due time 
representatives of Shawmut Church in 
Boston appeared in Augusta and induced 
Mr. Webb to accept a unanimous call 
yoted June 14, 1860. He was installed 
in October, Professor Shepard of Ban- 
gor preaching the sermon. Then began 
a period in the history of Shawmut 
Church which embraces its greatest out- 
ward prosperity, its largest gifts to be- 
nevolence and its most brilliant successes 
in the eyes of the public. It had been,,. 
before he came, a promising plant, and 
after his resignation, even up to the pres- 
ent hour, it has filled a large place in 
Congregationalism and in the religious 
life of the South End. But Dr. Webb’s 
pastorate synchronized with the most 
favoring external conditions. Three 
years after he assumed the pastorate a 
new house of worship was_ erected. 
Moreover, he was in the full flush of his 
manhood. Behind him was an experience 
by which he had profited. Before him 
was an opportunity for which any man 
might be grateful. He met it fully, drew 
about him substantial and generous busi- 
ness men, made the church the natural 
rendezvous for strangers in the city, 
lifted its pulpit to a commanding place, 
augmented the activities of the church 
and made its influence felt all round the 
world. Shawmut Church then occupied 
a position in the city of Boston akin to 
that of the Old South today. It was a 
bulwark to the denominational societies. 
It was thronged from Sabbath to Sabbath, 
and as he preached and labored Dr. Webb 
—as he became through a degree from 
Williams in 1864—grew also in the power 
of vigorous, interesting discourse. 

The growth of the church and parish 
required the services of an assistant pas- 
tor, and Robert West and H. H. Kelsey 
acted successively in this capacity during 
the later years of Dr. Webb’s ministry; 
but it was evidently the deliberate inten- 
tion of Dr. Webb to resign on the comple- 
tion of twenty-five years’ pastorate, so 
Oct. 4, 1885, his devoted people heard with 
regret his letter of resignation, and from 
that time he has been the beloved pastor 
emeritus, cherishing the warmest regard 
for his former charge and interested 


keenly in all its subsequent career. Dr. 
McElveen, the present pastor, who has 
visited him almost every week during his 
illness, has always found his first ques- 
tion to be one relating to Shawmut Church 
or its members. 

Dr. Dexter, writing in The Congrega- 
tionalist Oct. 8, 1885, upon Dr. Webb’s 
resignation, closes his editorial with this 
sentence: ‘‘Our honored friend still lives, 
and will live among us, in the ripe full- 
ness of his mature vigor; and should re- 
quest to be released from the Shawmut 
Church be complied with, there are plenty 
of ways in which he may continue—we 
trust for many years longer—his loving, 
effective and acceptable service for the 
Master.” 

The words were prophetic, for if ever a 
man performed a ministry at large after 
his retirement from the charge of a given 
church, it was Dr. Webb. In the next 
ten years he preached quite as fre- 
quently as he had the ten years previ- 
ously. Prominent. churches in Provi- 
dence, Worcester, St. Louis and San 
Francisco and other cities sought him as 
a supply during the interim between pas- 
torates. He thus became identified to an 
unusual degree with the church life of 
the denomination, and even when three- 
score years and ten were creeping upon 
him he retained his fondness for the pul- 
pit, and while wintering of late years at 
Palm Beach, Fla., he has been the bishop 
and teacher of the little church of our 
order there. 

Dr. Webb committed himself no less 
unreservedly to various ecclesiastical and 
educational trusts imposed upon him. 
He was always a sturdy believer in the 
evangelization of the whole world, and 
soon after assuming his Boston pastorate 
he became a member of the executive 
committee of the Home Missionary Soci 
ety. This position led him to travel to 
distant sections of the country, and from 
all his tours he returned with burning 
messages for the churches at home. He 
became affiliated also with, the National 
Home Missionary Society, serving as its 
vice-president for a number of years. 
In 1876 he was chosen a member of the 
Prudential Committee of the American 
Board, and for the last twenty-five years 
he has been a force in the counsels of 
that organization and done much toward 
increasing the missionary zeal of the 
churches. <A trip to the distant East, 
taken while he was pastor at Shawmut, 
had widened his vision of the missionary 
field. Upon the retirement of Dr. A. C. 
Thompson in 1893 from the chairmanship 
of the Prudential Committee, Dr. Webb 
succeeded to the position. It is not gen- 
erally known how influential he was in 
bringing about the peace which came as 
a welcome conclusion to the dissensions 
in the American Board rife from 1886 up 
to the Worcester meeting of 1893. Though 
Dr. Webb was looked upon as a stanch 
conservative, he did much in quiet ways 
to allay differences, and displayed, partic- 
ularly in the later years of the strife, a 
conciliatory and yielding spirit which 
shows that he was at heart far from 
being an extreme partisan. As trustee 
of Bowdoin College, Dr. Webb was a fre- 
quent attendant upon alumni gatherings 
and a loyal son of the institution. He 
was for years president of the board of 
trustees of Hartford Seminary. 
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Rich and beautiful was his home life. 
He was married, Oct. 19, 1852, to Miss 
Elizabeth Temple Tappan, daughter of 
Dr. Tappan, his predecessor at Augusta. 
She died several years ago. One daugh- 
ter, the wife of F. B. Ingraham survives, 
In supplementing his parochial work and 
in ministering to his personal needs Mrs. 
Webb realized a high ideal of wife and 
helper. The homes in Boston and Welles- 
ley were centers of hospitality and good 
cheer. 

In point of persuasive, effective dis- 
course, Dr. Webb in the day of his prime 
—and his prime lasted far on into the au- 
tumn period—had few peers. His erect, 
well-proportioned figure, his handsome 
countenance, his bright eye, the warm 
heart within that quickly fused thought 
into language—all these gifts and graces 
made oratory natural to him. When to 
these was joined a conviction of the 
truth of the gospel that possessed his 
whole nature, he was the man to face a 
congregation, to point out the way of life 
and to beseech men to be reconciled to 
Christ. His sermons were clear and di- 
rect. If he did not range as far afield as 
some preachers, he perhaps drove home 
with all the greater force the cardinal 
truths of Christianity. If he did not 
show an eagerness for modern thought, 
and did not accept all its conclusions, 
it was because he had found the old 
doctrines of sin and grace workable and 
effective. Why should he substitute any 
new accouterments for the whole armor 
of God, in which he had waged so good a 
fight and made such signal conquests ? 

Now that his earthly work is ended, it 
will fall to his sons in the faith, like Ne- 
hemiah Boynton, William E. Barton and 
Dr. McElveen, the present pastor of 
Shawmut Church, to Rev. D. W. Waldron 
of the City Missionary Society, and for 
long years an intimate friend, and to Dr. 
Plumb, his colleague on the Prudential 
Committee and his comrade in many a 
stirring denominational episode, to speak 
of varied aspects of his character and 
career. Scme, if not all, of these men 
will be heard at the funeral service in 
Shawmut Church, this week Thursday af- 
ternoon, or at the more formal memo- 
rial gathering at Shawmut Church next 
Sunday. But others who have admired 
and loved him, too, will not forego the 
opportunity of expressing publicly or 
privately their appreciation of the strong, 
kind heart which to its last beat throbbed 
with devotion to his Redeemer and his 
fellowmen. 





The mood in which Pres. Samuel Eliot of 
the American Unitarian Association is per- 
forming the duties of that office and leading 
the denomination is indicated by the follow- 
ing words from his latest official utterance: 


I yield to no one in my adhesion to the good 
Puritan principle of nonconformity, and I 
hold absolutely to the supreme right of a Con- 
gregational church to govern and control its 
own affairs; but at the same time I believe 
that the providence of God is now leading our 
churches into a new era, wherein the guiding 
principle is fellowship. I believe in harness- 
ing our forees in strong teams for definite 
tasks, in concentrating our energies, in con- 
solidating our activities, in unifying our meth- 
ods, that without sacrifice of essential inde- 
pendency we may more and more work to- 
gether for the coming of the kingdom of God. 
. . . Shall not our independence become mod- 
est enough to be fraternal and our fellowship 
sincere enough to be free? 
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A Great Day for Mt. Holyoke College 


Mary Lyon, with all her Puritan re- 
straint and simplicity, her modest con- 
ception of the school she founded for 
girls not able to pay over sixty dollars a 
year for their tuition, would have been 
dazzled and bewildered at the scenes at 
Mt. Holyoke College last Wednesday, 
when Mary Emma Woolley, A. M., 
Litt. D., L. H. D., was installed as its 
president. South Hadley has never be- 
fore seen such state and ceremonial as 
attended the inauguration exercises of 
this “youngest of college presidents in 
the youngest of colleges,” to 
use President Hazard’s happy 
characterization. Indeed, such 
an air of youth, of progress, of 
vigorous life, with all its pos- 
sibilities of growth, pervades 
the college, its twelve fine halls 
are so conspicuously modern, 
that a stranger finds it hard 
to realize that the institution 
has sixty-three years of his- 
toric service behind it. This is 
only a first impression, how- 
ever, for it soon becomes evi- 
dent that Mt. Holyoke has lost 
none of its old individuality, 
and that Mary Lyon’s ideals 
and influence are still a power. 

South Hadley was enchant- 
ing in its spring loveliness of 
apple blossoms and young green 
leaves, in the rapture of ori- 
oles and bobolinks, and the soft 
blue of the sky arching over 
hill and meadow. And the 
radiance of the May day was 
reflected in the expectant faces 
of the visitors whom the trolley 
cars began to unload early in 
the morning and who arrived 
in ever-increasing numbers up 
to two o’clock. Former prin- 
cipals and teachers, alumne, 
personal friends of the new 
president and of the students, 
visiting ministers, distin- 
guished academic guests turned 
their steps toward the Mary Lyon Chapel. 

The great procession formed at the 
gymnasium and wound across the beau- 
tiful campus. For picturesqueness of 
effect, for grace and beauty of coloring, 
a woman’s college has the advantage 
over a man’s on every such occasion. 
The choir of ninety young girls in black 
skirts and churchly white surplices ; the 
marshals in black, with blue stocks and 
wands ; the long line of Freshmen, Sopho- 
mores and Juniors in pure white, but 
each with gay streamers of ribbon repre- 
senting the class color; the sober Seniors 
following in cap and gown ; the academic 
guests with bright-colored hoods; and 
the variety of costumes worn by alumne, 
trustees and faculty made an effective 
moving picture, with the green of grass 
and trees as background. The choir, 
with sweet young voices, sang the proces- 
sional, Ancient of Days, as the proces- 
sion, headed by President Woolley and 
Dr. Judson Smith, entered the chapel. 

In prominent places sat the represent- 


Miss Woolley Inaugurated President 
By ANNIE L. BUCKLEY 


atives of a score of other colleges, most 
of them in scholar’s robes, At either 
side of Miss Woolley, on the platform, 
were the distinguished speakers of the 
day—Dr. Smith, whose duty it was as 
president of the board of trustees to 
make the opening address and presenta- 
tion of the keys; President Hazard, the 
gracious and womanly head of Wellesley 
College ; Dr. Harris, Amherst’s president, 
who represented academic neighborliness ; 
President Taylor of Vassar, the only one 
to come in plain citizen’s garb, not antic- 





ipating such pomp at Mt. Holyoke; and 
President Faunce of Brown, the univer- 
sity which claims the honor of equipping 
Miss Woolley for her high oftice. 

But the new president herself attracted 
most attention. Strength of character 
and intellect, earnestness of purpose, a 
solemn realization of responsibility were 
seen in every line of Miss Woolley’s face, 
but a genial smile now and then, a 
happy light in the brown eyes, relieved 
its gravity. Her modest yet thoroughly 
self-possessed manner, as she rose to 
give her inaugural address, would have 
won her audience, had they not, the ma- 
jority of them, been already her friends. 

It was a quiet, earnest address, with no 
effort at brilliancy or display of learning, 
devoted largely to the consideration of 
two practical questions: What is the 
outlook for the college woman? What 
can the college do to prepare her for her 
work? She spoke of the college woman 
as a teacher, as a social worker, as an in- 
ventor, as a scholar, as a home-maker. 


As preparation for such service, President 
Woolley called attention to the value of 
the logical, the disciplinary in college train- 
ing, but she pleaded also for equal empha- 
sis upon the importance of cultivating 
characteristics in the feminine realm and 
upon the attainment of gracious and cul-. 
tured womanhood. ‘A synonym for col- 
lege woman should be gentlewoman,”’ 
she declared, for “education should bring 
out the best in speech and manners as 
well as in thought.” In herclosing words 
the speaker’s earnest Christianity found 
expression: ‘‘ Education in its 
highest sense is something more 
than intellectual discipline, 
something more than culture; 
itis the building of the house 
upon a rock, and that rock is: 
Christ.” 

The hall rang with applause- 
as the new president took her 
seat. She was obliged to ac- 
knowledge it by rising and bow- 
ing, and it was pretty to see- 
her raise her eyes with an ex- 
pression of happy ownership- 
to the great gallery full of en-- 
thusiastic girls. But probably 
the happiest faces in the audi-- 
ence were those of her father 
and mother, Dr. and Mrs. J.J. 
Woolley of Pawtucket, R. L., 
and her first teacher when she 
was a child of five, Mrs. Fannie: 
Augur, to whom Miss Woolley 
paid a graceful tribute. Presi- 
dent Hazard brought Welles- 
ley’s tribute to the new educa- 
tional leader, until lately one of 
her own professors. President 
Taylor dwelt upon the need of 
the missionary spirit in the re- 
lation of the teacher to the stu- 
dent. In contrast with his seri- 
ous words were the facetious 
remarks of President Harris. 
But he was earnest in advocat- 
ing graces and accomplishments 
for women, placing chief em- 
phasis on literature, music and modern 
languages. In this President Faunce disa- 
greed with him, although in his own able, 
pleasing address he congratulated Mt. 
Holyoke for developing an ideal that is 
frankly feminine. 

The day had also its social features, 
chief of them being the reception given 
after the exercises in the gymnasium, 
which was charmingly decorated with 
blue and white draperies and apple blos- 
soms, One could hardly move without 
running up against a college professor or 
a group of alumne talking about old 
days. But whether one studied President 
Woolley’s face from the chapel platform, 
or watched her quick recognitions and 
cordial greetings at the reception, one 
felt sure that she is the right woman for 
the place, and that under the able guid- 
ance of a leader so gifted in mind and 
heart, so experienced in teaching and ad- 
ministration, so successful in command- 
ing the enthusiasm and love of her stu- 
dents, Mt. Holyoke has a great future. 
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Happenings in Washington 


Again bushes of forsythia and Japanese 
quince have flamed into color and faded, 
and stately tulip and magnolia trees have 
held us entranced with their passing 
glory. Once more adown some of the 
streets the dark green of the horse-chest- 
nut is aglow with its candle-like blos- 
soms, and along others toss the glad, full 
arms of the maples, while high overhead 
on the broad avenues the double lines of 
sycamore shake hands. A wealth of 
greenery everywhere, all for the looking, 
and about as fresh and rich and varied in 
the city as outside of it. 


The Conference of Charities 

For a week, under the double spell of 
these enchanting surroundings and fine 
weather, the National Conference of 
Charities and Corrections has held an 
earnest and inspiring series of sessions. 
Washington is rapidly becoming a con- 
noisseur in conventions, and has learned 
that only those that take hold of moral 
issues touch both the head and heart. 
The afternoons were devoted to sight-see- 
ing and excursions. The conference is 
not an authoritative nor a delegated 
body; membership is acquired by the pay- 
ment of an annual due of $2.50. The peo- 
ple come at their own charges and meet 
their own board bills. 


Personnel of the Conference 

The morning sessions were a group of 
half a dozen section meetings in different 
rooms. All the sessions were open to the 
public, and after every paper there was a 
free discussion with the five-minute rule 
strictly in force. It is a splendid body of 
men and women who thus come together 
annually to discuss practical philan- 
thropy. Many of the men wear business 
suits in the evening, and are more at 
their ease in speaking after slipping their 
hands into their pockets. They are Prot- 
estants—orthodox and heterodox—Catho- 
lics, Jews, people of all creeds and of no 
creeds, their one common statement, the 
words of Abou Ben Adem, “ Write me as 
one who loves his fellowmen.” 


Its Objects 

During some of the meetings the walls 
back of the filled rooms seemed to recede, 
and into view came thousands of neg- 
lected children, the pitiful destitution of 
homeless families, the wards of insane 
hospitals, the dull, blank faces of the 
mentally deficient, scores of state refor- 
matories divided into abnormal family 
groups by the modern cottage system, 
and, saddest of all, long lines of prisoners, 
unfortunate, vicious, criminal. One felt 
a sudden quick sympathy for thase who 
must lead their lives with these, to care 
and watch and tend them. Some of them 
said, ‘‘It is our one chance in all the year 
to get away from our own routine, to 
meet with others engaged in similar work, 
and to get new ideas.” 

The problems considered by these skilled 
workers were many and difficult; more 
and more are they demanding and re- 
ceiving the wisest and kindest intelli- 
gence. The careless and lazy practice of 
indiscriminate giving was severely de- 
nounced, the association of charities ap- 


By Lillian Camp Whittlesey 


proved. Tact and proper training are the 
requisites for the friendly visitor, and 
the same may be said for all workers 
among the classes considered. From the 
destitute and the neglected, the weak- 
minded and the morally unbalanced come 
the inmates of industrial homes, reform- 
atories and prisons. It was interesting 
to hear how, through these institutions, 
restoration to a normal life is often ac- 
complished. The influences of food, air, 
sunlight, occupation, the parole system 
and the indeterminate sentence for crim- 
inals were all reviewed. It comes back 
to the old proverb, ‘“‘An ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure,’’ and such 
subjects as:the restriction of marriage of 
the unfit, the saving of destitute, neg- 
lected children, and the happy results of 
such schemes as the George Junior Re- 
public were specially emphasized. 
Prominent Speakers 

Among those whom all wanted to hear 
was Mr. Jacob Riis, who speaks in the 
rapid, rambling, sketchy way in which he 
writes. His forte is to awaken sympathy 
with the dwellers in the slums. Comp- 
troller Coler, also of New York, is de- 
cided and clear-cut in his language. The 
association of public charities and the 
withdrawal of state and municipal sub- 
sidies from private charities were his 
strong points. Prof. W. O. Atwater, giv- 
ing evidence in his physique of being a 
well-fed man, had an audience equipped 
with note-books and pencils as he talked 
of Dietaries of Insane Hospitals and 
Other Institutions. One evening four 
fifteen-minute talks were given by ex- 
perts from New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia and Boston; the speakers were 
extremely typical of their cities. Hon. 
S. J. Barrows and Rev. F. H. Wines, 
D. D., were active throughout the con- 
ference. Several prominent men from 
England and Scotland were here. One 
of these confessed that he was “‘held up” 
by the size of cur buildings and the great- 
ness of our institutions. 
Sunday of the Conference 

Sunday many of the pulpits were filled 
by members of the conference without 
regard to denominations. At the First 
Church Rabbi Emil Hirsch of Chicago 
took for his text, ‘‘My kingdom is not of 
this world,” and in the evening from the 
same platform a Congregationalist and 
a Roman Catholic told of child saving in 
the large cities. The Church of the Cov- 
enant was crowded to hear Dr. Washing- 
ton Gladden, and at another Presbyterian 
church Prof. C. R. Henderson of the de- 
partment of sociology, Chicago Univer- 
sity, himself a Baptist, delighted his large 
audience. Sucha series of meetings leads 
the optimist to believe in the immediate 
dawn of a great ethical revival. In the 
sky is the glow of the Master’s words, 
‘‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.” The Chinese minister, 
when asked to say something at the clos- 
ing session, seemed to have gained the 
same impression, for he said, “It is the 
Golden Rule that has brought you all to 
this conference.” 


The Meeting of the National McAlIl Association 

The sessions of the National McAll As- 
sociation early in May were a series of 
bright and helpful meetings held in the 
Church of the Covenant. Mrs. Charles H. 
Parkhurst presided. The evening address 
was by Dr. Floyd Tomkins on the Twen- 
tieth Century Religion. He is a clear 
and progressive thinker and an earnest 
speaker, with the face and figure of a 
Puritan and wearing the garb of a church- 
man. While the McAll Association re- 
ports no specially arranged forward move- 
ment, there is certainly no falling behind 
in interest or contributions. 


At Howard University, Theological Department 

Howard University is passing through 
its examination and Commencement sea- 
son. A large number of medical and law 
students graduate, and the theologues, 
though fewer in number, have had the 
close touch of devoted and scholarly in- 
structots. It is lamentable that for sev- 
eral years the small appropriation from 
the A. M. A. has been cut off from this 
department. A recent pleasant occasion 
was the presentation of a fine portrait of 
Rev. J. G. Butler, D. D., for twenty years 
one of the instructors. The gift was 
made to the university by one of the 
members of his church and was a com- 
plete surprise to the doctor himself. 
Well past seventy-five, he is still in active 
service. A most modest map, he is yet 
well inured to celebrations, for he is one 
whom the city delights to honor. During 
the speeches at this time Dr. Pitzer took 
occasion to remind the audience that 
Howard University was indebted to him- 
self as a Southern Democrat for the first 
Government appropriation for the uni- 
versity, because he used his influence 
with his Southern friends. President 
Rankin spoke as a connecting link be- 
tween the faculty of Dr. Butler’s day and 
the present and congratulated Dr. Pitzer 
upon his loyalty to the old flag. 


lirs. [icKinley and firs. Gage 

The death of Mrs. Gage is greatly felt; 
she was a charming, cultured woman, re. 
ceiving and dispensing the hospitalities 
of official life here with keen pleasure. 
Her illness dates from the inauguration, 
when she took a fresh cqld after an at- 
tack of grip. The utmost tenderness 
was felt and expressed for the President 
during the anxious days of Mrs. McKin- 
ley’s extreme illness. Mrs. McKinley’s 
failing health had been noted even before 
tae beginning of his second term, and 
there were many who feared that the 
long trip across the continent would prove 
too much for herslender store of strength. 
The reaction when hope of recovery was 
flashed over the wires is well expressed 
by the soliloquy of a small black news- 
boy, as he sat on the curb sorting his 
papers: 


“Mrs. McKinley’s better; all who is 


glad, hold up your hands.” Up went his 
own and up went the hands, white and 
gloved, of the passers-by. ‘Now if you 
is so glad,” added the youthful sage, 
“how do you think President McKinley 
feels?” 
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The Primary Christian Realities 


Paul called the gospel of Christ the 
power of God unto salvation, and sup- 
ported this honorable designation by ap- 
peals to experience in himself and his 
prethren. © “‘By the grace of God I am 
what I am,” he said, and after a tremen- 
dous list of deep-dyed sinners he turned to 
his Corinthian readers saying, “‘ And such 
were some of you: but ye were washed, 
but ye were sanctified, but ye were justi- 
fied, in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and in the Spirit of our God.” The apos- 
tles regarded the very existence of the 
Christian people, with their life and char- 
acter, as living proof of divine transform- 
ing energy in Christ. The claim of a 
transforming power has never been lost 
out of Christianity, but has always been 
one of its glories. 

How can I tell of the transforming 
power without repetition of what I have 
said already? In a practical view, the 
doctrine of the transforming power is the 
crown of all Christian doctrine, and to 
state it is almost to recapitulate the 
whole. I have been describing the trans- 
forming power in all these articles. To 
make new creatures is the end in view in 
the entire Christian movement. Taking 
us men as we are, in our moral depravity 
and weakness, we may say that the di- 
vine Fatherhood itself has moral trans- 
formation for its immediate purpose con- 
cerning us. All starts and centers in 
what God is to us; and by perceiving how 
his relation to us works out in life, we see 
where the transforming power resides. 

The relation of God to men, by what- 
ever name we call it, is a relation of holy 
grace in which he desires their welfare. 
There are some who hesitate about call- 
ing God Father to all men; but with or 
without this particular name the Chris- 
tian revelation shows us God regarding 
men as rightfully his own, and desiring 
to bring them into his fellowship. Those 
who hesitate about the name of universal 
Fatherhood generally live under the in- 
fluence of the fact, and proclaim as joy- 
fully as any one that God is so related to 
men as to desire that they may be trans- 
formed into his own moral likeness. 

Surely moral transformation for us 
men is what God desires, or he would not 
have come seeking to accomplish it by 
Jesus Christ. The existence of his gra- 
cious work is evidence enough. But if 
we wish really to understand God’s desire 
for our moral transformation, we must 
see it embraced in the large, deep mean- 
ing of his Fatherhood. Then it is ac- 
counted for. The paternal heart desires 
the best good of the children and seeks it 
from an inward necessity of holy love. 
If the counsel of salvation is grounded in 
purpose and decree, it is externally in- 
telligible, but if it is grounded in Fa- 
therhood it is intelligible to our entire 
being, because it is seen and felt to be 
the expression of the entire being of 
God. If we, being evil, plan and labor 
for our childen’s good, how much more 
will our Heavenly Father seek the eter- 
nal health and welfare of his own. So 
we find the motive for our transforma- 
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Vv. The Transforming Power 
By Rev. WILLIAM Newton CLARKE, D. D. 


tion in the heart of our Father, and from 
him we reasonably expect the transform- 
ing power to proceed. 

The Fatherhood of God becomes Sav- 
iourhood in God when the world is in- 
volved in sin, and the Saviourhood of 
God comes forth to expression and effi- 
ciency in the Saviourhood of Christ. 
Christ comes to save us, that is, to trans- 
form us, for salvation ultimately consists 
in the gift and acquisition of a character 
like God’s own. And where should trans- 
forming power be found, if not in a Sav- 
iourhood like thatof Jesus Christ? What 
will break a hard heart like being loved 
even unto death? What will shame sin 
like suffering for sin, endured by the holy 


in the infinite patience of love? What. 


will inspire new power for goodness like 
the fellowship of faith and love with 
Jesus Christ, a fellowship that actually 
consists in the attunement of our hearts 
to the goodness that in him is perfect? 
But I need not dwell on this, for all 
Christian ages have known and joyfully 
acknowledged that in Christ the Saviour 
there exists a heart-breaking and heart- 
mending power, a transforming energy, 
sufficient to justify the triumphant claim 
of Paul, “If any man be in Christ he is a 
new creature.” 

The Fatherhood of God does not ex- 
haust the fullness of its Saviourhood in 
the work of Christ. The same great im- 
pulse is effective further in the operations 
of the Holy Spirit. The God who is mani- 
fest as Saviour in Christ is efficient as 
Saviour in the Spirit, the indwelling 
Friend. The inhabiting Spirit is God in 
us. He is here for the very purpose of 
transformation, and acts within us as a 
living power. He is with us in order 
that old things may indeed pass away and 
all may become new; and he works to 
that end, fulfilling the desire of the Father 
through the grece that is in Christ. 

This again is no news in Christendom, 
that I should dwell upon it long. The 
story of the Holy Spirit is the old, old 
story of power, told in all ages, registered 
in the godliness and virtue of the Christian 
people, confirmed by every strong uplift 
of holiness and love in the history of the 
faith. God himself is the great trans- 
former of man—God dwelling in man and 
working in holy grace directly upon his 
interior being. There is nothing strange 
in this, for who but God should be the 
transformer of his child into his own like- 
ness ? 

The idea of transformation may be ap- 
proached from another side, and we learn 
that from this side also the all-wise 
Father has approachedit. There is trans- 
forming power in a standard of character. 
Whatever is set before us as our aim has 
power to modify our being. How wor- 
thily has our Father used this power! 
First of all, it is himself that he sets be- 
fore us as our standard, and himself 
under that very name of Father, in which 
his moral excellence can most tenderly 
and powerfully appeal to us. ‘Ye there- 
fore shall be perfect, even as your Father 
who is in heaven is perfect.’”’ The char- 


agter is in the family and the children are 
summoned to conform to it. So there is 
a most winning reason why this standard 
should be our standard. It is the stan- 
dard of our kin, it is our Father’s own, 
and we can be our real selves only by 
being faithful to it. But when we ask 
what the standard is, we encounter an- 
other element of worthy power. God is 
love; God is pure, worthy, holy love. A 
holy love is what we are called to make 
our own. And is this a transforming 
thing todo? Holiness is the opposite of 
our sin, and love is the opposite of our 
selfishness. Holy love is the opposite of 
all that wrong and unworthy character 
which is our burden and our peril, from 
which we need to be delivered. Only 
through transformation can it be attained. 
And yet it is the quality to which some- 
thing in us makes swift and loyal response. 
All our best, all in ourselves that we re- 
spect, rises even against ourselves to con- 
sent to it and desire it. The stand- 
ard that is implied in the supremacy of 
love calls us up away from our inferior 
selves to what our better selves approve. 
The standard itself thus contains a power 
that helps toward transformation. 

Remember now by what facts and in- 
fluences this standard which appeals to 
our best selves is confirmed and brought 
home to us. The supremacy of holy love 
is confirmed to us by all the intimate and 
constraining influences of our indwelling 
Friend, the Holy Spirit, and is wrought 
into us by his touch. It is confirmed to 
us by all the significance of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, in his person, his 
character, his mission and his work, and 
is urged home upon us by the entire appeal 
of his redeeming love.. And it is con- 
firmed to us and borne in upon our hearts 
by what we know of the unseen but re- 
vealed Father, God, the holy and gracious 
Being whose nature makes the nature of 
things, and who holds us in the embrace 
of just such a holy love as we are bidden 
make our own. 

How beautiful is the unity and sim- 
plicity of all this! All is in Christ—which 
is the same as to say that all is in God, 
for in Christ God is expressed to us. God 
is our Father, God is our Saviour, God is 
our Friend, God is our standard. All 
these relations are but forms of one great 
relation, which we may humbly and grate- 
fully put into words, with good confidence 
that the words are true. The relation 
between God and us is the relation be- 
tween one Being whose character is holy 
love and other beings whom he is seeking 
to transform into the samecharacter. Into 
the scope of this relation, made known to 
us in the gospel of Jesus Christ, falls all 
divine government, all law, all discipline, 
all education, all redemption, all sanctifi- 
cation. We have our part to bear, of 
course, in the great endeavor. We must 
be open to the transforming influence, 
passively at some moments, actively at 
more, eagerly striving to appropriate the 
implanting of the heart of God in us, and 
loving the world as he loves it, with a 
love that seeks to save, 
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After the Dialogue of the Organ and the Sermon 


What happened after the dialogue of 
the organ and the sermon? Mr. Shel- 
don’s report in The Congregationalist, 
April 27, of that episode was so circum- 
stantial that no doubt remained as to 
where I could get information on. this 
interesting question. The belief pos- 
sessed me at once that I knew the min- 
ister in the case. A desire seized me to 
learn his feelings on the subject discussed 
by his coworkers, the organ and the ser- 
mon. The dear fellow is an earnest man, 
humble in talents and lowly in spirit, yet 
withal discerning and frank to tell the 
truth, and the following is a faithful re- 
port of what was learned by a talk with 
him the morning after the dialogue. 

The organ and the sermon were not 
alone in their disquietude after the Sun- 
day night service. If reposeful stillness 
pervaded the dark church at ten o’clock 
when their complaints were hushed, it 
was quite otherwise in the mind of the 
minister. He had trudged home after 
the service with mingled emotions. He, 
too, had a touch of dissatisfaction with 
the forced compression of his sermon. 
There were points in that sermon which 
he deemed of such vital importance that 
rigid effort had been necessary in passing 
them without amplification. 

He tried to reassure himself, however, 
by reflecting that if the music had com- 
pressed his sermon, it had expanded his 
audience, so that it had been his privilege 
to utter great gospel truths before sev- 
eral hundred people who would not have 
been there to hear but for the music. 
** And come to think of it,”” he meditated, 
“there was the hush that marks close 
listening during those twenty minutes 
of my sermon. At the close of the 
short prayer for God’s blessing on the 
word spoken and sung (I remember that 
I included the word sung), how still it 
was as I said ‘Amen’ and the trio moved 
to their place and began singing: 


‘ Art thou weary, art thou languid, art thou sore dis- 
tressed? 
Come to me, saith One, and coming, be at rest.’ 

“As the song went on through the stan- 
zas, each asking and answering so simply 
the everyday questions of hearts think- 
ing of following Jesus, I watched how 
closely the people were listening and the 
query came into my mind, ‘Isn’t the ap- 
plication being made now and about as 
effectively as if I had talked it?’” 

The minister had been much driven the 
week before, and he had given himself to 
his ministry eagerly and in manifold ways 
that day. As he sat in his room after 
the hour of the dialogue his nerves felt 
the laxness of reaction. ‘‘Ah me,” he 
sighed, ‘‘how I wish the earnest Chris- 
tians of our church had been there to- 
night. How many definite results might 
have followed if they had been there to 
give afriendly greeting to some whom I 
saw standing a moment in the pews after 
the benediction—and to invite people to 
come into other meetings of our church— 
and to say, ‘I’ll meet you at such and 
such a meeting and make you feel at 
home ’—and—and—yes, to speak a word 
of encouragement about beginning the 


By William Allen Knight, Fall River, Mass. 


Christian life to some of those young 
people whom I noticed, but could not 
reach myself, after the aisles filled with 
the departing audience. How I wish cor- 
dial Brother Goodfellow, the quiet busi- 
ness man and business Christian that 
he is, could have been there to say the 
right word to a young working-man and 
his wife, who sat down after the benedic- 
tion.” 

The minister’s vitality was running 
low by this time, but the wheels kept on 
turning after the day’s work was done. 
His spirits became flabby. So it was 
that he began to think of the families 
which, according to their custom, had 
dined together in congenial combinations 
that evening. He recalled how one of 
the most earnest men of the church, a 
prominent teacher in the Sunday school, 
had again followed his pleasant Sunday 
evening custom of making a round of 
kinsman’s calls in a circle of well-to do 
homes of the parish. 

He remembered also the earnest sen- 
tence prayers and pithy comments on 
Scripture quotations which he had heard 
in the young people’s meeting before the 
general service, and recalled seeing a 
group of these young friends of his stroll- 
ing off down the side street as he stood in 
his study door for a deep breath of fresh 
air before going into the pulpit for the 
evening service. He reflected how he 
used to wonder what became of most of 
these young Christians after their meet- 
ing, in which his heart was refreshed by 
their kind prayers for their church and 
their dear pastor. It started a smile as 
he thought how, since the evening service 
had come to be of public interest and to 
have a good attendance, a considerable 
number of these young Christians whom 
he loved now looked up into his face out 
of the evening audience. ‘But how I 
missed them before!” he ruminated. 

However, think of the case in the 
brightest light he could, the fact re- 
mained that the large audience of the 
evening had been gained, as for some 
time past, with but little active help 


from the people of the church by their - 


presence or co-operation. The minister 
was startled slightly as the clock on his 
mantle began striking eleven. His 
nerves were worn, his vitality was near- 
ing low tide. ‘‘Ah, what a trial this 
Sunday night service used to be,” he re- 
flected. The memory loomed darkly in 
his meditation. ‘I preached a half-hour 
then; I preached so earnestly that it gave 
me backache—and heartache, too. For 
our own people came about as they do 
now, and of outsiders there could be 
counted only two or three scores. I used 
to wonder why I had lost the power to 
preach and move people. Once I fanned 
my courage to a flame,” and a smile broke 
over his tired face at the memory, ‘‘ and 
ventured to put the gospel I wanted to 
preach under a series of topics drawn 
from current subjects of general interest. 
But just as the audiences began to fill the 
pews so that I could warm up and preach 
again, I found that my best church peo- 
ple were feeling that I was losing good 


judgment and the sense of what is fitting. 
So I stopped that forthwith, to hold my 
influence with my own people; and I set- 
tled down to suffer again the sight of 
emptiness and the sense of impotence as. 
each Sabbath evening brought me to 
stand in the great, solemn, lonesome 
church.” 

As the clock ticked on, the weary man 
felt a chill run up his back. He shivered. 
Pensively he stirred the coals in the nearly 
emptied grate. It was nearing midnight. 
and was low tide now in the weary pas- 
tor’s heart. ‘‘My problem,” he solilo- 
quized, “thas been this: How to be 
churchly, and yet get an audience with- 
out the help of churchly people.” Then 
he went to bed. 

After a time the restlessness yielded to 
drowsiness, as waters are smoothed by 
forming ice. It was so thin, however, 
that his thoughts broke through still. In 
such a state of things this thought came 
and went: “‘ That fugue in X minor tonight 
may not have been loaded—with redeem- 
ing grace—but it was better on the whole 
for me and the people than—a soundless 
row of pews running down the center 
aisle like a giant keyboard untouched.” 
He was almost asleep, but another dis- 
tinct thought came aiong: ‘‘That anthem 
might have been sung in Sanskrit for 
all I care—but I talked the gospel in 
plain English for twenty minutes to sev- 
eral hundred people who came because 
it was sung—and the fact is, the anthem 
was plain English, too, and helped me 
preach.” The wholesome warmth steal- 
ing over the minister’s tired body was 
evidently reaching his heart. Ere he sank 
into sound slumber this thought flitted 
by: ‘‘Don’t know that I should object if 
a pean to Zeus were sung occasionally, if 
thereby I could get to preach Christ to 
some hundreds of people particularly fond 
of pzeans—-and of Zeus ;—but that chorus 
tonight sang only the praise of Christ— 
and the people listened—then listened to 
me. Gloria tibi, Dom.” 

And the minister was lost in deep 
sleep. In his dreams he heard the voices 
of his chorus again. Their number 
seemed to increase and the sound of their 
singing to swell until he thought he 
heard a great multitude, which he could 
not number, singing: ‘‘Great and mar- 
velous are thy works, O Lord God Al- 
mighty ; righteous and true are thy ways, 
thou King of saints.” The tones of the 
organ were heard, too, and their deep, 
resonant harmonies seemed to grow in 
volume until they sounded like the voice 
of many waters and the mingled tide of 
music made by a multitude of harpers 
harping upon their harps. At one full 
burst of harmony he thrilled in ecstasy— 
and awoke. It was Monday morning. 
As he dressed in his usual ministerial 
clothes, he caught himself smiling as he 
glanced into the mirror. The thought 
back of the smile was this: ‘‘ After all, 
who knows but that music has a great 
part to play in giving the gospel to the 
people and so preparing the world for the 
music of heaven? *’ 
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This department is intended to be a clearing house for opinion on all topics of general importance. To that end, brief volun- 
tary contributions are invited in the hope that all sides of debatable questions will be freely and fairly discussed. In selecting these 
open letters for publication, the editors will endeavor to choose such as will interest and profit the readers of the paper. 


From Closet to Pulpit 


There are pictures of those who leave us to 
be seen no more which we still keep in sight. 
They are so impressive that we cannot shut 
them out of our vision. 

Of the late Elijah Kellogg I recall one such 
picture which abides with me as most sugges- 
tive and profitable. He was spending a Sab- 
bath with me, presenting the cause of the sea- 
men to my people. When the hour for the 
morning service approached he was in his 
room, and I went to call him. I knocked, but 
there was no response. Thinking he might 
have fallen asleep, I ventured to open the 
door. There he was upon his knees at the 
bedside absorbed in prayer. I shall not for- 
get the object lesson. It taught me the secret 
of that sincere, devout spirit. Here was a 
man, not shrewd in this world’s affairs, care- 
less of the prosaic details of life, to whom 
form and ceremony were of not much account ; 
but, when you came to vital spiritual realities, 
he was at home. He knew how to pray and 
how to lead souls to Christ. 

We are lamenting the loss of spiritual 
power in the pulpit. Whence will come any 
recovery? Only in following the example of 
this good man, who was wont to go from his 
knees to the pulpit. It is not more theology 
we are wanting, but more prayer. We have 
all the theology, and even more, than we can 
use. It is the man who has access to the 
throne who will have the greatest power in 
the pulpit in the future as in the past, who 
will come with the plain, vital truths of the 
Master’s message. ‘‘ What kind of a minister 
do you like?” was the question asked of a 
number of boys. One boy was wiser than 
many of his elders, and sent as his response, 
“T like a minister who preaches the gospel 
straight.” H. J. P. 


Creed and Confession of Faith 


In much of the current discussion concern- 
ing the doctrinal basis of the churches there 
is confusion in the failure to discriminate 
between a creed and a confession of faith. 
For example, the erroneous statement has 
frequently been made that the Maplewood 
Church of Malden had “discarded” its 
“‘creed.”” . 

As a matter of fact it appears that this par- 
ticular church never has had any creed, strictly 
so-called. Its doctrinal basis was stated in 
its constitution as being “in essential and 
fundamental accord with the Congregational 
churches of the United States,” and it is now 


* so stated. 


What this church actually did was to sim- 
plify the confession of faith and covenant to 
which its members are called to subscribe as 
individuals, making it shorter, simpler, and 
religious rather than theological in expression. 
This has been done by several churches whose 
confession of faith was found to be too ab- 
struse and unwieldy. How many of our 
churches know that as a matter of fact Pres- 
byterian churches require no creed subscrip- 
tion as a condition of membership? The doc- 
trinal position of a church may be one thing. 
Its conditions of membership may not require 
individual assent to doctrines. The terms, 
creed and confession of faith, may be used 
to make this distinction. M. 


The Second Preaching Service 


Ina recent issue of The Congregationalist 
the course of a certain church which has 
given up its second preaching service and 
placed the pastor in charge of the Sabbath 


school was commended as an example for 
other churches to follow. The church men- 
tioned doubtless acted wisely under the cir- 
cumstances, but I think it would be harmful 
for most churches to follow this example if 
not actually obliged to do so, for these reasons : 
(1) Nothing has yet been found that can take 
the place of preaching the gospel. (2) Inagreat 
proportion of our middle classes the entire 
family cannot be away from home at once to 
attend church, and the two services are help- 
ful in reaching the entire membership of fam- 
ilies. (3) The custom of omitting the afternoon 
sermon has done much to encourage Sabbath 
desecration, visiting, traveling, etc. (4) The 
least spiritual of the churches have been the 
first to think one sermon is enough. (5) Many 
churches are beginning to realize the neces- 
sity of a second service by daylight, and are 
acting accordingly. I trust this side of the 
question may receive careful attention. 
G. W. B, 


Wanted—a New Hymnody 


I have just finished my weekly task of se- 
lecting the hymns for the Sunday services, 
When I say “task” I meanit. I cannot per- 
suade myself that hymns are mere devotional 
sawdust in an ecclesiastical doll, and so I 
labor to have them mean something in rela- 
tion to the service. That is where the trouble 
comes. Many of the hymns I want have 
never been written, or, if written, the compil- 
ers have never seen fit to include them in their 
collections, and week after week I search the 
hymn-book over for what is not there. To be 
sure, ours is a somewhat antiquated collection, 
but I have studied all the recent issues, and 
find no marked advance in the direction in 
which I wish advance. The new collections 
are along the same old lines, and their sub- 
ject indexes scarcely vary at all from the old 
ones. 

My objection to the collections of hymns 
used in our churches is that they are domi- 
nated by the antiquated idea that Christian- 
ity is merely a satvage bureau, picking up the 
wreckage of this life and saving it for another. 
Christian thought has advanced, but the 
hymn-books have not. The idea is true in 
part, but only in part. 

Here are the hymns on Christ. There are 
enough on his birth and infancy, some on his 
temptation, an abundance on his passion, 
death, resurrection, ascension and supernal 
glory. In other words, his earthly humilia- 
tion and heavenly exaltation are the only view 
points of the hymn writers. What is there 
that celebrates his manliness, his virility, his 
broad humanity, his fullness of life? Jesus 
is presented as the comfort of the sorrrowing 
and the needy. Where is he presented as the 
example and inspiration of robust men lead- 
ing an earnest life? I would not have one 
less hymn upon the themes now treated, but in 
their one-sidedness the hymn-books distort 
Christ. So far as our hymnody is concerned, 
his life was almost a blank from the waters 
of Jordan to the upper room, and in his last 
hours we learn nothing of his self-mastery, 
faith, courage, heroism. The hymn writers 
appeal to our pity, not to our admiration and 
imitation. 

Deficiency in the apprehension of Christ in- 
volves deficiency in apprehension of the Chris- 
tian life. The stream cannot rise higher than 
its source. There are hymns for the tempted, 
the afflicted, the weary, the dying. How few 
there are for those bearing the ordinary bur- 
dens of life in the home, the schoolroom, the 
shop, the office, the storeor onthefarm! There 
are a great many about preaching the gospel, 


i. e., from the pulpit, but none at all about 
preaching the gospel in everyday life. There 
are a multitude about Christian duties, but 
few about the Christian life as the fullness of 
life. There are enough about God in nature, 
but so few about God in the everyday world. 
There are many about Christ’s second coming, 
but few about his abiding presence with his 
own. There are hymns of prayer for all the 
extraordinary occasions of life, but few for 
divine help in solving the problems that fill 
our thought nine-tenths of the time—such 
problems as choosing a calling, making a suc- 
cess of it, being honest and kindly in busi- 
ness, keeping sweet and keeping pure in the 
workaday world. The lack is in the appre- 
hension of the virility of life. Because of 
this lack our hymn collections have a hectic 
flush. The most virile hymns are those on 
the Christian warfare, but we do not want to 


. be always fighting. 


Then the kingdom. Foreign missions have 
a splendid array, home missions a few good 
ones, but for the coming of the kingdom right 
here in my village there is nothing at all. I 
would not forget the broad work, but I cannot 
forget the work I am busy about every day, 
and sometimes I would like to sing about it. 
Again, what hymns are there of prayer for 
the coming of the kingdom, not extensively, 
but intensively, for justice in commercial and 
industrial relations, for harmony between so- 
cial classes, for the uplifting of the laborer 
and the poor, for a Christianized education in 
all schools, public as well as denominational, 
for an inspiring Christianized literature and 
thought, for a Christianized nation, for Chris- 
tianized international relations? For our na- 
tion our ideal barely rises higher than free- 
dom, which is only a negative condition, and 
for the nations of the earth we can only ask 
peace, which is equally negative. What about 
international brotherhood and service, the 
penetration of all social and political action 
by the Christian ideal ? 

When we reach the life to come, according 
to the hymn-books, we shall find it a balm for 
the weary, a release from suffering, a reward 
for the persecuted and the toiling, a contrast 
to all the wretchedness of this life. One 
would think that the only use a Christian had 
for this world was to endure it and get out of 
it as soon as possible. There is not a word of 
the other life as the fruition of this life, of the 
continuity of all that is good and holy here, of 
the completion of the incomplete, of the reali- 
zation in its fullness of all that we have been 
striving for here, of the inflowing of the di- 
vine life in its richness, and the larger service 
of the new Jerusalem. 

In this devitalized hymnody is there not an 
explanation in part of the failure of the 
church to reach the men? I am not a poet 
nor a hymnologist, but I would like to propose 
that some one prepare a hymn-book for ordi- 
nary men in everyday life, to be used as a sup- 
plement to our present collections and a mine 
for future collectors. 


Wilmette, Til. W. H. WALKER. 


The Bible a Personal Message 


The article by Rev. Floyd Tomkins in The 
Congregationalist for March 16 has led me to 
give my own experience, thinking it may sug- 
gest an answer to some who ask wistfully, 
** How can I find the Bible fresh and interest- 
ing reading ?”’ 

Although a Christian and church member 
for many years, at the age of forty I had 
never really read the Bible. It is true I had 
read it from Genesis to Revelation, could re- 
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peat text after text, knew the names of the 
books and was familiar with most Bible char- 
acters, yet God’s Word meant very little to 
me. 

About five years ago I began to “‘ hunger and 
thirst after righteousness.” I turned to the 
Bible, eagerly searching for truth. At last I 
hit upon the plan which I have followed for 
three years, and which I recommend to any 
one who wishes to make the Bible the mes- 
sage of.God to his soul. 

Begin with Genesis, reading one chapter 
each day. Ask the Holy Spirit to show you 
God’s message. ‘*Open thou mine eyes that i 
may behold wondrous things out of thy law.” 
Mark the passage which comes to you with 
special force and copy it on a slip of paper, 
with date and reference. At the end of the 
year you have a personal calendar of Scrip- 
ture texts. 

Arrange the slips, which should be uniform 
in size, into pads, and mount them, one pad 
for each month, on a cardboard, on which is 
written, “God’s Word to Me.” Keep this 
calendar in your room, and never leaye in the 
morning without looking at it. 

In this way you have a double portion of 
God’s Word each day. At the end of a few 
years you will be surprised at the knowledge 
you have gained. You have the most precious 
promises stored in your memory, you know in 
what part of the Bible they are to be found; 
best of all, you have come to feel that God’s 
Word is to you. 

Better results will be obtained by selecting 
only one passage from each chapter, leaving 
much in reserve for future readings. 

3.4. P. 


The Death of Maltbie D. Bab- 
cock, D. D. 


SORROW IN NEW YORK CITY 





If those who feel responsibility for the Chris- 
tian uplift of New York city had been called 
upon to name the man who could least well be 
spared, they would almost certainly have 
named Dr. Maltbie D. Babcock. News of his 
death from typhoid fever in Naples reaching 
New York on the 19th caused a thrill of sor- 
row to run through the whole city. The 
Presbyterian General Assembly, in session in 
Philadelphia, stopped its labors on receiving 
the sad news, and was led in prayer by Dr. 
George T. Purves, the dead pastor’s near 
neighbor. 

It was near the close of February when Dr. 
Babcock and Mrs. Babcock, with a large party 
of ministers and others, sailed for Gibraltar 
on their way to the Holy Land. A tour of the 
Nile country had been taken, a month’s en- 
campment on the Mount of Olives enjoyed and 
a return journey through Constantinople and 
Athens had been made as far as Naples. 
Leaving the ship ill, Dr. Babcock was taken 
to a hospital and died two days later, after an 
illness of only a few days, his life being taken 
by his own hand, as later reports from Naples 
make clear. That in the delirium of his fever 
he should have been so carelessly guarded as 
to have left an opportunity for such a deplor- 
able fate implies a degree of negligence most 
reprehensible, and we are not surprised that 
his congregation are insisting that rigid in- 
vestigation of the affair shall be made, and 
the managers of the International Hospital in 
Naples be called to account. 

Dr. Babcock had been pastor of the Brick 
Church only a little more than one year. 
But it is not alone the Brick Church which 
mourns his death. Nor is it Presbyterians 
alone. In all denominations sorrow is gen- 
eral. One hears that New York, too big to be 
easily affected and too busy to stop and 
think, is steeped in commercialism. But here 
is a young man of forty-three, citizen of the 
city for hardly more than a year, who found 
it to have a heart of the right sort, and one 
that could throb with pain at his untimely 
death in a foreign city. 


Dr. Babcock was born in Syracuse and 
graduated from Syracuse University and Au- 
burn Theological Seminary. He had a pas- 
torate in Lockport, but left it for the Brown 
Memorial Church of Baltimore. While there 
he was considered, along with others, for the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church here, and 
is understood to have signified his unwilling- 
ness to become Dr. John Hall’s successor. 
Coming to the Brick Church, the greatest con- 
gregation in the Presbyterian Church, he has 
been looked upon during the past year as 
the foremost minister in his religious body. 
Not only are the pews of the Brick Church 
filled with men and women of large affairs in 
city and nation, but young men in large num- 
bers from every part of the country, students 
and business representatives, attend, so that 
the influence of the pastor is in the best sense 
national. Crowded as was the church under 
Dr. van Dyke, it has been even more crowded 
under the preaching of Dr. Babcock 

©. N. A. 
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Few deaths of recent years have been so sad 
as the passing away of Rev. Maltbie D. Bab- 
cock, D. D., at Naples, on his return from a 
journey through Palestine. The tragic ele- 
ments in the story reported in the meager ac- 
counts obtainable at this writing simply 
mean, to all who knew Dr. Babcock, that the 
Mediterranean fever, which made him its vic- 
tim, had affected his brain. Noman could be 
imagined less likely to commit suicide than 
this sunny-spirited young pastor. His minis- 
try in Baltimore, and for the past year as suc- 
cessor to Dr. Henry van Dyke in the historic 
Brick Presbyterian Church of New York, was 
an ideal ministry. No pastor in all the land 
was more beloved. It was not only that his 
brilliant intellect and his stirring oratorical 
powers commanded admiration; but the man 
himself was everywhere regarded as a per- 
sonal friend, so cordial was he, so frank, so 
cheery always and so thoroughly unselfish. 
He took great delight in the Christian En- 
deavor movement, enjoyed meeting the young 
people, made himself one of them and became 
a favorite speaker at their gatherings. He 
was one of the honored representatives of the 
Presbyterian Church upon the board of trus- 
tees of the United Society of Christian En- 
deavor, and had promised to take part in the 
coming International Convention at Cincin- 
nati. His death brings to thousands the shock 
of a personal bereavement, and leaves a va- 
cancy that it will be hard indeed to fill. 

Amos R. WELLS. 





Dr. Byington’s Sudden Death 


The devotional exercises of the opening 
session of the Home Missionary Society anni- 
versary in Boston last Tuesday were con- 
ducted. by Rev. Dr. Ezra H. Byington. 
Wednesday he attended some of the sessions, 
visited the Congregational Library rooms in 
the afternoon, was photographed with the 
delegates in front-of the State House. Thurs- 
day morning he arose and looked about his 
garden before breakfast, sat down at the table 
and began a vigorous discussion of one of the 
problems of administration of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society, and then a stroke of apoplexy 
came and he was dead. The shock to the dele- 
gates, to his many friends in the ministry, and 
to his neighbors in Newton could not have 
been greater than it was. 

Dr. Byington was born at Hinesburg, Vt., 
Sept. 13, 1828; graduated from the University 
of Vermont in 1852, from which institution he 
received the degree of D. D. in 1890. He en- 
tered Andover Seminary and was graduated 
in the class of 1857, of which the late Rev. Dr. 
Hazen and Rev. Messrs. L. H. Cobb and Rich- 
ard Cordley and Prof. J. Henry Thayer were 
other notable members. He was ordained in 
1859 and his first pastorate was at Windsor, 
Vt., where he remained until 1869. Fora year 
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he then served as acting pastor of the Ameri- 
can Presbyterian Church in Montreal. From 
1871 to 1878 he was pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church at Brunswick, Me. After a 
year and a half of residence in Andover, he 
was called to Monson, where he remained 
until 1887. Subsequently he served as libra- 
rian of the New England Historic-Genealogi- 
cal Society. 

As historian of the Congregational churches 
of Hinesburg, Windsor and New Haven, Vt., 
he early showed an interest in New England 
beginnings that he never lost, and during the 
last years of his life, after he ceased to bear 
pastoral burdens, the fruit of his long years 
of study of New England history began to 
appear in books, which won from the ablest 





American and English critical journals praise 
of an unusual sort. The Puritan in England 
and New England (1896) and The Puritan as 
a Colonist and Reformer (1899) are books rel- 
ative to Puritanism which have unusual mer- 
its of style, as well as breadth of thought and 
accuracy of information. His book, The 
Christ of Yesterday, Today and Forever, isa 
collection of sermons issued in 1897, in which 
are brought together his views on the mes- 
sage of the pulpit of the time. Frankly rec- 
ognizing the impossibility of retaining some 
of the old views and much of the old termi- 
nology, he insisted strongly on the duty of 
emphasizing the personal responsibility of all 
men and the supernatural elements of the 
gospel. 

Dr. Byington was loyal to the denomination 
to an unusual degree, deeply interested in its 
procedure, faithful in attendance on its major 
and minor meetings and full of wise counsels. 
At his funeral at the Eliot Church, Newton, 
last Monday, Rev. William H. Davis, his pas- 
tor, Drs. A. H. Plumb, Wolcott Calkins, 
Alexander McKenzie and H. J. Patrick spoke 
in praise of the dead. The pall-bearers rep- 
resented the various societies of which Dr. 
Byington wasamember. The interment was 
at Newhaven, Vt. 





Education 


Pres. A. H. Strong of Rochester Theologi- 
cal Seminary for a year after May, 1902, will 
travel among the theological seminaries of 
Europe and this country, and also revise his 
work on systematic theology. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie has given $500,000 to 
establish district libraries in Glasgow, Scot- 
land, the city from whence he sailed fifty-two 
years ago for the United States. Mr. Carnegie 
has given $10,000,000 to the Scotch universi- 
ties of Edinburgh, Glasgow and Aberdeen to 
provide free education for Scotch youths. 
No English, Irish or colonials need apply. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, May 26-June 1. Imitation the Best 
Commemoration. Phil. 2: 1-11, 19-22; Heb. 
11: 32-12: 2. 

Most natural, trustworthy, fruitful. 
(For prayer meeting editorial see page 811.] 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Remembering the Dead 
BY JAMES BUCKHAM 


On the other side of the stream 
That steals by this earthly shore, 

| know that our loved ones love us still, 
Just as they loved of yore. 


They carry us in their thoughts, 
They speak of us when they meet, 

And ever and ever the troth of old 
Rides with them warm and sweet. 


0 patient and constant dead, 
Whom so easily we put by, 

Who fade away from our inmost thoughts 
As the stars fade out of the sky! 


We put them so far away, 
We hide them so deep with God ; 

We think of them snatched to the farthest star 
As soon as they’re under the sod. 


Ah me! it is pittful so, 
Dear lovers, so leal and near, 

Aye pressing your faces against the gates 
Of our hearts and we will not hear! 


O friends, when our sainted dead 
Pass over that unseen line, 

They fly not far, to a foreign land, 
They dwell in your land and mine. 


A land that no fire can burn, 
No element sweep away, 

The dear long home of immortal love, 
God’s country and ours for aye! 


So draw to them closer. there, 
As of old time, hand in hand. 
God meant we should walk, through life and 
death, 
In Love’s immortal land. 





We sometimes hear 
patriotic societies 
criticised for spending so much money in 
placing expensive tablets and monuments 
to the memory of the dead. Such critics 
probably do not understand that these 
same societies are also doing a great deal 
for the living, as, naturally, this work is 
done more quietly and without much rec- 
ognition from the newspapers. Members 
of these organizations who are in finan- 
cial straits are helped to a greater or less 
degree, according to the needs of the case, 
sometimes the entire support of an aged 
man or woman being assumed by a sin- 
gle chapter. Money, without interest, is 
loaned to young men and women who de- 
sire to fit themselves for some life work 
for which a public school education does 
not qualify them, and prizes for careful 
historical work are frequently awarded 
to members of our schools and colleges. 
Free reading-rooms have been opened by 
the societies in some places, and free lec- 
tures on historical subjects have been 
given. A recent memorial to Nathan 
Hale took the form of a beautiful drink- 
ing fountain, presented toa New England 
town by an enthusiastic chapter of one of 
the Revolutionary societies. As the 
years advance there will be fewer and 
fewer historic places to mark, but these 
branches of the work will grow in impor- 
tance.and will aid in stimulating that 
spirit of patriotism which it is the aim of 
all these organizations to encourage. 


Remembering the Living 





The hours are yours ’twixt dawn and night; 
And since that Youth’s sure aftermath 
Is Memory—use the day aright. 

—Richard Burton. 


Those who know tell 
us that the number of 
Women's Exchanges is decidedly smaller 
now than fifteen years ago. There are 
doubtless many reasons for this decrease, 
but it would seem to indicate that women 
have found more profitable ways of 
earning money than the sadly uncertain 
one of sending fancy articles, cakes, jel- 
lies, etc., to an Exchange, on the chance 
of their being sold. _During the last few 
years many new occupations have been 
opened to women, and opportunities have 
also been given for perfecting themselves 
in those of which they already had some 
knowledge. They have learned that really 
excellent work will sell and that it can 
usually be sold more profitably without 
he medium of an Exchange. Conse- 
quently many women are now supplying 
regular customers with articles of their 
own handiwork, or they have opened 
bakeries, or lunchrooms, or they have 
become expert in some entirely new line 
of work, and have largely overcome that 
dread of having it known they were earn- 
ing money which formerly led them to 
patronize Exchanges. It is a wholesome 
sign that so many of the young women 
of this generation are striving to perfect 
themselves in some occupation by means 
of which they can, if necessary, become 
self-supporting. 


Women’s Exchanges 





The Children’s National Guild 
of Courtesy 


BY LUCIA AMES MEAD 


This is the title of a seciety inaugu- 
rated in England in 1892 for the promotion 
of a spirit of politeness among children 
of the rising generation. Its methods 
and its success may well be studied by a 
people like our own, which is as noted for 
its lack of manners among children as 
for the kind consideration of its men 
towards all women. If the soft-voiced 
English child, reared in an atmosphere of 
respect for age and deference to superi- 
ors, needs such an organization, how 
much more does the obstreperous Ameri- 
can youngster, whose “J don’t think so” 
is a common retort to counsel from his 
elders. 

Professor Meikeljohn of St. Andrews 
University is the president of the guild, 
and among its vice-presidents may be 
counted men and women of rank and 
eminent in authorship, among them Sir 
Walter Besant. In 1899 the membership 
in different towns was reported as 25,000 
and it has since had large accessions. In 
a report from the Nottingham center we 
find the membership in that town to be 
nearly 8,000. Even children of six years 
join the guild and try to carry out the 
rule: ‘‘Help your parents as much as 
youcan.” Acording to the report, ‘They 
say they can sweep the hearth, wash up, 
find father’s slippers, fetch the milk,” 
etc. 

In the list of rules, which are divided 
into rules for “courtesy to self,-courtesy 
at home, courtesy at school, courtesy at 
play, courtesy in the street, courtesy at 
table, courtesy everywhere,” we notice 
injunctions like the following: ‘‘ Do not 


mark or write on doors or walls; Do not 
make slides on the pavement—this often 
results in dangerous accidents; Do not 
make fun of old orcrippled people; Never 
interrupt when a person is speaking.’ 
What a boon if 25,000 American children 
would pledge themselves to try to observe 
this last rule! The spirit of the whole 
movement is perhaps best exemplified by 
the following stanza from the little publi- 
cation, Courtesy, which is the organ of 
the guild. 

A smile, a word, a touch, 

And each is easily given ; 
Yet either may win 
A soul from sin, 
Or smooth the way to heaven. 

A smile may lighten the failing heart, 

A word may soften pain’s keenest smart, 

A touch may lead us from sin apart, 

How easily either is given! 

Any boy or girl between the ages of five 
and fifteen can become a member by pay- 
ing one penny and signing the declara- 
tion, in which a promise is made of special 
endeavor to observe the rules, which are 
printed on the certificate of membership. 
Branches of the guild are formed by 
adult ‘‘correspondents,” who have the 
power of suspending members. These 
correspondents receive instructions from 
headquarters and carry out the work 
with that system and co-operation with- 
out which enthusiasm and interest would 
soon wane. Certificates and diplomas 
are awarded to members after certain 
years of membership, and these serve to 
encourage membership and promote a 
worthy pride in it, 

An admirable reading-book for school 
children about ten years old, entitled 
Courtesy, A Reader for Older Boys and 
Girls, written by H. E. Norton, is pub- 
lished by Macmillan, and serves, with its 
stories and illustrations, to emphasize 
the kindly thought for others and the 
true spirit of service and patriotism 
which this unique and notable guild is 
trying to promote. 

In many American homes lack of man- 
ners is fast becoming something akin to 
lack of morals. The grandmother and 
guest are frequently forced into a sec- 
ondary position in conversation, the tea- 
table talk being monopolized by children’s 
chatter and clamor. Deference to age is 
conspicuous by its absence. The child is 
encouraged to think of himself first and 
others last, for fear that his ‘“‘sponta- 
neity” be checked. Among well-bred 
Europeans the American child is usually 
considered a nuisance, to be held up as a 
warning. Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer 
tells a good story of her experience ina 
German railway train, when a tiny Karl, 
who had committed some little rudeness, 
was reproved in a shocked tone by his 
mother. ‘‘ Myson,” said she, ‘‘ what shall 
I do with you? You behave just like an 
American child.” Evidently nothing 
more crushing could have been said. 
The traveler who has once lived with 
foreign children and observed their sweet 
courtesies and absence of pertness, and 
has seen how happy children are in con- 
sidering others, may well desire that our 
active, vigorous American children may 
add a new grace to the other charms 
which make them the light and joy of 
our homes. 
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The school is compelled today to do 
much that the home neglects. Might not 
an American Guild of Courtesy do some- 
thing to accomplish the result so de- 
voutly to be wished ? 





“ Maids of Honor to the 
Spring” 
BY CAROLINE A. CREEVEY 


Thus Robert Herrick names the violets, 
and he closes his little poem with the 
words, 

By and by, 

Ye do lie, 

Poor girls, neglected. 
Now is the time to study them, for 
their modest blossoms are soon lost in 
the shadow of the up-springing growths 
of June. The genus Viola contains about 
150 widely distributed species, yellow, 
blue and white. In eastern North Amer- 
ica there are, in field and marsh and 
wood, twenty that are blue and eight that 
are yellow or white. Among them is the 
little heart’s-ease, dear to our grandmoth- 
ers, which has strayed from the gardens 
and become wild. Prolific little plants 
they are, many of them blooming a second 
time in autumn. They show wisdom in 
putting their eggs into two baskets, so 
that if one fails, the other may carry on 
the species. 

The violet presents some elaborate de- 
vices for securing insect visits and their 
aid in cross-fertilization. The nectar is 
buried in a bag or pouch at the end of one 
petal, thus compelling the insect to come 
well into the flower, while the bearded 
petals afford a rough platform to stand 
upon, and the center is a conspicuous yel- 
low. But besides these evident blossoms 
others, without petals, are produced 
later, dull, hidden under earth and leaves, 
self-fertilizing and very fertile. These 
cleistogamous blossoms, having no de- 
signs on bees and butterflies, possess no 
brightness or beauty, which goes to prove 
that plants are practical things, indiffer- 
ent to our applause, intent on carrying 
out their own ideas in their own way. 
With these two kinds of blossoms propa- 
gation is assured. But to make assur- 
ance triply sure some of them are propa- 
gated also by runners, which root at a dis- 
tance from the parent plant. 

The showy bird’s-foot violet (V. pedata) 
has not learned to produce cleistogamous 
blossoms. This is a handsome species, 
growing in open, sandy soil, easily seen 
by the bees. The stamens lie under the 
stigma. On entering a flower the in- 
sect’s tongue brushes against the stigma, 
leaving pollen collected in previous vis- 
its, and in diving for nectar fresh grains 
are shaken from the anther hoods over 
the base of the insect’s proboscis. The 
flowérs of bird’s-foot are often more than 
an inch across, light blue, with pro- 
nounced yellow center, on scapes ten 
inches high. The leaves, deeply cut, like 
bird’s claws, grow in clusters, the outer 
ones on short petioles. 

The arrow-leaved violet (V. sagittata), 
found mostly in low meadows and 
marshes, presents a fine example of 
cleistogamous blossoms. These should 
be sought for in June, and still later the 
capsules will be found, filled with seeds. 
The flowers and leaves of this species 
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grow eight or nine inches high. The ar- 
row-shaped leaf is long pointed, irregu- 
larly cut near the base. All but the low- 
est petal are thickly bearded, and the 
color is dark blue. Some insects eat the 
pollen of flowers. In order to prevent 
this, violet turns her face upward, and 
the pollen, when jarred, falls back into 
the depths of the flower. Small bees, as 
the osmias, are the best visitors for this 
family, but butterflies are often found 
upon the blossoms. 

The early blue violet (V. palmaia), 
smaller than the last, with all its leaves 
cut in a similar manner, belongs in dry 
woods and fields. Its leaf and flower 
stems are somewhat hairy. The color is 
bright blue. A common species in mead- 
ows, marshes and moist woods, with en- 
tire, kidney-shaped leaves, is the hooded 
blue violet (V. obliqua). In wet places 
the flowers stand much higher than the 
leaves. The capsules are large, espe- 
cially those produced by the cleistoga- 
mous blossoms. All violets have a way 
of scattering their seeds when ripe by the 
sudden bursting of the pod into three 
parts. The seeds are thrown, says Pro- 
fessor Coulter, as you would snap a moist 
apple seed, pinching it between your 
thumb and finger. The marsh violet 
(V. palustris) and Selkirk’s violet (V. 
Selkirkii) love wet soil. They are smooth 
plants, with roundish, somewhat heart- 
shaped leaves. The petals are pale lilac, 
almost white. 

All these that have been mentioned 
have no proper stems, but spring from 
rootstocks, short and thick, or slender 
and creeping. Most of the yellow violets 
have stems, the flower springing from the 
leaf axils. Such is the familiar downy 
yellow (V. pubescens), one of the early 
and favorite species. It is tall, reaching 
fifteen or twenty inches in height, the 
leaves are broadly ovate, very hairy, flow- 
ers bright yellow, purple-veined. There 
are ‘four species of yellow violets, the 
round-leaved (V. rotundifolia) being paler 
than the others, producing very large 
leaves after the flowering season is 
over. It frequents the woods and rocky 
hillsides. . 

Of the white violets the sweet white 
(V. blanda) loves the swampy places, and 
buries itself in moss. It is the tiniest of 
the family, with white, fragrant blos- 
soms, veined with purple. The only way 
to enjoy it out of its haunts is to take it 
up by the roots and keep it with moss in 
a wet saucer. This plant produces a few 
apetalous blossoms on slender stolons. 
Along the same stream may possibly be 
found the lance-leaved violet (V. lanceo- 
lata), also white, rather larger than the 
blanda, with linear, long leaves tapering 
into long petioles. It also is fragrant. 

The sweet English violet bids fair to 
become established here. The number of 
these flowers that are sold in our city 
markets is almost incredible. It has 
been adopted as the flower of Yale Uni- 
versity, and in New Haven especially it 
can be obtained abundantly and for a 
very small price all winter long. 





Any mother may force her child to 
memorize men’s definition of God, but 
only one—who has herself a filial spirit— 
can teach him to know his Heavenly 
Father,—Susan E. Blow. 
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Closet and Altar 


But we would not have you ignorant, 
brethren, concerning them which fall asleep ; 
that ye sorrow not, even as the rest, which 
have no hope. 





When providences are black and ter- 
rible to God’s people the Lord Jesus 
shows himself to them in a wonderful 
manner ; the which, sometimes, they can 
as little bear as they can the things that 
were terrible to them. They were afraid 
of the wind and the water; they were 
also afraid of their Lord and Saviour 
when he appeared to them.—John Bun- 
yan. 





Your son hath changed dwelling-places, 
but not his Master. Christ thought good 
to have no more of his service here ; yet, 
“His servants shall serve him.”—Samuel 
Rutherford. 


“God lent him and takes him,” you sigh. 
Nay, there let me break with your pain. 

God’s generous in giving, say I, 

And the thing which he gives, 1 deny 
That he ever can take back again. 





He lends not, but gives to the end, 

As he loves to the end. If it seem 
That he draws back a gift, comprehend 
’Tis to add to it rather . . . amend, 

And finish it up to your dream. 

—E. B. Browning. 





I had a friend, and though he now is 
elsewhere, why shouldn’t I say I have 
him still ?—Dr. John Brown. 





This is the true consolation for every 
earthly bereavement. The going out of 
an earthly joy makes way for the coming 
of a divine Consoler. The heart bruised 
and mellowed by grief is prepared as it 
could be in no other way for the minis- 
trations of a loving Christ. ‘The pres- 
ent Christ,” says Dr. MacLaren, ‘“‘is the 
only remedy for the orphanhood of the 
world.” —Charles A. Savage. 





If I only wish for clear water, it is of 
little consequence whether it be brought 
in a vase of gold or glass. I should even 
receive it with more pleasure when pre- 
sented in glass, because I can then see it 
more clearly than inagoldencup. Inlike 
manner, if I seek only the will of God I 
should be indifferent whether it be pre- 
sented to me in tribulation or consola- 
tion, provided I can clearly discern it. It 
should be even more agreeable in suffer- 
ing, because it is then more visible, and 
the only amiability of tribulation is that 
which it borrows from the divine will.— 
Francis of Sales. 





In Christendom the greatest distinction 
which our heavenly Father’s love often 
puts upon a human life is that of pre- 
eminence in suffering.—Canon Liddon. 





Father, in our affliction, by Thy 
very Presence, unseen yet known and 
precious, comfort us; in our need let the 
exceeding greatness of Thy power ap- 
pear; in our weakness Thine abound- 
ing grace be perfected; in all our suf- 
fering, burden, heartache, our grief, 
our sin, O God, may thy love that 
never faileth, Thy love deeper than 
thought, or life, or being, Thy love 
that is Thy Self, be known to us, and 
brin on peace; through Jesus Christ 
our > n. 
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The Conversation Corner 


IT isa long while 
since we have 
had the flag in 
the Corner, and 
as Memorial Day 
will come before 
our next paper I 
have ordered D. 
F. to put it at the 
head of the col- 
umn today. We cannot honor too much 
the ‘“‘old veterans’? who marched behind 
it from 1861 to 1865 and fought the battles 
of freedom. They are growing less in 
number every year and I advise you, boys 
and girls, to take careful notice of these 
Memorial Day services; if you can get 
some day an old soldier to tell you his ex 
perience in the great War of the Rebel- 
lion, you will have something worth re- 
membering after all the men of 1861 have 
passed away. 

This reminds me of an interesting letter 
I had not long ago from one of the oldest 
of our Old Folks—notice how far back he 
can remember! 

Dear Mr. Martin: Can you tell the author 
of the old poem beginning with, or entitled, 
“The old blue coat the soldier wore”? Was 
it written by Bishop Burgess of Maine? The 
Conversation Corner is welcomed by the 
young and the old as interesting, suggestive 
and helpful. Weold folks find its facts and 
reminiscences pleasant and profitable. The 
first six years of my life were spent in Bos- 
ton. My home was in School Street, opposite 
the present City Hall. Rev. Hiram Bingham 
was a frequent visitor. He was one of the 
first missionaries to the Sandwich Islands. I 
remember hearing him tell of the work he 
was to undertake, although I was only five 
years old. I remember going to the vestry in 
Park Street Church, where the pastor, Dr. 
Griffin, met the children, and heard them re- 
cite the catechism. 

Bangor, Me. E. F. D. 

As Hiram Bingham, Asa Thurston and 
the rest received their farewell instruc- 
tions in Park Street Church in October, 
1819, we can reckon about how old Mr. 
D. is and when he lived in School Street! 
By the way, his home must have been 
close to the headquarters of the British 
general in 1776, when the Boston boys 
called upon him to complain of his serv 
ant for interfering with their coasting 
down the street. You remember that 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale kindly wrote 
us a letter, giving the exact location of 
that famous incident, a few years ago—I 
hope you preserved it in your scrap-book. 

Now about the ‘“‘blue-coat poem. Af- 
ter considerable search I found it at the 
Public Library the other day in a volume 
of Bishop Burgess’s peems (Hartford, 
1868). Instead of sending it to Dea. D., I 
think I will print at least a part of it, for 
surely nothing could be more appropri- 
ate for Memorial Day. 

THE OLD BLUE COAT. A WAR SONG. 


You asked me, little one, why I bowed, 
Though never I passed the man before ; 
Because my heart was full and proud 
When I saw the old blue coat he wore ; 
The blue great-coat, the sky-blue coat, 
The old blue coat the soldier wore. 


I know not, I, what weapon he chose, 

What chief he followed, what badge he bore ; 
Enough that in the front of foes 

His country’s blue great-coat he wore ; 

The blue great-coat, the sky-blue coat, 

The old blue coat the soldier wore. 


It mattered not much if he drew his line 
From Shem or Ham in the days of yore ; 
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For surely he was a brother of mine, 
Who for my sake the war-coat wore ; 
The blue great-coat, the sky-blue coat, 
The old blue coat the soldier wore. 


He had worn it long, and borne it far, 

And perhaps on the red Virginia shore ; 

From midnight chill till the morning star 

That warm great-coat the sentry wore ; 

The blue great-coat, the sky-blue coat, 

The old blue coat the soldier wore. 

Perhaps it was seen in Burnside’s ranks, 
When Rappahannock ran dark with gore ; 
Perhaps on the mountain-side with Banks, 

In the burning sun no more he wore 

The blue great-coat, the sky-blue coat, 

The old blue coat the soldier wore. 

Perhaps in the swamp it was a bed for his form, 
From the seven days’ battling and marching sore, 
Or with Kearney and Pope, ’mid the steely storm, 
As the night closed in that coat he wore ; 

The blue great-coat, the sky-blue coat, 

The old blue coat the soldier wore. 

Or when right over him Jackson dashed, 

That collar or cape some bullet tore! 

Or when far ahead Antietam flashed, 

He flung to the ground the coat that he wore ; 
The blue great-coat, the sky-blue coat, 

The old blue coat the soldier wore. 

Or stood at Gettysburg, where the graves 
Rang deep to Howard’s cannon roar ; 

Or saw with Grant the unchained waves 
Where conquering hosts the blue coat wore ; 
The blue great-coat, the sky-blue coat, 

The old blue coat the soldier wore. 

He may hang it up when the peace shall come, 
And the moths may find it behind the door ; 
But his children shall point when they hear a drum, 
To the proud old coat their father wore ; 

The blue great-coat, the sky-blue coat, 

The old blue coat the soldier wore. 

And so, my child, will you and I, 

For whose fair home their blood they pour, 
Still bow the head, as one goes by 

Who wears the coat that soldier wore ; 

The blue great-coat, the sky-blue coat, 

The old blue coat the soldier wore. 

This is long—even with the omission of 
four verses—but please read it to some 
old veteran, and see if he does not re- 
spond! I would like to know if it was 
set to music, or sung around the camp-fire 
in war-time. 

There is, however, a patriotic poem 
which, it is safe to say, will be sung in 
every city and town and hamlet through- 
out our broad land on Memorial Day, 
that is, America. The question raised in 
the Corner of March 30, as to a supple- 
mentary stanza to that hymn, can now, 
after a good deal of correspondence, be 
definitely answered. With other letters 
about it, I have the following communi- 
cations, which are of the highest possible 
authority. The first is from a son of the 
author of the hymn. 

Mr. Marlin; Dear Sir: I take pleasure in 
inclosing copy of my father’s addition to 
*“ America.” I find this heading over the 
verse in my father’s handwriting: ‘“ Addi- 
tional stanza to the hymn, ‘ My-country, ’tis of 
thee,’ written for the centennial celebration, 
April 30, 1889.”” That seems to fix the date and 
the occasion. The additional verse was writ- 
ten (at Davenport) on the fly-leaf of a copy 
of ‘“‘ America,”’ published by D. Lothrop & 
Co. In giving copies of “ America,” my fa- 
ther never included this verse, and I judge 
that he deemed it only for temporary use. 

It may please you to know that the family 
of Dr. S. F. Smith have in their possession the 
original of “ America,”’ written on three slips 
of paper pasted together. These bits of paper 
had already been used for writing poetry on— 
upon the other side. 

Davenport, Io. S. F, SMItH. 

This is the additional stanza: 

Our joyful hosts today 

Their grateful tribute pay— 
Happy and free, 

After our toils and fears, 

After our blood and tears, 
Strong with our hundred years— 
O Lord, to thee. 


A change subsequently made in the last 
line is explained by Gen. Henry B. Car- 
rington, the custodian and editor of Dr. 
Smith’s manuscripts, in this letter. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Your note received as 
to the fifth stanza of “ America.” All of his 
original manuscripts of verse from 1832, and 
from earliest childhood, were placed in my 
hands for assortment and publication. The 
supplemental verse is dated April 30, 1889, and 
is entitled, “Supplement to Programme, to be 
sung at the memorial meetings, as the fifth 
stanza of ‘America.’” In the original draft 
Dr. Smith struck a line through the word, 
“Lord,” and substituted the title, “God,” to 
harmonize with the fourth verse [ ‘‘ Great God, 
our King’]. He made the same verbal 
change, with pen, in the cards which had been 
already struck off. 

Dr. Smith accompanied me to the photo-en- 
graver, to have facsimile plates made of the 
original of ‘*‘ America,” and of this fifth stanza, 


and I have both plates still. 
HENRY B. CARRINGTON. 


Hyde Park, Mass. 

Our members will of course recognize 
the date, April 30, 1889, as being the cen- 
tennial anniversary of the inauguration 
in New York city of George Washington, 
as the first president of the infant Re- 
public. You young Cornerers might as 
well get it into your memories now that 
America was written by Samuel F. Smith, 
a Boston boy, while a theological student 
at Andover, in the winter of 1832, not 
knowing that he was writing a national 
anthem, nor that the tune for which he 
composed it was “God save the king.” 
The very house and room where it was 
written is known and shown on Andover 
Hill, and the ministers and delegates to 
the ‘General Association’ there this 
week ought to look it up. 

It is a pleasant coincidence that the 
hymn was first sung by the children (on 
July 4, 1832) in Park Street Church, where 
our Bangor correspondent above went 
with the rest of the children in his day, 
and that Dr. Hale, whom I have quoted 
(then a boy of ten years old), happened in 
there and heard it sung—no doubt the 
only living man who heard the first render- 
ing of the simple verses, now sung by 
millions on every patriotic anniversary. 

An American gentleman traveling 
abroad sends this note, which exactly tits 
our subject: 

Dear Mr. Martin: The readers of your 
chatty Conversation Corner may not all know 
that the music of America and God Save the 
King, to which you alluded a few weeks ago 
[ Feb. 9], is also the music of the Swiss “chant 
nationale.” I inclose a copy of the words. 

Lausanne, Suisse. B. 8. P. 

The ‘“parlez vous”? members might see 
how one specimen verse compares with 
our American anthem: 

Pour nous, fermes soldats, 

Nous ne broncherons pas 
Dans les combats ; 

Que pour la Suisse, 

O Dieu propice, 


Ta voix unisse 
Nos cceurs, nos bras! 


Another fitting note comes just new 
from Miss Williams in England—the “‘Sis- 
ter”? who cared for Pomiuk in the Labra- 
dor hospital: 

It seems so strange to talk of the King and 
to sing “‘ God save our gracious King.” Well, 
I have not sung it yet, although we pray, “God 


save the King.” 
Cc. W. 


Margate, Kent. 
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IX. Its Assurance of Pardon 


By Rev. A. 


Few readers of the New Testament 
realize the value, in interpreting its say- 
ings, of the knowledge of the characters 
of those to whom these sayings were ad- 
dressed. Paul, writing to the Corinthi- 
ans on the meaning of Christ’s. sacri- 
fice, would never have used the language 
of the unknown author of the epistle to 
the Hebrews. Most of us know little of 
their forms of worship, many of which 
have long been obsolete, and for that 
reason, among others, the majority of 
Christians have never read intelligently 
the letter to the Hebrews, and many are 
not interested in it at all. Yet no book 
of the New Testament is so full of pathos, 
and perhaps none is more pertinent to 
the condition of many Christians today. 

These Hebrews loved passionately their 
sacred Scriptures. Their associations of 
worship were with the temple. They 
had a noble ritual, and by these means 
they had been used to approach God in 
familiar ways. They had accepted Jesus 
as the Messiah who was to fulfill the 
prophecies they believed, and had sup- 
posed that:in following him they would 
conquer their enemies and realize richer 
meanings of the religion in which they 
had been born and trained. 

Now they found precious meanings of 
their Scriptures set aside by those whom 
they had trusted as religious leaders. 
The temple was neglected and doomed. 
Their ritual was falling into disuse. 
Their nation, instead of conquering, as 
their great prophets had foretold, was 
dissolving away. Jesus had been cruci- 
fied instead of crowned. It was the task 
of this unnamed apostle to show these 
Hebrew followers of Christ that he did 
by dying fulfill the prophets, and that 
above their vanishing ritual and temple 
he was rising as the object of true wor- 
ship, ‘‘on the right hand of the Majesty 
on high,” ‘‘the effulgence of his glory 
and the very image of his substance,” 
their high priest and intercessor forever. 
How can we find a revelation of Christ, 
through this letter to the Hebrews, which 
we cannot find elsewhere in the New 
Testament? The key to the epistle is 
knowledge of the ancient Hebrew sacri- 
fices and what they stood for to the wor- 
shiper. We need to consider: 

1. The sacrifice for sins foreshadowed. 
The Hebrew nation began with a cove- 
nant between their God and the people. 
Moses, representing Jehovah, laid down 
the conditions in the Ten Commandments. 
The people responded, ‘‘ All that Jehovah 
hath said will we do.” The Covenant 
was written in a book and read in their 
ears and sealed with formal sacrifices of 
animals, the blood being sprinkled on 
altar, book and people. But the Covenant 
was soon broken by those who had sol- 
emnly accepted the conditions. To effect 
reconciliation between them and God 
arose that elaborate system of sacrifices 
described in the book of Leviticus. First 
was the sin offering, by which the offender 
found access to God; next, the burnt of- 





*The Sunday School Lesson for June 2. Text, 
Heb. 7: 11-10: 25. Read the whole epistle. In- 
ternational Lesson, Jesus our High Priest in Heaven. 
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fering, through which he again devoted 
himself to God ; and then the peace offer- 
ing, of which he partook with God, denot- 
ing that reconciliation was complete and 
that communion was restored. The effect 
of that ancient order is seen in the ritual 
of modern Episcopal churches in adminis- 
tering the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
where each communicant is assumed to 
have repented of his sins, to be trusting 
in Jesus Christ as having made atone- 
ment for him, to have consecrated him- 
self anew to the service of his Redeemer, 
and to be in restored fellowship with God 
through him. But it is evident even now 
that all that ancient ritual was only a 
type and shadow. The blood of bulls and 
goats could never take away sin. The 
Hebrew priest could not really make 
atonement for sin. The temple was not 
the dwelling place of God any more than 
any other place, except that there the 
worshiper fixed his thought on him. 
As the intelligence of the people grew, 
they must have realized more and more 
the insufliciency of animal sacrifices, even 
as types. It was not dumb beasts who 
had no will of their own who took the 
place of sinners, but the suffering rem- 
nant of Israel, the human souls who bore 
the sufferings of others, that represented 
God himself redeeming his sinning chil- 
dren, not only by his might but by his 
pain and sacrifice. These sacrifices, at 
the most, were “copies of the things in 
the heavens.” But the heavenly things 
themselves were to be cleansed “with 
better sacrifices than thesé.” What, then, 
are the better sacrifices, what significance 
had they for the Hebrews and what for 
us? The answer to that question is given 
in: 

2. The sacrifice fulfilled. Let the tem- 
ple stand for heaven itself, let Christ, 
the Son of God, stand both for the animal 
sacrificed and the priest who offered it, 
let the death of Christ on the cross stand 
for the shedding of the life blood of the 
chosen sacrifice, and if we can appreci- 
ate the feeling of the Hebrew worshiper 
in the ancient temple we may under- 
stand the significance of the sacrifice of 
Christ, “‘who through the eternal Spirit 
offered himself without blemish unto 
God.” But if wehave not been so trained 
that these images appeal to us, we may 
yet realize our indebtedness to Christ, 
the great Sacrifice, and in these symbols 
may find help to interpret our relations 
to God through him. 

For we are conscious of sin that makes 
us unwilling to enter uncleansed into the 
presence of God and keeps us from en- 
joying the thought of his holiness and of 
being seen and known by him. Yet as 
we think on the humanness of Christ, 
his temptations like ours, his struggles 
and victories, we are drawn into fellow- 
ship with him. We have not studied his 
life in vain if we have found in his life 
and ministriés for men what we admire 
and desire to imitate. And if we can see 
that these ministries include ourselves, 
even to the laying down of his life that 
we might know the mercy of God for us, 
then through him we shall know how 
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precious it is to put away our sins in his 
strength, and to come penitent and trust- 
ing to God, sure of imparted power to 
live the new, the risen life. ‘‘ We have 
not an high priest that cannot be touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities.” 

The Old Covenant was made at Mt. Si- 
nai; the New Covenant in the upper room 
at Jerusalem, as the bread and the cup of 
wine were given and received. The con- 
ditions of the covenant were stated by 
him who was to be the sacrifice for sin: 
“If ye keep my commandments, ye shall 
abide in my love; even as I have kept my 
Father’s commandments and abide in his 
love.” The disciple who recorded the 
words of Jesus and the pledges of his fol- 
lowers on that night also wrote, “If any 
man sin, we have an Advocate with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the righteous: and 
he is the propitiation for our sins; and 
not for ours only, but also for the whole 
world.” 

Now if we have never had a priest on 
earth we have a priest in heaven, where 
Christ has entered, ‘‘now to appear in 
the presence of God for us.” The New 
Covenant broken is renewed when in pen- 
itence we seek him and renew our vows. 
The risen life is the life in us of him who 
intercedes for us with the Father. The 
glory of it is expressed in the exultant 
words of an apostle who would have dis- 
ciples rest in perfect confidence, because 
‘‘all things are yours. ... the world or 
life or death, or things present or things 
to come: allare yours; and ye are Christ’s 
and Christ is God’s. 





Evidence for the Deluge 


Prof. G. Frederick Wright of Oberlin Col- 
lege, who has been studying geological forma- 
tions in Asia during the past year with the 
idea of gathering evidence relative to the au- 
thenticity of the narrative of the deluge, 
wrote from Jerusalem to a friend: 


Catastrophes comparable to the flood 
are not toa things in geology. The 
glacial period was connected with a se- 
ries of catastrophes. I have traveled 
12,000 miles in Asia to find evidences of 
the glacial period and have found none. 
There was no general glaciation of east- 
em and central Asia, as there was of 
America and Europe. 

But I have found indisputable evidence 
of an extensive submergence of the land 
extending to the base of Mount Ararat, 
and that this submergence took place 
subsequent to the appearance of man on 
the earth. The Russian geologists have 
recently found remains of man deep 
down in the deposits connected with this 
period of submergence. 

The one point of certainty is that since 
man’s af rong 4 there has been a period 
of instability in the earth’s crust in north- 
ern and central Asia, which shows that 
the Biblical account of the flood is an en- 
tirely credible story. 





Temperance 


The wisdom of the prescribed school course 
of instruction in physiology, especially with 
reference to the effects of alcohol and tobacco 
on the human system, is being challenged in 
many places now. In Connecticut there is 
some criticism of the law, because it is so in- 
consistent to teach the children that tobacco 
is injurious, and then for the legislature and 
other bodies of adults to give so much favor 
to the cultivation of tobacco, one of the lead- 
ing industries of the state. Of course the re- 
ply to this is obvious. The adults’, and not 
the children’s end needs attention. 
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The Literature of the Day 


A Chronicle of Human Progress* 


The papers in this compendium of nine- 
teenth century civilization vary consid- 
erably in interest and value. Most of the 
writers, however, are acknowledged lead- 
ers in their departments, and if they fall 
short it is not in knowledge, but in the 
art of presenting that knowledge in pop- 
ular form. The whole book makes an 
imposing monument of the progress of a 
restless and conquering age. The least 
satisfactory part, though the most elab- 
orated, is that devoted to religion. Cardi- 
nal Gibbons tells of the difficulties and 
progress of the Catholic Church in a 
hopeful spirit. Professor Allen of Cam- 
bridge, to whom the whole of Protes- 
tantism is assigned, treats his subject en- 
tirely as a problem in bistorical philos- 
ophy. Professor Gottheil traces the 
course of Jewish history and the prog- 
ress of Jewish thought, and Goldwin 
Smith, in the spirit of the nearly despair- 
ing agnosticism of the last century, tells 
of what he is inclined to consider the 
overthrow of Christianity at the hands of 
historical and scientific research. The 
practical side of religious work, however, 
both at home and abroad, which has been 
one of the most notable features of the 
ended century, is wholly left out of the 
account. 

But if we leave religion out of the 
reckoning and accept the very imperfect 
remainder as complete in its limitations, 
the collection is the best which we have 
seer in its summary of achievement for 


the period it discusses. For perspective | 


we must wait, for the story of the time 
by some of the actors in it this book must 
always have a high value among those 
who care for the history of human 
thought and action. 


The Philosophy of Religion t 


The student of the philosophy of reli- 
gion will welcome this book, for it serves 
admirably as a historical introduction to 
his subject. It covers the period from 
the Reformation to the present day. The 
author seeks for the philosophical justifi- 


cation of our belief in the reality of God . 


which the various thinkers in England 
and America have given. He classifies 
the types of theism in accordance with 
their leading principles and methods, and 
linds, in all, thirteen types. 

The definition of theism which serves 
as the criterion for the estimation of the 
various systems contains the elements 
of necessity, immanence, transcendence, 
goodness and beauty, personality and infin- 
ity. Under each type, not only the great 
names in the history of thought find théir 
place, but those also who have been in 
close touch with their religious denomi- 
nation, practical movements and popular 
culture. The exposition shows the mo- 
tives for the type, the character of its 
data, the special problems before it and 
an estimate of its worth. The author 
finds that while the ethical is ever empha- 
sized, and the mystic sense of the divine 


* The Progress of the Century, by Eminent Specialists. 
pp. 583. Harper & Bros. $2.50. 

t The Philosophy of Religion in England and America, 
by Alfred Caldecott, D.D. Macmillan Co. $2.50. 


is appreciated, yet the predominant char- 
acteristic is the intellectual. 

The defects in our theistic thinking 
have been the rejection of feeling, the 
neglect of zsthetic, the excess of individ- 
ualism and the repudiation of the social 
elements in the formation of belief. He 
urges the inclusion of the rejected ele- 
ments, and among the most suggestive 
portions of the book are those in which 
he makes his plea for them. His conclu- 
sion is that these different types are 
adapted to the variety which marks our 
human nature. The greatness of the sub- 
ject challenges all the powers of the soul. 
The agnostic mood, from the failure of 
theists to create one all-comprehensive 
system, is not justified, for progress has 
been made, and the various types make 
for unity and create the hope of a larger 
unification of thought. 

The exposition of all the writers is 
clear, the appraisal unprejudiced and as 
fair as one might expect, in view of the 
large number of thinkers who come up 
for judgment. The book will do good 
service in providing an excellent bibliog- 
raphy, a historical introduction, a classi- 
fication of systems, an orientation in a 
large field of research and practical guid- 
ance in the enlargement of knowledge. 
The criticism which one feels like mak- 
ing is that it would have been far better 
to omit many of the lesser authors, to de- 
velop at greater length the historical 
forces and the psychological motives 
which give rise to the new types, to en- 
large upon the deeper tendencies of 
thought and to indicate with greater 
fullness the theism we are to expect in 
the twentieth century. 


The New Books 


« * « In some cases, books announced in this de- 
partment will be reviewed editorially later. 


RELIGION 


The Theology of Albrecht Ritschl. By a 
yg Temple cern, opeaee with Instructi 
in the C m. By Albrecht ‘it 


schl, translated by Alice owed —— pp. 2 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.40. 


Is Christ Infallible and the Bible True? By 
a 35.00, Intosh. pp. 680. Charles Scribner’s 
ons. .00. 


The Historical New Testament. By James 
Pia B.D. pp. 726. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


ane oe View Point in Pw ous 
By ii. T. Cole sr eae sligic B. 


Treat i F *hiladeiphia, $1. 
Takes up the great central facts of Christian 
teaching in the light of modern research and 
experience, and attempts to recast them in 
fresh and vital forms, insisting upon the per- 
sonal relation to the immanent God and its 
implications. The tone is reverent and the 
purpose rather constructive than destructive, 
but it offers no specially new material for 
thought. 

The Creed of Presbyterians. By Egbert 

Watson —. D.D. pp. 250. Baker ‘e Taylor 

Co. 60 cents. 
Cordial testimony, by a Presbyterian minister, 
to the worth of the doctrinal system of his de- 
nomination. Without accepting that system 
one may agree with this estimate of the great 
part its adherents have played in the recent 
yep of the world. 

and Wisdom of Jesus. By George 

Wright Bates: pp. 213. James H. West Co. 


A study, by a Unitarian, of our Lord’s utter- 

ances. Brings out qualities in his words 
which are too often overlooked because hid- 
den behind a veil of undistinguishing rever- 


ence. An interesting appreciation of the 
high intellectual quality of his thinking. 


The Beloved Son. By M. Rye. . 145. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. tlh . : 


The connected story of our Lord’s life and 
= in simple language for reading to chil- 
ren. 


HISTORY 
oe Old New York Frontier. By Francis 
sas ee: pp. 432. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Mr. Hadoay has accomplished a difficult and 
much-needed task in this book of border his- 
tory. He has gathered and put in order a 
mass of material, most of which was either 
out of print or out of reach in the scattered 
record-rooms of two continents. The story of 
the Iroquois, of missions, settlements and the 
bitter fighting between neighbors in the long 
years of the Revolution are all told in the 
pages of this book. 

Pnatich Politics w Py rag! Virginie, History. 

By Alex. Fronts L. pp. 277. Houghton, 

ifflin & Co. 00. 

The story of de contests between the early 
Virginia patriots and the party at the English 
court who were bent on restricting the liber- 
ties of the colony. A chapter, founded on 
original research, of the long story of contest 
on this side the sea between Stuart absolut- 
ism and political freedom, of great interest to 
all students of early American history. 

The Thirteen Colonies. 2 vols. By Helen 

Ainslie Smith. pp. 442, 510. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $3.00. 
In these two handsome volumes, with their 
abundant and apposite illustrations, the story 
of the colonial period of American history is 
told for popular reading. After a general in- 
troduction each of the colonies has its own 
separate handling. It is a task, the difficulty 
of which no one who has not attempted to ex- 
plore and sift the documents of colonial. his- 
tory can appreciate, and the clear and interest- 
ing flow of this narrative shows careful labor 
and deserves high praise. 


BIOGRAPHY 
stus J. C. 
Fee OTe. Tod, ppl ere oll. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $7.50. 
The leisurely current of this book runs on 
through its two remaining sumptuous vol- 
umes. Mr. Hare garnered from his acquaint- 
ance with many notable people a great fund 
of stories, which he shares with his readers, 
and his reminiscences of travel are written 
with a practiced hand. It is a book to be read 
with a mind at ease, and there will be much to 
reward the experience. 
Ulysses 8. Grant. By Walter Allen. 
Lewis and Clark. By Wiliam R. Lights n. pp. 
159. John Marshall. By James Thayer. 


¥ 157. Riverside Bio qn Series. Each, 
y cents. Houghton, Miffl 


Admirable summaries of great American lives 
about which every one ought to know. Con- 
bt in form and beautifully made. 


e Life of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 
By ‘Millicent G. Faweett. pp. 272. Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.00. 


pp. 153. 


A new and up-to-date edition. Biography 
rather than history and so more out of the 
usual line of books on the late Queen’s life, 
but the history is also sketched intelligently 
and helpfully. The portraits are admirable. 

bg L Greene of England. ri 4 Mary Howitt. 

B.38 Wasson & Co- Chicago. 
The pron death of Victoria gives interest 
and timeliness to the revision by Geneva 
Armstrong of this well-known book. There 
are many portraits. 
FICTION. 

Without a Warrant. By Hildegard » ooks. 

pp. 292. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.5¢ 
One of the most enjoyable and Seeilinel 
books of the season. Comedy, with an origi- 
nal and delicately-handled love story, grow- 
ing up in and running through it, but without 
a touch of the melodramatic. The scene is in 
the South, but both the Northern and South- 
ern actors are drawn with great skill, and the 
complicated plot is balanced on the edge of 
impossibility with clever deftness. 

The Love Letters of the King. 

st — pp. 281. Little, 


By Richard 
Brown & Co. 
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It is difficult to believe that the author takes 
his hero, Pagan Wasteneys, whose climb 
from decadence and the weakness of an illu- 
sory love is effected by the combined forces of 
pride, religion and the charms of infancy, 
quite seriously—we certainly find it difficult 
to do so. The book has many gracefu 
touches, and becomes more real with the ap- 
pearance of the real heroine, whose conquest 
is coincident with the restoration of the hero 
to a real humanity. 
Observations of Henry. By Jerome * a Jer- 
ome. pp.182. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.2 
Stories of English low life, told vith, much 
humorous insight into human nature. The 
special viewpoint is gained by putting the 
narrative into the mouth of an English waiter 
of wide experience. The Probation of James 
Wrench is a particularly clever story. 
Robert Anuys, Poor Priest. B a N. 
Meyer. pp. 3 Macmillan Co. $1. 
This tale is of the latter part of the a 
century, when the seed sown by Wyckliff and 
Piers Ploughman was germinating in the 
minds of men and making ready for a harvest 
of reaction against the usurpations of the dom- 
inant church. Robert Annys is one of the 
** Russet Priests,’ who ministered to the poor. 
There was a noble possibility in this book, 
but it is marred by the fact that Annys is made 
weakly human where women are concerned. 
The Master Knot of Human Fate. By noe 
Meredith. pp. 309. Little, Brown & Co. $1. 
An original and thoughtful story ee 
but two characters, a man and a woman, each 
of the best American type, to whom by a 
catastrophe which destroys the rest of the 
race the future of the world is left. How 
their companionship of labor grew into love, 
and how, after extremely modern and long- 
continued heart-searchings as to their right to 
inflict the burden of life on others, they reject 
suicide and take up happiness, the story tells. 
The Son of Amram. By G. M. Royce. pp. 
324, Thomas Whittaker. $1.50. 
The story of Moses cast in the form of a his- 
torical romance. It has, we fear, rather too 
much of detailed history to hold the attention 
as a story and too much fiction to attract the 
student. The style is pleasant, but seldom 
dramatic. 
tidoeD 2 ip % U. Lloyd. pp. 375. Dodd, 
A new edition - a strange and fascinating 
story by the author of Stringtown on the Pike. 
On Peter’s Island. By A. R. and M. - Ropes. 
pp. 478. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.5 
Describes life at St. Petersburg Harsaned years 
ago. The contrasts of a varied social life and 
of political unrest and repression offer an op- 
portunity for sensational situations of which 
the author has made good use. The story of 
intrigue is well and graphically told. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Pin 

gg My ee March Phillipps. pp. 
An Umbrian and a friend of. Perugino, Pin- 
toricchio came to Rome for work in the Sistine 
Chapel and did most of his life work there and 
in Siena and Orviato. It was he who painted 
the freseoes in the Borgia rooms of the Vati- 
can and has left us the portrait of Alexander 
Borgia, the shameless, kneeling in full pontifi- 
cals in adoration of the risen Christ. The 
book is comprehensive and fully indexed and 
illustrated. 

Irving’s Sketch-Book. Edited by ~ =a E 

Litchfield. pp. 491. Ginn & Co. 70 cents. 
An American classic in handsome form. 

The Hall of Fame. By Henry Mitchell Mac- 

Cracken. pp. 292. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.75. 
The official book issued under authority of the 
senate of New York University, giving a his- 
tory of the memorial of ‘American men of 
mark which has excited so much public inter- 
est. Fully illustrated. 

The Pronunciation of 10,000 Words. By 


Mary S. = Maryette G. Mackey. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.00 


A useful handbook, whose clear print and con- 
venient size will commend it to many who 
do not have the larger dictionaries or find 
them too heavy for frequent handling. 
Children’ . E Jan- 
ton. pp. iso. Don: Meutecn 00" ys 
Readers will be interested in this book for the 
preface, as William Canton is not only a lover 
of children but philosopher and psychologist 
as well. The “Sayings” were contributed to 


the Sunday Magazine and are said to be true; 
but for the most part they are no better than 
the sayings of grown-up people. 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, June 2-8. How to Get Rid of Sin. 
1 John 1: 5-10. 

An interesting story is told about an expe- 
rience of Mr. Moody’s in New York city when 
he was holding large meetings there on his 
first return from England a number of years 
ago. One night quite late he was returning 
to his lodgings accompanied by a friend or 
two. As they passed along the little group 
noticed that they were being followed by a 
man, and one of Mr. Moody’s friends, aware 
of the opposition to him among the rumsell- 
ers of the city, warned him to be on his guard ; 
but the evangelist, raising his voice a little, 
said, “What would you say if a man should 
ask you how to get free from sin?” The 
words were hardly out of his lips when the 
unknown man in the rear darted forward, 
crying, ‘‘ That is just what I want to know.” 





It is singular how this sense of sin survives 
from age to age, even though people become 
better housed and better educated and vari- 
ous theories are advanced to explain sin en- 
tirely away. But it will last as long as high 
ideals of character survive, as long as men 
commit themselves to the moral struggle with 
any degree of earnestness and persistence ; 
for there can be no morality or spirituality 
without their opposites, and the fight is an 
eternal one between the things that make for 
man’s overthrow and ruin and the things that 
make for his salvation. 





John declares that to get rid of sin one must 
first know that he is a sinner. It is a hope- 
less outlook for no man save for him who de- 
ceives himself and who makes Christ a liar 
by declaring that he is free from sin. Close 
upon one’s realization of his own sinfulness 
comes a consciousness of its hatefulness in 
the sight of God—that it is as far from him as 
the east is from the west, that it is the one 
thing in the universe which he abhors. 


The vision of God makes us deeply sensible 
of his attitude toward sin. Not until the dis- 
ciples saw God in the face of Jesus Christ, 
saw that he was the embodiment of light and 
truth, and that in him was no darkness at all, 
did they see the blackness of their own lives. 
You cannot open your window to the morning 
sun without having revealed the dust and 
stains and the worn places of the room within. 





But is this all that is necessary to get rid of 
sin? No. Besides realizing our condition and 
the hatefulness of it in the sight of our Maker 
and his own spotless character, we must have 
some one to present us to him. ‘They shall 
call his name Jesus for he shall save his peo- 
ple from their sins.” Christ may be more to 
us in other relations, but we need his Saviour- 
ship too. I should like to see the man who 
ean fight his battle through to victory without 
in some way availing himself of Jesus Christ’s 
power to forgive and to save. He who takes 
him as Master will soon find that he needs 
him as a Saviour too in order that what is 
lacking, and always will be lacking, may be 
completed by one so thoroughly identified 
with us that he can stand for us as the type 
of what we ought to be. Have your own the- 
ory of the atonement, or have no theory at all, 
but think long and live long before you de- 
clare that you have no need of the Saviour- 
ship of Christ. 





A man is relieved and gay when he has put 
his heart into his work and done his best ; but 
what he has said or done otherwise shall give 
him no peace.—R. W. Emerson. 
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India’s Losses Through Famine 


By Rev. Justin E. Abbott, D. D., Bombay - 


The census of India, taken on March 1, em- 
phasizes the terrible loss of life from plague 
and famine in the last few years. The total 
population has increased from 287,000,000 to 
294,000,000, an increase of 2.42 per cent. in ten 
years, but an examination of gains and losses 
by districts and provinces shows that in every 
place where the famine raged there has been 
a serious decrease in population. The native 
states in the famine area show the greatest 
loss. The Dangs shows a loss of over 43 per 
cent., Mahi Kanta nearly .38, Rewa Kanta 
oo, Palan Pur, .27. British territory can 
show great losses also, especially in Gujarat— 
Kaira nearly .18, Panch Mahals .16, Broach 
14, Ahmedabad .13. The total decrease in 
the British territory of the Bombay presi- 
dency is 1.77, in that of the native states 
14.48, making atotal decrease of 5.57 per cent., 
or about 1,500,000. The other provinces in 
the famine area show similar losses. 

That this decrease is really due to the fam- 
ine can be proved by the fact that in all previ- 
ous decades there has been uniform increase 
in every province, and even in this decade 
there is increase of population in every dis- 
trict where the famine was not raging. The 
decrease of population in the last decade in 
the provinces that fell in the famine area, 
and without doubt due to the famine, is there- 
fore the enormous number of 8,000,000! This 
does not mean that as many died of starva- 
tion, but it can mean nothing else but a terri- 
ble story of suffering in the last three years 
by plague and famine. 

We are now within two months of the mon- 
soon. If the rain comes in season, and in its 
usual quantity, the outer signs of the famine 
will disappear. If again there is a failure in 
western India, it will mean the repetition of 
suffering and death more terrible than before. 
But we trust in the goodness of God and hope 
for the refreshing rain when the southwest 
winds have blown the moisture from the In- 
dian Ocean over the length and breadth of 
this great land. 

The estimate made during the famine that 
at least 25,000 children would be left on the 
hands of missionaries has been fulfilled. I 
have been gathering statistics of the different 
famine children’s homes. Their number is 
150, with 25,306 souls to be cared for; 1,747 are 
of the famine of 1897, 22,261 are of the famine 
of 1900 and 1,298 are widows and helpless 
women. Twenty-five thousand three hundred 
and six is therefore the number today of those 
who, saved from death by starvation, are in 
Christian homes, meeting with Christian love, 
being trained to a better life and given an 
opportunity to become the followers of Christ. 

Of these 25,000, 3,400 are in the care of the 
missionaries of the American Board. Backed 
by no promises from our Board or from men 
or women of wealth, but simply trusting in 
God, this burden has been assumed. A year 
has nearly passed since this trust began, and 
the loaves and fishes have been found sufficient 
for this multitude. Funds have not yet run 
quite dry. God is still putting it into the 
hearts of his children in America to help. We 
need $5,000 a month to feed and train these 
little ones whom God has let us save alive. 
This is not a large sum, we trust, and the 
wealth consecrated to God’s service will not 
cease to flow hither until this work for human- 
ity has been completed. 

The plague still carries off its hundreds 
every day. The streets that lead to the burn- 
ing or burial grounds hear every few moments 
the dirge of the mourners accompanying the 
exposed corpse to itsend. With Oriental apa- 
thy we have become accustomed to the work 
of the angel of death amongst us, and his 
sword awakens no panic. The life of the city 
goes on as usual. Thegovernment and munic- 
ipal authorities have wearied of fighting the 
plague with people so opposed to their at- 


‘tempts, and so practically nothing is now done 


to withstand it. “If weare fated to get the 
plague, we do so, and if fated to die, we die. 
We, therefore, as Hindus resent all human ef- 
forts at disinfection, segregation, or any other 
new-fangled, imported ideas of the West for 
our salvation. Inoculation has been amply 
proved to be effective, but we prefer to trust 
fate rather than inoculation. The West may 
call us fools, but we never heard of a man 
who escaped his fate, so we regard ourselves 
wise and the West fools.” As Christians, 
however, we have much to be thankful for in 
what science has done. Seldom has the angel 
of plague come near our dwellings. We be- 
lieve in using what God may lead men to dis- 
cover. We are inoculated, and if we do get 
the plague we recover, and find that obeying 
God’s physical laws pays as well as obeying 
his moral laws. 

Several funds have been started among the 
Christians of India for the relief of their 
brethren in China, who have suffered so se- 
verely in the past troubles and from the fam- 
ine. The fund will not be large, but it ex- 
presses the sympathy that binds the Christian 
world together. 

We are looking with interest to the result 
of the census in recording the number of In- 
dian Christians. It is expected that the gain 
in the last decade will be very large over that 
of any previous one. The fact that the gen- 
eral population of India has increased so little 
will make the increase of Christian adherents 
all the more striking. The number of those 
who though not baptized have entered them- 
selves as Christians is doubtless large. Mis- 
sions have taken unusual care not to baptize 
large numbers during the famine. These 
names, therefore, will not appear in mission 
statistics, but they will appear in the census. 
This readiness of Hindus to enroll themselves 
as Christians shows how great is the progress 
that Christianity is making. 

March 30. 


Christian America in Coming 
Conventions 


Several interdenominational, national and 
international gatherings with notable pro- 
grams promise to draw large audiences, 
during the present and coming months. 
Prominent among these is that of the Y. M. 
C. A. in Boston, June 11-16, and the Y. P. 8S. 
C. E. at Cincinnati, July 6-10. As respects 
individual denominations, the Presbyterian 
General Assembly met last week in Phila- 
delphia and its proceedings are reported else- 
where. The Baptist anniversaries are hold- 
ing forth in Springfield; Mass., this week. 
The interrelation of their societies was con- 
sidered, as well as foreign missionary con- 
ditions. Funds for these fields are inadequate 
for the demands. General encouragement, 
however, follows the announcement that the 
Missionary Union has reduced the debt to 
$38,000. The Baptist Young People’s Union 
meets in Chicago, beginning July 25-28. The 
question of biennial conventions will be dis- 
cussed. The General Conference and Young 
People’s Societies of the Free Baptist Church 
meets at Harper’s Ferry, W. Va., Sept. 5. 

The interest of the Methodist churches cen- 
ters in the third Ecumenical Conference at 
Wesley Chapel, London. Bishop Galloway 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, will 
preach the opening sermon. The Epworth 
League is scheduled to meet in San Francisco, 
July 18-21; 25,000 visitors are expected. Inthe 
Lutheran churches the General Synod is called 
for this year and meets at Des Moines, Io., 
June 9. Among its topics is that of the pub- 
lication of denominational organ. The three 
chief Lutheran papers are all private enter- 
prises, The Luther League for the young 
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people will hold its sessions following the 
synod at Des Moines. The Disciples open this 
year a summer assembly on Delaware Bay. 
Their missionary organizations have pros- 
pered to the extent of doubling the receipts of 
last year. This communion is making special 
effort to increase the number of its churches 
in Eastern cities. 

The triennial body of the Episcopal Church, 
the General Convention, meets in San Fran- 
cisco throughout October. Important ques- 
tions relate to marriage and divorce and the 
rearrangement of dioceses, particularly New 
York, Massachusetts, Minnesota and Pennsyl- 
vania. Discussion, and possibly action, in re- 
gard to the position and duties of the presid- 
ing bishopisprobable. Possibly new dioceses 
of Honolulu and Manila will beformed. The 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew will try a sum- 
mer convention this year at Detroit, July 24-28. 
The Canadian Brotherhood will unite in this 
gathering. Pittsburg will entertain the chap- 
ters of Andrew and Philip, Nov. 1-3. This 
brotherhood has members in twenty-one evan- 
gelical bodies. 

In Congregational circles the various states 
are planning interesting spring sessions of 
their respective associations and conferences ; 
some have, in fact, already taken place. In 
the order of the benevolent societies, after the 
jubilee of the Home Missionary Society this 
week in Boston, comes the American Board, 
which holds its annual session in Hartford, 
Oct. 8-11, and the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation will enjoy the hospitality of Oak Park, 
Ill., Oct. 22-24. The event of the year is eas- 
ily the Triennial National Council at Port- 
land, Oct. 12-18. The International Mission- 
ary Union, composed of foreign missionaries, 
will hold its eighteenth annual meeting at 
Clifton Springs, N. Y., June 5-11. A depart- 
ment of information is to be opened by the 
Union, including library, museum, etc., 

Naturally, among the popular summer 
schools and conferences, Northfield stands 
foremost. With Rev. Campbell Morgan as a 
leading spirit and W. R. Moody to attract 
a new circle of attendants, this far-famed re- 
sort will doubtless enjoy a year of special 
prosperity. The Harvard Summer School of 
Theology holds forth an inviting program for 
its third session, July 2-19. Among the lec- 
turers from outside the university are Dr. A. 
H. Bradford, Carroll D. Wright, Booker T. 
Washington, Dean Hodges and Pres. DeWitt 
Hyde. Fryeburg, Me., will open a school 
with similar aims, July 30 to Aug. 16. Forty- 
nine lectures, covering Biblical, doctrinal and 
practical theology, are announced. Like Har- 
vard, it is open to ministers of all denomina- 
tions. Dr. Lyman Abbott is among the lec- 
turers, who include also Professors Moore, 
Ryder and Hincks of Andover, Dr. F. E. 
Clark, C. A. Dinsmore and other well-known 
Congregationalists. . This year Chautauqua 
will offer its usual attractions from July 3 to 
Aug. 29. Aside from the array of eminent 
preachers, religious teachers and lecturers of 
international reputation will be heard, while 
the company of readers and entertainers will 
be a notable one. Such names as Dr. John 
MeNeil, Wu Ting Fang, Joseph Jefferson, 
Principal Grant, Prof. Richard Burton and 
Leon H. Vincent are indicative of the diver- 
sity and excellence of the sessions. 





It has been known for some time that the 
French Canadian Catholic returning to the 
provinces from New England is a layman of a 
different sort, far less tractable under priestly 
compulsion. It is interesting to find Mr. Bol- 
ton King, in his new book on The Italy of To- 
day, asserting that one of the chief reasons 
for optimism concerning the Italy that is to 
be is the fact that so many Italians who have 
prospered in North and South America are re- 
turning to Italy with their little fortunes and 
a wealth of new ideas respecting life which 
make it impossible for the Italian priest to 
handle them as he has in the past. 
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The Diamond Jubilee of Congregational Home Missions 


A Notable Series of Meetings in Boston, May 


A New England spring day of the finest 
quality invigorated all. The bright sunshine, 
blue sky, fleecy clouds and bracing yet not 
severe air put the physical man on edge, pre- 
pared to enjoy to the full the feast of reason 
and stirring of soul that the program afforded. 
New buildings, gigantic engineering works 
like the subway and ever present and many 
historic sites gave the visitor much to study 
prior to the meetings. Boston never seemed 
more attractive externally, and her old ad- 
mirers and those who were visiting her for the 
first time both paid her homage. 

Tremont Temple, twice risen from ashes, 
handsome in proportions 
and spacious, was splen- 
didly adorned with the red, 
white and blue flags and 
banners hung from the ceil- 
ing, draped along the walls 
and festooned on gallery 
fronts. Everything to ac- 
centuate the patriotic mis- 
sion and history of the 
Home Missionary- Society 
was done and done legiti- 
mately. High above the or- 
ganist, and precentor—Rev. 
Marshall Cutter—was sus- 
pended a banner with a 
phrase of Christian opti- 
mism : “ The prospects are as 
bright as are the promises 
of God.” 

In Lorimer Hall below 
and its adjacent committee 
rooms the delegates found 
all those conveniences which 
a well-appointed religious 
convention of today re- 
quires, information bureaus, 
telephone, writing material 
and the wares of publishers 
of religious literature of 
various sorts. 
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THE OPENING SESSION 


The president of the so- 
ciety, Maj.-Gen. O. O. How- 
ard, called the meeting to 
order Tuesday afternoon, 
and the devotions were con- 
ducted by Rev. Dr. Ezra H. 
Byington of Newton, since 
deceased. To Dr. A. H. 
Plumb of Roxbury, a vet- 
eran pastor of the city of 
Boston, fell the duty of wel- 
coming the delegates and 
the officials of the society. 
After words of eulogy of 
General Howard, Dr. Plumb 
pointed out how greatly 
Boston admired a society 
and its workers whose record for patriotism 
and stanch adherence to the eternal verities of 
the gospel was so longand notable. He voiced 
the conviction that, despite threatening perils 
to the nation, and despite the added duties of 
the society in aiding in making good citizens 
of the inhabitants of newly acquired territory, 
the nation and the society would emerge with 
credit, as they had in the past. His sly hint 
at the coming conflict between the national 
and state ideas of supremacy within the or- 
ganization was appreciated, he pointing out 
that originally it was thought that one society 
could attend to all details of the work but 
that soon it was found necessary to differen- 
tiate. 

General Howard, in reply, told how glad 
the society was to meet in Boston, and how 
certain he was that all recent national hap- 
penings were providential. 








THE TREASURER’S REPORT 


Treasurer Howland reported that the na- 
tional society began the year with a net debt 
of $108,544. The receipts during the year 
from contributions, legacies and other sources 
were $335,254, and the expenditures have 
been $290,408. The net debt has been de: 
creased during the past year to the sum of 
$63,698. During the year the auxiliaries 
raised and expended in their own fields $203,- 
731, 

In condensed form the situation is as fol- 
lows: 
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Rev. N. D. Hillis, D. D., the newly chosen president 


RECEIPTS 
DOMRGAODE, os. oc cccccvesceccovcoscce $160,715.57 
LOZBCIOS......- 0. c0cccccccccsscoes ° 913.04 
Net income from invested funds 4,626.15 
—— — 335,254.76 
Net debt, March 31, 1901......-...sesseeeeeees 63,698.18 





$398,952 94 
EXPENDITURES 


Cost of the missions. ........-.+- $243,490.81 
Cost of communicating informa- 
swshonetsegscencensesensooeee 23,398.59 
23,518.72 
—— —— $290,408.12 
108,544.82 


$398,952.94 

Receipts reported by auxiliaries.............. $203,731.59 
Expenditures reported by auxiliaries....... 203,731.59 
The report of the work of the year shows 
that during the year ending 1901 the number 
of men and women laboring under the socie- 
ty’s orders, including superintendents, was 
1,886. They labored in forty-six states and 
territories, New England having 438, the mid- 
dle states 147, the Southern states 101, the 
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Pacific coast 210, and the Western states and 
territories 882. They ministered to 2,741 mis- 
sionary districts. Two hundred and twenty- 
six preached in foreign tongues. Sixty-five 
churches have been organized, seventy-eight 
houses of worship have been completed, and 
the churches under the missionaries’ charge 
have taken in 8,115 members, 3,002 by letter, 
the remainder by confession. 


THE REPORT ON THE EXECUTIVE COMMIT- 
TEE’S REPORT 


The report of the committee appointed at 
the last meeting to report. on the executive 
committee’s annual report 
was read by Rev. Sidney 
Strong of Illinois. It was 
pungent, racy, unconven- 
tional. After due praise 
to the officials and servants 
of the society who carry on 
the work, and after a chal- 
lenge to the world to pro- 
duce a similar body of self- 
respecting, self-sacrificing 
men, doing equal work for 
preservation of social order 
within the nation, the com- 
mittee took up the ques- 
tion of the reform of ad- 
ministrative machinery and 
showed how, in response to 
pressure from the laity for 
economy, expenses had been 
cut down about twenty-five 
per cent. during the past 
five years. But it also 
pointed out that a study of 
the statistics seemed to show 
that when expenses of ad- 
ministration were largest 
income was largest. Lest, 
therefore, economy be car- 
ried too far, it suggested 
the advisability of appoint- 
ing a special committee to 
study the matter of the so- 
ciety’s finances to determine 
what line of policy for the 
state and national societies 
will be most truly econom- 
ical in administration. 

The report also called at- 
tention in an impressive 
way to the fact that every 
4 year but one during the past 

il decade the society has closed 
the year with a debt, the 
average annual income for 
the decade being $600,000. 
Such a record, the commit- 
tee thinks, makes it im- 
perative that some search- 
ing questions be asked, such 
as: Is this record a sign of reaction or de- 
generation? Is the tree of life dying at the 
top? Is the remedy in Wall Street, or in 
Pentecost, or in Calvary? Who put the debt 
on the society, who keep it there? 


DR. ABBOTT’S SERMON 
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The Temple at the first evening service held 
about 1,200 people. Rev. J. F. Brodie of 
Salem, Rev. John De Peu of Bridgeport, Ct., 
and Rev. J. G. Johnson of Farmington con- 
ducted the devotions. Leonard Bacon’s splen- 
did hymn, “O God, beneath thy guiding 
hand,” was sung with a gusto. Dr. Abbott's 
text was the phrase in the Lord’s Prayer in 
which Jesus teaches men to pray for the con- 
ing of the kingdom “in earth as in heaven,” 
and his aim was to show how the kingdom 
can be brought to realization in this world by 
social revelation, redemption, regeneration, 
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Dr. Abbott Preaching the Annual Sermon 


atonement and sacrifice. He made it clear 
ere he finished that he held strongly to the 
need of personal revelation, redemption, re- 
generation, atonement and sacrifice. But he 
used the opportunity chiefly to set forth the 
gospel of social Christianity as he conceives 
it, and he did it with customary lucidity and 
at times moving eloquence. Church and 
state for him have corporate, organic, ge- 
neric work to do as revealers, redeemers and 
regenerators ; history, once called secular, is in 
his sight sacred in its revelations of truth, 
and industrial management may become a 
mode of salvation if infused with the proper 
spirit. In dealing with socialism Dr. Abbott 
was more conservative than sometimes has 
been his wont, placing less emphasis upon a 
changed form of society and more on the right 
spirit within society. He closed with im- 
pressive quotations from De Tocqueville and 
Prof. James Bryce relative to the necessity of 
a religious foundation for a political democ- 
racy, and he urged all teachers, preachers, 
editors and business men present to so live 
and teach that the nation, while growing 
strong in things, might also grow in soul. 


Wednesday [lorning 


Smiling skies greeted the home missionaries 
on the morning of the second day of the jubi- 
lee. General Howard was overheard saying 
to a friend, who had inquired “how he had 
rested,” “*O, I slept at B—— last night, where 
everybody sleeps.”” Everybody who attended 
Tremont Temple that morning must also have 
slept at B——, or somewhere else where peo- 
ple sleep well. Or was the brightness and 
cheeriness of the congregation a reflection of 
the mass of color inside the Temple, and the 
bright springtime outside? 

Rev. C. W. Shelton eonducted the morning 
devotions at nine o’clock. One hundred and 
twenty-five people were prompt in attendance, 
and a few strong voices carried the singing. 
The thought which the leader expressed was 
of thankfulness to God for the hero men who 
had worked for the society, and for the faith 
that had inspired their devotion. 

By ten o’clock the floor and first balcony 
were well filled with listeners. The first ad- 
dress was the able paper presented by Secre- 
tary Joseph B. Clark, which was called Gene- 
sis of Congregational Home Missions With a 
Part of the Acts. 


THE HISTORICAL ADDRESS 


Dr. Clark’s paper was a long, careful and 
complete summing up of the origin, working 
out and progress of the society. A public 
sentiment for organic action in religious work, 
hastened by reports of destitution, resulted 
in 1798 in the first home missionary work in 
Connecticut. A year later it began in Massa- 
chusetts. The germ of the great movement 
of national home missions was developed by 


three Andover students on a stagecoach be- 
tween that town and Newburyport in the lat- 
ter part of January, 1825. The next Septem- 
ber the first six home missionaries, as such, 
were ordained at the Old South Church. 

Dr. Clark went on to show how the policy 
of the society was gradually formed. It 
“reached out into the regions beyond.” It 
accepted in its full meaning that homely 
phrase which Professor Phelps declared “lies 
under the Christian civilization of our land,” 
namely, “the nick of time.” The one weapon 
used has been the Church of Christ. Of 
5,600 Congregational churches 4,500 are the 
planting of this society. ‘Systematic self-help 
was the policy. People were not treated as 
helpless—thus making them so. 

The claims of interdenominational comity 
have always been advanced by the society. 
This led Dr. Clark to say—a sentence that 
caused a burst of appreciative applause—that 
the working law of the soviety is, “‘ Never 
plant a Congregational church on ground that 
is occupied, in the true sense of the word, by 
any other Christian denomination.” 

“That this is not a dead letter is proved by 
the fact that seventy-five per cent. of all its 
churches and missionary stations were planted 
originally on territory where no Baptist, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Reformed or Episco- 
pal mission existed, and of the remaining 
twenty-five per cent. nearly all have been in 
communities that justified by their population 
or their promise the double or treble occupa- 
tion. 

“Tn all these years the society has never 
consciously planted a church or mission to 
the harm of any other church or mission, and 
it never will. It has never sought to build 
up its own by tearing down the work of its 
brethren, and it never will.” 


DR. BURNHAM’S ADDRESS 


Rev. Michael Burnham, D. D., St. Louis, was 
received with applause that told of anticipa- 
tion. Nor was the congregation mistaken in 
the man. The address was solid, terse and 
telling, his topic being The Church the Spring 
of American Civilization. Four points were 
made: (1) The American nation, as every 
nation, was ordained of God. (2) The nation 
has and must have divine agencies at work 
about and in it. A republic like our own to 
jive must believe. It is not a question alone 
of freedom, it is a question of life. (3) The 
foundation, therefore, of a nation’s life is in 
the gospel. In Christ alone can a people re- 
gain the redemption of personality. (4) 
American civilization was ordained of God 
for a great end. There is evidence written in 
the history of this country of a loyalty of 
movement to hold to Christ as King. The 
destiny of America is emphasized by its loca- 
tion. It is, too, a land of liberty untrammeled 
by customs. 
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“Early occupation of new territory and the 
planting of the church in distinction from all 
other institutions” is to be the form of prog- 
ress. “‘No more are young ministers to be 
taught,” said Dr. Burnham, with a flash of 
humor, that “ Congregationalism is a river 
rising in New England and emptying itself 
east and south into Presbyterianism.” 

Dr. Burnham named many names of the 
men who had made Congregationalism what 
it is in the far regions of our land. He de- 
plored the lack of better financial support, 
closing finally with a fervent appeal not to 
take the comforts of life and give the mission- 
aries the hardships and the crumbs, but to 
make America, by a united effort, into a repub- 
lie of God. 

IN THE WEST 


Rev. Charles R. Brown, D. D., of Oakland, 
Cal., a former pastor of Charlestown, Mass., 
occupied half an hour in a profitable consider- 
ation of Congregationalism as Suited to the 
West. Rare pleasantries, apt comparisons, a 
familiarity with the facts and a strong sense of 
the needs and responsibilities were combined 
to make one of the most brilliant addresses of 
the day. Dr. Brown is a rapid speaker and, 
while not boisterous, is full of force. He be- 
gan with a mixture of wit and wisdom at the 
expense of Boston and the ‘“‘remote Eastern 
frontier,” to which he said it was such an 
effort for those who lived in the “Hub” of 
new America—California—to come. “ Cali- 
fornia,” said he, “is no longer the frontier. 
We have rummage sales and Browning Clubs 
and people who spend their leisure time while 
sick in thinking that they are well—we have 
all the varieties of culture and of culturine 
that you have in the East. California is much 
afraid of being called narrow or Puritanical, 
although of all dangers under heaven she is 
safest from that! It’s a great deal easier to 
believe in the wrath of God in Northampton, 
Mass., than in Pasadena, especially in the 
winter. The very freedom, the outdoor life of 
the West, causes less sense of responsibility.” 

Dr. Brown had something to say about the 
class of ministers who are sent West. He ob- 
jected to those who had been “left on the bar- 
gain tables in the East and who were advised 
to go West and grow up.” ‘“ They don’t grow 
up, they grow down,” he said. “And their 
churches grow with them. Invalid ministers 
are advised to go West. We welcome them as 
invalids. But as ministers—one lung won’t 
do, two at the least are needed.” Some of 
the towns are overchurched. Dr. Brown 
mentioned this, and as an instance told of one 
town of 800 people having eight churches, all 
evangelical. Here, as it happened, the Con- 
gregationalists were the first to come. “If 
that is not wickedness, then I do not know it 
when I meet it in the street,”’ he continued. 

Dr. Brown thus emphasized the need of 
‘well-built men in the ministry,” more de- 
nominational efficiency, some practical feder- 
ation of evangelical denominations and a 
ehurch that will recognize the providential 
opportunity on the Pacific Coast. “Let no 
young man,” he said, “stand here with his 
face to the wall of the Congregational House 
and his back to the West and pray that some 
pastor will become invalided West, or will 
marry a rich wife, that he may get a place in 
the vineyard of New England. Any man 
who is putting the best that is in him into 
home missionary work on the Pacific Coast is 
building he knows not what now.”’ 


IN THE SOUTH 


Rev. C. I. Scofield, D. D., formerly of Texas, 
speaking for Congregationalism as suited to 
the South, believed the conditions of the West 
were largely true of the South. If Congre- 
gationalism could not stand going South— 
well, it was time either to mend the South or 
Cougregationalism. The best way to find out 
was to try it—to send it South. During his 
experience in the South he had felt, he said, 
that the polity of his church was standing by 
him only in a half-hearted way. He saw 
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distinct vantage points in Congregationalism 
for the South in these particulars: its appeal 
to the democracy of the people—Southerners 
are jealous of any circumscription of their 
personal liberties; the power of Congre- 
gationalism to absorb all types of Christianity ; 
its value for the freedmen; and, lastly, on ac- 
count of the character and work of the late 
Dr. Goodell of St. Louis, who simply “ radi- 
ated Congregationalism throughout the South- 
west.” Dr. Scofield announced it as his firm 
conviction that New England character was 
formed by Congregationalism—not, as many 
maintain, Congregationalism by New England 
character. Closing with a word of hearty 
appeal to the Home Missionary Society, he 
said, “This old. society has not only a right 
but a duty to go wherever the flag goes.” 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL COMITY 


Rev. A. Z. Conrad, D. D., of First Church, 
Worcester, as the last speaker of the morn- 
ing, was obliged to condense his address on 
Home Missions and Interdenominational 
Comity. His defense for past actions of the 
Home Missionary Society, he said, was its 
record—‘“‘the only vindication of policy and 
principle.” The object and mission of the 
society was, first, the extension of Christ’s 
kingdom; second, the extension of Congre- 
gational work and influence; third, to give 
gospel privileges to those unable or unwilling 
to secure them without help; fourth, the 
establishment of Congregational churches in 
new communities. The religious needs of a 
community are met only when an evangelical 
chureh is established, stated services held 
and no subservient matters made a barrier 
around the table of the Lord. 

Critics of the interdenominational comity 
Dr. Conrad divided into five classes: the cyn- 
ics, those who were misinformed, socialistic 
idealists who have become imbued with the 
idea of wholesale redemption, the advocates 
of organic unity—it matters not what so long 
as it isa new name—and, lastly, the competent 
judges. With the last there should be a seri- 
ous reckoning. Their judgments are worthy 
of consideration. 

Among the aids to comity were noted: con- 
ferences between officers of denominational 
organizations; federation of spiritual forces 
in all parts of the country; the broadening 
sympathies of Christian people; a growing 
agreement as to the fundamentals of evangel- 
ical religion and the new emphasis that is 
being laid on life and conduct; and, finally, a 
Christocentric theology and faith as indicat- 
ing a willingness to rise above petty differ- 
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ences and to lay hold of the distinctive work 
of the church vigorously. 


Wednesday Afternoon 


Owing to an unintentional conspiracy be- 
tween the Andover dinner at the Bellevue 
and the taking of the photograph of the offi- 
cers and others at the State House at two 
o’clock, it was a quarter to three when Pres. 
John Henry Barrows, D. D., arose to give his 
masterly address on Home Missions. and 
Christian Education. The delay was no fault 
of Dr. Barrows, who was sitting in the Tem- 
ple for half an hour before the officers ap- 
peared on the platform. Prayer was offered 
by Rev. Arthur Little, D. D. Dr. Barrows 
occupied his full twenty minutes by an ad- 
dress of rare rhetorical excellence, crowded 
with significant utterances. What has made 
America, he declared, has been the combina- 
tion of intellectual and moral forces. Gen- 
eral Howard and these societies have done 
work worthy to rank beside that of the mas- 
ters of industry and of commerce. America 
has gained the financial leadership of the 
globe. But if she scoffs at religion and moral- 
ity—and morality without religion is but a 
rattling of dry bones—her people will be as a 
horde of savages. 

There can be no separation between home 
missions and Christian colleges. Without 
home mission work the Christian college 
couldnothavebeen. Withoutthecolleges home 
missions would not be what they are today. 
New England Christianity—church and school 
hand in hand—has made the Western states 
one with the East. The great Eastern uni- 
versities owe much to the feeders aroused in 
the West by this pioneer work. The pouring 
of Massachusetts’s millions into the West has 
made those mighty commonwealths worthy 
sisters in the national union. 

The most strategic if not absolutely the 
greatest work for Christ, declared President 
Barrows, was not in China or the Philippines, 
but right in the great Mississippi valley, 
where come the hordes of the migratory na- 
tions. To select, he said, the one greatest 
achievement of our history, wou'd be to point 
to the pouring out of Christian influences 
through devoted lives into the colossal and 
commanding life of that great valley. Asa 
character building institution, the Christian 
college holds an unrivaled place. America is 
the richest country in the world. She will be- 
come richer, in spite of bull fights on Wall 
Street. ‘A manhood that can stand money,” 
is what the college is striving to produce. 

Civilization rushes to a fatal 
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plunge unless God is enthroned 
in educated minds. 


MRS. PALMER ON WOMAN’S 
PART 


The telling of Woman’s Part, 
by Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer 
of Cambridge, occupied the 
next twenty minutes. She 
spoke with her usual quiet 
strength. Her gracefulness, 
her pleasant, appealing way, 
her almost personal direction 
of thought deserved and re- 
ceived the closest attention. 

Beginning with the Garden 
of Eden, she showed that it 
had not been “good for man to 
be alone.”” When the first mis- 
sionary association was formed 
a hundred years ago, there was 
a record that women had 
helped. The Female Cent So- 
ciety had distributed millions 
which it had gathered by 
littles. ‘“ The first great work 
of womanhood,” she continued, 
“was in the home. In the 
homes which have made New 
England’s strength patient 
motherhood has wrought well. 
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President Barrews on Christian Education 


Living quietly amid desolation, 
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with slender means and many children, train- 
ing them all to be good citizens, that has been 
woman’s part.” 

A part given her by men is the teaching of 
the schools. There are women in the colleges, 
women at the professor’s desks. The vast 
majority in the societies for reform, in church 
membership—this part the men have given to 
women. And when she had listened to the 
stories of the hardships of the frontier mis- 
sionary, Mrs. Palmer said, ‘I wondered who 
thought of the wives, who tried to brush the 
shiny clothes and patch the holes and keep 
the children warm. That is some women’s 
part.”’ ‘‘ Never in all the world have women 
had so much leisure, so much money, so mary 
privileges as have we American women,” she 
said. 


PRESBYTERIAN GREETINGS 


A cordial message from the Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions was read by Dr. 
Choate, followed directly by the introduction 
of their secretary, Rev. C. L. Thompson, D.D., 
who brought further salutations and was 
cordially greeted. In a terse, effective way 
he summed up the early work of his board, 
showing how it had been parallel with that of 
the Congregationalists and referring to the 
cordial relations between the two. “In Wis- 
consin,” he said, ‘‘ Professor Blaisdell found 
Congregationilists and Presbyterians so de- 
lightfully mixed up that he coined a new 
word, ‘Presby-gational.’ Only he used to 
say you could not te)l which was the ‘ Presby’ 
and which the ‘gational.’”’ 

After mentioning past and present relations 
in a pleasant way, the speaker asked, “ What 
of the future?’’ General Grant’s order at the 
Wilderness to the three army corps, “‘ Break 
camp at daybreak and advance in solid col- 
umn,” was referred to. ‘‘ When,” said he, 
“the army of God does that, there will be vic- 
tory every where.” 

Ten years ago there was the non-inter- 
ference resolution, which now had come to 
seem “low ground.” Later there has been 
co-operation in Porto Rico. And one step 
further was the word federation as it had been 
used on the platform at the present jubilee 
meeting. ‘The twentieth century is to bea 
century of federation. Let the church con- 
sider it. When we can raise tall enough spir- 
itual crops in our mission fields these divi- 
sional fences will be obscured,” were closing 
sentences, which were received with applause. 


WOMAN AT THE FRONT 


Miss M. Dean Moffatt, now of Albany, 
N. Y., before speaking of her own experience 
in Vermont country communities, pleasantly 
referred to her topic, Woman’s Work at the 
Front. ‘*The frontier of home missions is 
just where you happen to be,” she said. ‘‘ For 
seventy-five years it has been wherever there 
was sin, sorrow and need. The front is some- 
times inthe city among the masses. Youhave 
got to reach the masses oneatatime. Women 
can and do go into these human hives—they 
are not homes—where the mothers sometimes 
dig bricks from the wall to make a safe niche 
for the baby. There she can preach the gos- 
pel by her winning sympathy.” 

The many farm homes in sparsely settled 
communities had been a sore problem. It 
had been impossible for a man, or for any one, 
to go to them and preach in the ordinary way. 
‘The women solved it in Vermont,” she said, 
“and in several other states. We just went 
to them. We boarded around. We preached 
with the mop and the dish towel and the 
broom. We got into close touch with the peo- 
ple. We mended the stockings so the women 
could read. Could we have done as well to 
have read, while they filled up those gaps in 
the men’s stockings?” Referring to the West 
as another frontier, Miss Moffat praised the 
work of the wives as being as efficacious, at 
least, as that of the men, if not as much in evi- 
dence. 
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CHURCH BUILDING 


Rey. William Hayes Ward, D. D., of New 
York, one of the trustees of the Church Build- 
ing Association, made good use of his time in 
telling of what he called the “daughter” of 
the missionary society. He spoke of Congre- 
gationalists as being great inventors. It was 
the necessity of the home mission work which 
led to the organization of the Church Build- 
ing Society. “Other denominations have 
taken up the invention,” said he; “I will 
not say that they have improved upon it.” 
The Albany Convention in 1851 raised $50,000 
to help needy churches. Since then the so- 
ciety has collected $3,000,000 and made pos- 
sible the building of churches and parsonages 
to the value of $15,000,000 more. Dr. Ward 
carefully explained the system of loans and 
grants, the business methods and the care 
and acumen necessary on the part of the offi- 
cers of the society. 

“Nothing,” said he, “gives a church such 
courage as a good house of worship free from 
debt. The daughter society hates debts. She 
has none of her own. She tells churches they 
must pay their debts to her as soon as possible 
that she may extend the help to others.” The 
Christian college, the American Board, the 
American Home Missionary Society, the Con- 
gregational Church Building Society were en- 
tirely new inventions, started by Congrega- 
tionalists, for ‘God has given us the grace of 
initiative.” And “now all the denominations 
have them, for 

“ All can raise the flower now 
For all have got the seed.” 


DR. NEHEMIAH BOYNTON AND SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS 


Never did a topic fit a man any better. 
Home Missions and Sunday Schools was the 
last on the afternoon program. Right heart- 
ily did he speak. Detroit has not detracted 
from the well-known breeziness and piquancy 
of his manner. After a few pleasantries he 
went on to say that every department of home 
missions was conducted on the principle that 
“republics are made of spirit,” not merely of 
mountains and prairies. “A man never does 
anything greatly unless he does it with his 
whole spirit—his whole nature. We must 
have more than missions and churches; we 
must have the Sunday school. 

“Tt has been a prosperous year for the Sun- 
day-School and Publishing Society. Every 
Congregational church in America is a bene- 
ficiary of it. Our literature represents the 
best. It makes a difference whether the gos- 
pel is given meagerly or majestically.” Ex- 
amples of Sunday school work in both city 
and country were here given by the speaker, 
and he went on to say that the greatest in- 
spiration after all was the anonymous work— 
the work in the little ways, which attracted 
no attention. For, said he, “the country can 
be jeopardized by the men on Wall Street, but 
it can only be saved by the mass of the com- 
mon people.” 

AN OLD MAGICIAN AND A NEW TRUMPET 


The popular meeting called for Wednesday 
evening attracted a large audience, many of 
whom had come especially to hear the new 
pastor of the Central Church, Brooklyn, Rev. 
Dr. S. P. Cadman, Dr. Behrends’s successor, 
whose fame as a fervent, satisfying orator and 
preacher while a Methodist had made his new 
comrades in the ministry and the laity of the 
churches at large most anxious to sample his 
intellectual wares and come under his spell as 
an orator. Expectations were more than re- 
alized. Not only did he reveal depths of feel- 
ing and conviction, gifts of expression con- 
ventional and unconventional, flights of im- 
agination and a sanity and wholesomeness of 
mind and spirit which were impressive, but 
he was apt in illustration, copious in refer- 
ences to literature and history—especially of 
the Paritan period—and ready with that small 
change of oratory which now and then must 
be passed about if the tension of audience and 
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speaker are to be relieved. In physical vital- 
ity, exuberance of feeling, variation between 
sobriety and wit, and all around gifts as a 
platform speaker capable of swaying an audi- 
ence, he reminded not a few of Mr. Beecher. 
Beyond question a man has come among us 
who is an orator and a personality to be reck- 
oned with. 

Dr. Cadman’s review of the Puritan move- 
ment in England and in this country showed 
his admiration for its leaders and knowledge 
of the main results of their work. He insisted 
that they were children of the Renaissance as 
well as of the Reformation, and after elab- 
orating this idea he proceeded to point out 
how the home missionary movement in the 
United States had carried with it not only the 
recognition of divine sovereignty and rever- 
ence for law, which we commonly associate 
with the Puritan and Pilgrim, but also the 
spirit of the Renaissance, the love of learning 
and the beauty of life, which is less commonly 
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tern town and the large cities were pictured 
beforeus. Foibles were punctured. Self-sat-, 
isfaction was changed into self-examination. 
Shams were exposed, abstractions were 
made concrete, the underlying contention of 
all the talk being that if the nation is to be 
saved the country hamlets which breed the 
men for the cities must be made pure and 
kept pure, wealth now grasped tightly for 
selfish ends must be loosened and set at work, 
prodigal sons must be cared for often by other 
than their kindred, and all men must be 
treated as brethren. 


Thursday [llorning 
A LIVELY BUSINESS SESSION 


Thursday morning Vice-President Wana- 
maker presided. Word of the sudden death 
of Rev. Dr. Ezra H. Byington and of the ap- 
proaching death of Rev. Dr. Edwin B. Webb 
was brought to the audience by Rev. Dr. H. 
J. Patrick and by Rev. Dr. W. 
E. Barton, and for a time the 
thoughts of the delegates were 
turned to the most serious is- 
sues of life and death and to 
the cessation of useful and 
honorable careers in this world. 

Vice-President Wanamaker 
began the session with intima- 
tions that later he would call 
for such action as would do 
away with the debt of the 
society by pledges at this ses- 
sion. The report of a special 
committee created since the 
session began was then ren- 
dered by its chairman, Rev. 
Dr. Lyman Abbott. His re- 
port described how, on the 
opening day of the session, 
representatives of the auxili- 
ary societies and of the execu- 
tive committee of the Home 
Missionary Society came to- 
gether to consider informally 
what measures, if any, were 
practicable to secure more har- 
monigus relations between the 
societies, and to forestall, if 
possible, the necessity of the 
differences between them being 





Mr. Puddefoot Waxing Eloquent 


associated with Puritanism, but which was 
in it. 

Incidentally, while developing this thesis, 
Dr. Cadman denounced compromise and ex- 
alted obedience to idealism, to a vision; he 
pleaded for due recognition of the things of 
the spirit in this day of unexampled material 
prosperity, and for less emphasis upon wealth 
and more upon righteousness by officials in 
high places ; he testified, as one born of par- 
ents in humble circumstances and not famous, 
to the worth of the labors of the compara- 
tively unknown missionaries and other serv- 
ants of the society; he contended that the 
highest will is not the will of the majority, 
but the will of God; bade his hearers always 
to judge men and events by their sequel, not 
by their beginnings; pointed out the dangers 
of the church today from the luxury and in- 
difference of the prosperous in the churches 
and the pithless, contemplative—not active— 
criticism of academic circles. 

At the conclusion of Dr. Cadman’s address 
the applause was long and hearty and the 
sympathy of the audience went out to the 
second speaker, whose duty it was at a com- 
paratively late hour to follow an orator whose 
eloquence had won all. But Puddefoot, the 
unique, irrepressible, dramatic, pungent, 
pathetic, agile in mind and audacious in spirit, 
was equal to the occasion. Few men could 
have done what he did within a few minutes. 
By magic, as it were, he had the attention of 
all, and ere we knew it we were hypnotized 
by him. Laughter and tears chased each 
other away. With a touch-and-go method the 
problems of New England, the frontier Wes- 





debated publicly. He descriked 
how he, an outsider, and Rev. 
John De Peu, Rev. Charles H. Richards ard 
Mr. Edwin H. Baker, representing the exec- 
utive committee of the C. H. M.S., and Rev. 
William E Barton, Rev. Joshua Coit and Rev. 
George E. Hall, representing the auxiliaries, 
were appointed a committee at this informal 
conference to take the matter into considera- 
tion and formulate a plan, if possible, to be 
reported to the auxiliaries and the executive 
committee. After prolonged consideration of 
the matters at issue, this committee of seven 
reported at a later, formal session of the 
conference a way out, which the conference 
adopted unanimously. That report he now 
submitted. to the society for its approval or 
rejection. Subsequently Mr. Baker of the ex- 
ecutive committee stated that eleven of the 
fifteen members of the executive committee 
in Boston at the meeting had indorsed the 
solution recommended by the committee of 
seven, 


The report of this committee was as follows: 


What is vitally essential as the end ulti- 
mately to be attained is a close organic union 
between the auxiliary societies and the na- 
tional society. Without proposing any spe- 
cific plan for consideration at the present 
time, your committee recommend that a com- 
mittee of fifteen be constituted to consider 
and report some plan for perfecting the rela- 
tions between the auxiliaries and the national 
society. They propose that five of this com- 
mittee shall be nominated by the auxiliary 
societies and five by the executive committee, 
and these ten, having been elected by the na- 
tional society, shall themselves elect five more. 
To these fifteen the entire subject of recon- 
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struction shall be committed, to be reported 
“on by them at the next annual meeting of the 
ociety. 
‘ In ora to secure a modus vivendi between 
the national society and the auxiliary socie- 
ties pending the action of the committee of 
fifteen, your committee recommend : 

1. The continuance of a national convention 
for the purpose of making estimates and ap- 
portionments for the work. 

2, That such a convention be called at an 
early date by the executive committee to make 
such estimates and apportionments for the 
rest of the fiscal year. 

3. That the auxiliary societies, whether 
they have entered into new relations with the 
national society or not, be invited to partici- 
pate in this convention. 

4, That the question of rebates, as provided 
for under Section 4 of the compact of 1898, be 
left to be adjusted between the executive 
committee of the national society and the sev- 
eral state auxiliaries. 

5. That, as heretofore, all appeals for funds 
by the national society within auxiliary states 
will be in harmony with the work of the aux- 
iliaries. Lyman Abbott, William E. Barton, 
John De Peu, George E. Hall, Charles H. 
Richards, Joshua Coit, Edwin H. Baker. 


Speeches explanatory of the report by Dr. 
Abbott, Rev. W. E. Barton and Mr. Baker for 
the committee, representing its distinct ele- 
ments, followed. Dr. Abbott, while asserting 
his abiding belief in independency and democ- 
racy in church government, insisted that the 
church of today could not escape the drift of 
the age toward combination for more effective 
administration ; and that federation of denom- 
inational agencies must be the watchword for 
the next few years. An organic relation 
must be created, a need that no division of 
territory or agreement as to comity or arbitra- 
tion tribunal can meet or satisfy. Dr. Barton 
reported that in the committee there had been 
the frankest statement of partisan views, then 
a seeing of eye to eye, and hearty unanimity 
at the end. Mr. Baker reported entire satis- 
faction on the part of the executive committee ; 
pointed out that, if adopted, the report called 
for some radical changes, but that these, in 
such a day of universal change as this, were 
to be expected. He defended the economy of 
administration of the C. H. M. Society as com- 
pared with the American Board, and as a 
former administrator of denominational in- 
terests, with Boston as a center, he contended 
that his recent experience in New York, deal- 
ing with directors and administrators of so- 
cieties there had shown him that there was 
quite as much zeal, intelligence and self-sac- 
rifice there as in Boston. 

There was no debate on the report and it 
was received and adopted unanimously. 

Dr. Abbott then introduced the following 
resolutions carrying out the instructions of 
the report. 


Resolved, 1. That the report of the commit- 
tee of seven presented on behalf of the joint 
meeting of the executive committee of the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society and 
the auxiliary societies be, and the same hereby 
is, accepted and approved. ; 

Resolved, 2. That, in accordance with the 
recommendation of that report, a committee 
of fifteen be constituted to consider and re- 
port some plan for perfecting the relations 
between the auxiliaries and the national soci- 
ety; that five of this committee be nominated 
by the auxiliary societies and five by the ex- 
ecutive committee; that these ten elect five 
more; that to this committee of fifteen the 
entire subject of reconstruction referred to in 
the report is committed, to be reported on by 
them at the next annual meeting of the society. 


These resolutions were adopted without de- 
bate, and then the following men were named 
for the committee of fifteen and were elected : 


The auxiliary societies nominated as their 
representatives on the committee of fifteen: 
Rev. Joshua Coit of Massaehusetts, Rev. 
George R. Leavitt of Wisconsin, Rev. George 
E. Hall of New Hampshire, Hon. Nathaniel 
Shipman of Connecticut, Rev. William E. Bar- 
ton of Illinois. The executive committee of 
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the Congregational Home Missionary Society 
nominated as their representatives: Mr. Ed- 
win H. Baker of Connecticut, Rev. John De 
Peu of Connecticut, Rev. Charles H. Richards 
of Pennsylvania, Rev. Edward P. Ingersoll of 
New York, Mr. George P. Stockwell of New 
York. 


The committee on resolutions, Rev. C. R. 
Brown of California chairman, reported on 
the overture from the American Missionary 
Association relative to a joint meeting anda 
joint periodical. Thecommittee recommended 
that the society express its preference for two 
meetings of the denominational societies each 
year, one to ve held in the East, one in the 
West; one in the spring, another in the fall; 
one for the foreign work, another for the 
home work. It recommended that the de- 
nominational societies unite to publish one 
denominational magazine, and that to carry 
on further negotiations with the other socie- 
ties on this matter a committee of five, repre- 
senting the C. H. M. S., be appointed. The 
committee subsequently named includes Rev. 
Dr. A. H. Plumb, Boston, Rev. H. P. Dewey, 
New York city, Rev. J. H. Selden, Connecti- 
cut, Rev. George A. Tewksbury, Massachu- 
setts, and Charles D. Wood, New York. 

Following this report and a motion to adopt 
it, introduced by Dr. Lyman Abbott, came a 
long and at times confused debate, not over 
creditable to the parliamentary skill of the 
body. The point was raised by Rev. Dr. J. 
G. Johnson whether, in view of the fact that 
the society already had gone on record twice 
as favoring but one meeting a year for all the 
societies, adoption of this report would re- 
peal that action. Rev. Dr. A. H. Plumb let 
it be known that the American Board would 
deprecate any suggestion that the Missionary 
Heraid be absorbed or merged with other so- 
cieties’ magazines. Rev. C. R. Richards ex- 
pressed a desire that only one meeting be 
held. Rev. Lyman Abbott favored taking the 
two meeting plan instead of the one, even 
though the latter be known to be the ideal 
for the future, he holding that in such mat- 
ters it is necessary to goa step at atime. In 
behalf of an overworked body of men who 
cannot go to all the meetings they ought to go 
to, or would like to go to, he urged that some- 
thing be done to consolidate. 

Rev. Dr. E. P. Ingersoll, inasmuch as the 
National Council has a committee at work 
considering this problem, among other matters, 
first suggested and afterward moved that 
formal action on the report’s recommendations 
be deferred and that the matter be left open 
until after the National Council had acted. 

Mr. Capen of the Committee of Fifteen, ap- 
pointed to report to the National Council on 
this and cognate matters growing out of plans 
for consolidation of the societies, reported the 
result of a census taken by the committee. Of 
106 officials of the denominational societies 
who have responded to queries, thirty-four 
favor the one meeting a year plan, fifty-five 
the two meeting a year plan, twelve the three 
meeting a year plan and five are noncommit- 
tal. Of clergymen and laymen outside the 
societies’ ranks, thirty-one favor the one meet- 
ing a year plan, 121 the two meeting a year 
plan, sixteen the three meeting a year plan 
and seven are noncommittal. Asked whether 
he thought it would be best for the society to 
defer action on the matter until after the 
National Council had considered the matter 
and acted, Mr. Capen said he thought it might 
be fair to so wait. 

Opposition to thus waiting developed, and 
naturally, inasmuch as the National Council 
has no authority. Moreover, it was pointed 
out that courtesy required some answer toa 
distinct overture from the A. M. A.; and so, 
after the parliamentary tangle was unraveled, 
the society finally came to a square vote on the 
recommendations of the committee, the under- 
standing being that the action indorsing them 
was siniply advisory, and that the committee 
of five which is to represent the society acts 
tentatively also. 
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The report of the committee on nomina- 
tions, Rev. Willard Scott, chairman, was 
presented by Rev. Nehemiah Boynton. Gen. 
O. O. Howard, having pressed his resignation 
upon the committee, he was not renominated, 
and Rev. N. D. Hillis, D. D., pastor of Plym- 
outh Church, Brooklyn, was named in his 
stead, the committee feeling certain that his 
relations by heredity to the Iowa Band, his 
conspicuous success in a famous pulpit and 
his own personal worth, broad outlook on 
life and zeal for the extension of the kingdom 
fitted him pre-eminently for the place. As 
new vice-presidents Pres. William DeWitt 
Hyde of Bowdoin College, Rev. George E. 
Hall of New Hampshire and Rev. Edward M. 
Chapman of Vermont were nominated. Six 
new members of the executive committee 
were nominated for varying terms, Rev. 
James R. Danforth of New Jersey to serve 
until 1904, Messrs. Walter H. Crittenden and 
Edward P. Lyon of New York to serve until 
1905, and Rev. Watson L. Phillips of Connecti- 
cut, Rev. G. R. W. Scott of Massachusetts and 
Thomas C. McMillan, Esq., of Chicago to 
serve until 1906. Of these Messrs. Crittenden, 
Scott and McMillan are new members. Rev. 
William H. Holman was nominated as record- 
ing secretary and Mr. George S. Edgell of 
New York as auditor. These nominations 
were indorsed by the society without debate 
or formal ballot, Mr. Boynton being instructed 
to cast a ballot for the same. 


DR. MACKENNAL’S WORD ON FEDERATION 


Dr. Alex. Mackennal had a most cordial wel- 
come as he came forward to present the greet- 
ings and congratulations of English Con- 
gregationalists. He told how, after a more ex- 
tended journey than he ever before had taken 
throughout the states, he had been impressed 
with the fact that it was not fair to compare 
the work of home evangelization going on in 
England and the United States. The compar- 
ison should be between the United States and 
Europe, for our population is as diverse as the 
races of Europe and we are assimilating and 
Americanizing a far more heterogeneous body 
of immigrants than the British. He remarked 
on the spirit of buoyancy and youth which 
was to be noted here, there being no sign that 
our burdens were overcoming us. As in Eng- 
land so here the problem of problems is the 
evangelization and maintenance of life in the 
rural districts, for they feed the great towns 
and cities. Drawn and driven, drawn by the 
blessedness of Christian fellowship and driven 
by the imperative needs of the hour, British 
evangelical Christians of the Free Churches 
have come together in the Free Church Coun- 
cil; and it was with a description of this 
movement that Dr. Mackennal concluded his 
talk. He reported that as yet there had not 
been the slightest friction or trace of jealousy 
in the council, nor any disposition to count up 
statistics and see which denomination was 
getting the most out of the movement. 


Thursday Afternoon 
SALUTATIONS FROM KINDRED SOCIETIES 


Rev. Doremus Scudder of Woburn, repre- 
senting the Massachusetts Home Missionary 
Society, described its venerable and honor- 
able record and its delight in the growth 
and prosperity of the national society. Mass- 
achusetts’ splendid records as a factor in na- 
tional political life and as a donor to the cause 
of home missions were called to mind. Rev. 
Dr. W. W. Clark, head of the domestic de- 
partment of the Board of Missions of the Re- 
formed Church in America, brought the con- 
gratulations of that society, which is just 
seventy years old. The Baptist Missionary 
Society sent as its representative Rev. and 
Gen. T. J. Morgan, a subordinate officer under 
General Howard in the Civil War and Indian 
commissioner under President Harrison. He 
told how much alike the missionary adminis- 
trative problems of the two societies were, and 
how earnestly the Baptist society is endeavor- 
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ing to maintain comity and avoid undue par- 
alleling of churches. Mr. William Shaw, 
treasurer of the Y. P.S. C. E., and Rev. Dr. 
A. F. Beard of the A. M. A. voiced the con- 
gratulations of the bodies of which they are 
officials. 

Pres. S. B. Capen of the American Board 
came to tell the missionary society, in his 
emphatic, outspoken way: “ You have been 
true to your heritage. You deserve all con- 
gratulation.’”’ Sketching briefly the influence 
of home mission training on the growing gene- 
rations of the land, he passed to the relations 
of the two societies—the home and the foreign. 


A MESSAGE FROM CUBA 


Rev. Washington Choate, D. D., brought 
the message from the Cubanisle. He regret- 
ted that a worker from the island could not be 
there to deliver a direct message. But the 
Massachusetts pastor who had been taken 
from his pastorate and set down in Havana, 
in the field, had recently been chosen by the 
Government for an important position in island 
reform work. He referred to Rev. George L. 
Todd, late of the First Congregational Church 
of Havana. Briefly describing the work of a 
Tampa pastor among the Cuban refugees, and 
a similar work in Greater New York, and 
dwelling on the importance of Cuba as indi- 
cated by the prevalence of newspaper stories 
and magazine articles on Cuban affairs, he 
went on to speak of religion there. He used 
George Kennan’s description written not long 
ago after a careful study, “‘ There is none.” Six 
days after the flag of Spain went down for 
the last time over the Cabanas fortress, a 
Congregational commission had started for 
the field to see if Congregationalism had a 
duty there. His message he gave in the 
words of Scripture, “ Lift up your eyes and 
look on the fields, for they are ripe already for 
the harvest,” and he added, *‘Cuba sought a 
state without a king. She now seeks a church 
without a bishop.” 

Mr. Choate’s message might have been 
called an illustrated one. The illustration 
came afterward. It consisted of fourteen 
bright and pretty Cuban girls, who marched 
gracefully up the aisle and stood on the plat- 
form to sing the patriotic songs of Cuba. 
Each carried a flag—the Cuban and the Amer- 
ican alternately—which they crossed or waved 
as they sang. Their white dresses made them 
a pretty picture against the darker back- 
ground of the high platform. 

Mrs. C. S. Seldon of Brooklyn, from whose 
Cuban Home Training School the girls came, 
explained the songs and her school. She isa 
modest little woman and was unostentatious 
in telling of her own geod works. The school 
is twelve years old. “We only wish we had 
started it before,” she said. ‘‘ We need help 
to feed these girls. You would be surprised 
to see them, weak, puny babies that they 
were, how they have become Americanized 
and gained American appetites and health. 
Some of them have been with us twelve 
years.” 

FOREIGN MISSIONS AT HOME 


Work among the foreigners, who throng the 
land in increasing numbers, has been called 
aptly “foreign missions at home,” and Rev. 
F. E. Emrich, speaking on this topic, made, in 
brief, these points: It is impossible to keep 
the foreigners out or dodge the responsi- 
bility which falls heavily on the cities or 
large factory towns. All denominations must 
have a work to do. The Romish Church 
—notwithstanding its attitcde in Cuba—has 
been Americanized on this continent and 
is doing good among the immigrants. A 
strong, educated ministry is needed, the kind 
that can use what Jacob Riis called “the 
ministry of touch.” Many foreigners make 
good American citizens, but, after all, they 
love the memory of the fatherland. Let them 
be taught—at first, anyway—in their own 
tongue. Even Bismarck, fluent French scholar 
and linguist that he was, said once that he 


couldn’t pray in French. It didn’t seem 
right. Religionand the mother tongue should 
be near the heart. 


AN OREGON VIEWPOINT 


The words of a short digest cannot do 
justice to the bright heart to heart talk which 
was given the meeting by Rev. C. F. Clapp of 
Portland, Ore., the state secretary. The chair- 
man started him in a breezy way. Mr. Clapp 
continued the breeze and took the audience 
with him when he described things in Ore- 
gon. His stories were spicy and apt, and he 
used them not only to amuse but to illustrate. 
The changeability of the population, the plas- 
tic condition of the people, the newness. of 
everything were touched upon as elements of 
resistance to the work. “A man to succeed 
out there,” he said, “‘must love the work and 
love souls. He must work to his utmost. He 
ought to be well educated, but not educated 
away from the people.” 


FROM OKLAHOMA 


Supt. Homer Parker’s message from Okla- 
homa was that it was sometimes lonely out 
there—at least for Congregationalists. One 
little church, recently formed of nine mem- 
bers, contained members of seven different 
original faiths. Not one was originally a 
Congregationalist. Oklahoma is a constant 
surprise even to the most enthusiastic resi- 
dents. 

A part of the message from Oklahoma was 
that she desired statehood. ‘“ Dennis Flynn, 
our little Irishman in Congress,’ said the 
speaker, “ will not rest till he gets it for us.” 
He wrote to me the other day, “I want to con- 
gratulate your churches on the grand work 
they have done.”’ 

A woman in the country was asked by two 
cultured girls who had learned to cook scien- 
tifically how it was she had made such good 
bread. ‘O, I just fell to and shoved on the 
stuff and it up and histed,” was her direct, if 
original, answer. ‘That is what we have had 
to do in Oklahoma—‘fall to,’” said Superin- 
tendent Parker. 
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THE CITY OF THE FUTURE 


The last speaker and the last topic of the 
afternoon were Rev. Josiah Strong, D. D., on 
Home Missions and the City of the Future, 
The address was one of Dr. Strong’s able dis- 
courses on social subjects. He said, “‘ Today 
our civilization is municipal.” The frontier 
of the city is constantly increasing. 


CLOSING SESSION 


Then came the evening of the last day of 
the jubilee. Ten thousand different people— 
or the same 1,200 in three days at eight dif- 
ferent sessions—had gathered in Tremont 
Temple beneath the flags and streamers. 
Chairman Wanamaker’s task, as he said, was 
easy. He could not even tell what the speak- 
ers were to talk about; he just presented 
them. There was Rev. Joseph H. Twichell 
of Hartford, Ct., sturdy and impressive; Rev. 
Charles E. Jefferson, D. D., of New York, 
well-known and well-beloved in Boston; and 
our own Rev. Dr. Alexander McKenzie of 
Cambridge for the speakers. Twelve hun- 
dred voices swelled in the opening chorus, 
The World for- Christ. President Barrows of 
Oberlin offered the prayer, remembering in 
his petition the anxious watchers around the 
bedside on the far Pacific slope, of the wife 
of the nation’s chief magistrate. 

Dr. Brown, for the committee, presented 
the usual resolutions of thanks, including Dr. 
Abbott for his sermon, the entertainment 
committee and the newspapers, An especial 
word of gratitude was expressed to the retir- 
ing president of the society, General Howard, 
for his nine years of faithful service as chief 
officer. Thetime and place of the next an- 
nual meeting was ordered left to the executive 
committee. 


MR. TWICHELL’S MESSAGE 


As an introductory thought, Mr. Twichell, 
who spoke first, quoted the words of the late 
Phillips Brooks to the effect that “‘ all mission- 
ary work must be supremely personal.” The 
history of the seventy-five years just past had, 
he said, shown the immense sacrificial devo- 
tion of the men and women who had engaged 
in the hand to hand and heart 
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to heart struggle. Domestic 
missions had their origin in the 
sentiment of fellowship in 
Christ and the obligations that 
go with it. America is assimi- 
lative. Foreigners came into 
our armies. They were mus- 
tered out Americans. Tens of 
thousands come now where a 
thousand did a few years ago. 
=} But they are brethren of the 
men who fought for us. Clos- 
ing, Mr. Twichell said in part: 
“The chief obligation is to 
Christ and to our country ; and 
the chief duty it lays upon us 
/ ‘E is of course that of ministra- 
tion. To diffuse through chan- 
nels opened by human sym- 
‘pathy the messages of the 
Word is the first thing in or- 
der. It is for what, by this 
means in the service of those 
high ends, the home missionary 
as Christ’s soldier has hitherto 
so nobly done, that we thank 

i (ZA him and thank God today.” 
il ae 


DR. JEFFERSON 


Dr. Jefferson’s address was. 
scholarly, spiritual, earnest, 
uplifting. It was easy to see 
that he was welcome by the 
spontaneous applause as he 
in arose. His thoughtful words 

were founded on the theme 
“begin at Jerusalem.” ** What 
a blaze of light,’’ he said, “our 
age throws on those words 
‘begin at Jerusalem.’ The 











Dr. Jefferson on The Needs of the City 
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massing themselves in the cities. It is a tidal 
movement and cannot be resisted. To the 
imagination the republic seems already a vast 
and imposing Jerusalem. What are we do- 
ing in the city? Much, but notenough. The 
world has written failure across the face of 
our wrk.” If the city is lost the nation is 
doomed. If Christianity fails in the city it 
fails utterly. 

The commandment did not end at Jeru- 
salem. It said “and in all Judea.” Trans- 
lated it means “fall America.” After indicat- 
ing how the strong characters had come from 
the country, and touching upon the immigra- 
tion problem, his words in closing were in 
substance: ‘“*‘ We are moving toward a crisis— 
a second Babel or a second Pentecost? Every 
man is speaking in the tongue in which he 
was born, and the only way out of it is to 
translate all into the language of Christ. 
When this nation is Christian there will be 
no foreigners, for Christ is all in all.” 


DR. MC KENZIE’S LAST WORD 


Dr. McKenzie, quietly, sympathetically, with 
magnetic feeling, sped the parting guest. He 
would give the society at parting, he said, 
this word, “The Doctrine of Thorough.” 
He emphasized the value of thoroughness. 
The Puritan was a thorough man, who so 
thoroughly compacted liberty as to be able to 
transport it across an ocean. The Puritan 
began the greatest work ever given to man—a 
republic to construct so that it shall endure. 
The task needs no better men, no better 
prayers, no better money, no better devotion, 
but it needs more of them. It needs thor- 
oughness, even as the history of the country 
has been thorough. “ Just what you are do- 
ing,” said Dr. McKenzie, ‘‘do more of it. Do 
it thoroughly. We need not fear the immi- 
grant so long as home missions are thoroughly 
worked out. We are holding the cup to the 
thirsty man’s lips. But do we ever make the 
cup run over?” 

“Onward, Christian Soldiers,” was the last 
hymn, and the benediction closed the diamond 
jubilee. 





Jubilee Driftwood 


Rev. Sidney Strong’s figures of speech are 
fresh from his own mint. 


There were three superintendents present 
at the meetings and about 350 delegates. 

“The ladies did themselves great credit ’’— 
comment by two elderly ministers after listen- 
ing to Mrs. Palmer and Miss Moffatt Wednes- 
day afternoon. 

General Howard first met Dr. Abbott thirty- 
six years ago, and found him then full of en- 
ergy, ability and love of humanity. The vital- 
ity of Dr. Abbott and his endurance impress 
all his admirers. 


Dr. Plumb’s defense of the memory of Ed- 
ward Everett and Charles Sumner was loyalty 
personified, and his explanation of why Charles 
Sumner’s hand on the statue of him in the 
Public Gardens, Boston, points downward to 
the mouth of the subway was clever. 

The widow of the late Dr. Clapp, for so 
many years treasurer of the society, sent on 
to the officials as a widow’s mite a memorial 
gift of $200. Public announcement of the 
fact by Secretary Clark brought to mind anew 
the lovable personality of the lamented dead. 

Westward, Ho! Says a far Western mis- 
sionary: “My father was brought up in 
Northampton, Mass. I was reared in Illinois. 
Now my children are being educated on the 
Pacific coast. I presume their children may 
receive their early training in Honolulu or 
Hongkong. 

It was a strange coincidence that both 
speakers on the patriotic subject announced 
for Wednesday evening should have been 
English born. How difficult it is to realize 
that Mr. Puddefoot could say that he was resi- 
dent in the United States four years before 
Dr. Cadman was born! 
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Dr. Cadman’s story of the man who was 
proved to be standing in shoes he had not 
paid for rather than, as he contended, on “ the 
Rock of Ages,” and who was squelched by a 
critic’s saying “pay up,” when the man was 
exhorting his hearers to “look up and lift 
up,” brought down the house. 


A remarkable feature, and perhaps it shows 
merely the devotedness of the home mission- 
ary and the pastor to his trust and calling, was 
that not one speaker on the program, made up 
long beforehand, failed to be on hand and on 
time. Yet there were busy men there from 
California, Oklahoma and Oregon and the 
great middle West. 


“My American classic” is the way Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer referred to the simple 
satisfaction of an old farmer with whom she 
had talked. He said he had realized the 
dreams of his youth. It appeared that these 
were to own his farm free and earn enough 
money so that his ‘‘ women folks” could each 
sit in a rocking-chair and read novels during 
the afternoons. 


‘* What a splendid mass of color!”’ were the 
admiring words of President Barrows of 
Oberlin as through the swinging doors he 
first saw the patriotic decorations in Tremont 
Temple. There was the brightness befitting 
a diamond jubilee and a lavishness and wealth 
of color typical of the devotion of the home 
missionary. There was patriotism, too, for 
the red, the white and the blue showed every- 
where. 

That was a touching story told by Field 
Secretary Clark of the Reformed Church. 
Much work is done among the Hollanders in 
the West. Visiting a church which his board 
had started there, the secretary preached to 
its congregation. A stalwart Hollander came 
up and said, after the meeting, ‘‘I t’ank you.” 
“Could you understand me?” was asked. 
There was a twinkle in the Hollander’s eye 
as he said, “‘I un’stand half you say; I t’ink 
de rest.” 

Mr. Twichell, who was in the army, told 
on Thursday night that story of General 
Howard which his friends love so well to re- 
peat; how, when at Fair Oaks he had been 
wounded, and would henceforth have but one 
arm, he stopped his bearers as he was being 
borne almost fainting from the field. He spied 
Gen. Philip Kearney, a one-armed officer, and 
wished to speak with him. General Kearney 
sympathized. Said General Howard, “0, I’m 
allright. I just thought I’d better tell you that 
you and I could buy gloves together hereafter.” 


Dr. Abbott tried early to stop applause of 
his sermon, and he meant it. But when he 
came to the defense of Messrs. Ament and 
Tewksbury, and paid his respects to “the 
moral cowards in the rear,” whose fire they 
had had to take as well as the fire of enemies 
at the front, the audience could not restrain 
its applause, and Dr. Abbott acknowledged 
that it was timely. Applause also came at 
the conclusion of the sermon. It is difficult 
to make an audience realize that it is hearing 
a sermon when the speaker touches on all the 
live issues of the hour and refers to national 
and denominational heroes, especially if he 
be speaking in a brilliantly lighted hall which 
is non-ecclesiastical in type of architecture 
and enswathed in bunting. 


PLATFORM NUGGETS 


All the Congregational churches I have ever 
known to die have died of dignity.—Dr. Cad- 
man. 

A debt is remorseless, like time; it hangs on 
a society like sin on a sinner.—Rev. Sidney 
Strong. 

It is still women’s part to stand by the cra- 
dle, in the schoolroom, to be the wives of the 
missionaries, to be missionaries themselves. 
—Mrs. Palmer. 

If a man can raise good mealy potatoes, 
which people will like, and can preach indif- 
ferently good sermons, which people do not 


‘of missionaries. 
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like, let him keep to the potatoes.—Rev. Dr. 
C. R. Brown. 


We have a sugar trust and Standard Oil 
Trust and a steel trust. Isn’t the religion of 
Christ smooth enough and strong enough and 
sweet enough to subordinate rivalry to co- 
operation ?—Rev. Dr. C. R. Brown. 


Northern support is not necessary for a 
Southern Congregational church. Ata Dal- 
las, Tex., church, of the first 100 members 
uniting by letter, only eleven were from a 
Congregational church and but twenty-two 
were originally from the North.—Dr. Scofield. 


Given a place with a mixed population, in- 
cluding all sects or denominations, but of 
none a sufficient number to make an individ- 
ual church without the co-operation of the 
others. It is not a Baptist or a Methodist or 
an Episcopalian polity they chose—but Con- 
gregational.—Dr. Scofield. 

We declare our readiness to meet our breth- 
ren and to say to them, with Abraham, that 
grand old Congregationalist: “Is not the 
whole land before us? If thou wilt go to the 
left hand, then we will go to the right, and if 
thou will take the right hand we will go to the 
left. We pray thee let there be no strife be- 
tween us, for we are brethren.’”’—Rev. Dr. J. 
B. Clark. 


If the Methodists would remember that 
there were other men who were born of God 
and whose names were John beside John 
Wesley; if the Episcopalians would get tan- 
gled in the bushes and get their surplices 
torn so gs to show more of the men within 
them ; if the Presbyterians would forget some 
of their catechism, which is almost as hard 
to remember as it is to believe; and if the 
Congregationalists would wear more denomi- 
national clothing, setting aside the stark na- 
kedness of independence, we should be very 
near interdenominational comity. — Rev. Dr. 
C. R. Brown. 





Mr. Ament’s Statements and 
Plans 


Rev. Dr. William S. Ament of the North 
China Mission has had a busy ten days since 
last we-referred to him. On the 15th he and 
United States Minister Conger were the chief 
guests at a dinner of the American-Asiatic 
Society in New York city, a dinner given in 
Mr. Conger’s honor by the merchants and 
“ promoters ” of New York who are interested 
in Asiatic trade and American rights there. 
Mr. Conger, in his speech, paid tribute to 
“those grand men and women for whom Dr. 
Ament has spoken tonight and in whose 
praise too much can never be said.” Last 
Saturday noon Mr. Ament addressed the 
members of the Twentieth Century Club in 
Boston, to whom Mr. Millard, in an earlier 
address, had given an account of the conduct 
of Christian missionaries which was not cred- 
itable to their Christian ethics. 

Mr. Ament at first dealt with Mr. Millard’s 
fabrications and denied in toto many of his 
statements, oral and written. He then de- 
scribed in detail the alleged looting on his 
part, the reasons for his arrest by the French 
soldiery and the method of indemnity collec- 
tion. In addition, he paid tribute to the good 
sense and honesty of his fellow- missionaries, 
being especially outspoken against the war 
correspondents in China, whose animus 
against Christianity colored almost all of 
their comments on missions and the conduct 
He was sharply questioned 
by several Unitarian, Universalist and Jew- 
ish clergymen and by Rev. C. R. Brown of 
Oakland as to the ethical justification of ad- 
mitted acts on his part, and he answered their 
questions to the satisfaction of a large major- 
ity of the members of the club, his address 
and bearing throughout the ordeal of cross- 
examination winning him the respect and 
confidence of many who came decidedly prej- 
udiced against him. 
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Last Sunday morning he addressed the con- 
gregation at Shawmut Church, Boston, and 
in the evening a large congregation in Shep- 
ard Church, Cambridge, discussing in each 
case at length the present status of mission 
work and the outlook for the future. Mon- 
day night he was present at a conference on 
the missionary outlook in China, held in Cam- 
bridge at the home of Mr. J. M. W. Hall of 
the Prudential Committee of the American 
Board. Tuesday evening he was a guest of 
honor at the Shepard Church reception to 
missionaries. Wednesday he addressed the 
Massachusetts State Association. 

Thursday he speaks in Springfield in the 
First Church and Friday in Lynn at the Cen- 
tral Church. Next Sunday morning he will 
occupy the pulpit of the Mt. Vernon Church, 
Boston. He then will start for Michigan to 
visit his home and his kindred. June 2 he 
will be with the First Church, Detroit; on 
June 16 he will be at Olivet College. Later 
in the summer he attends the Y. P. S. C. E. 
national convention at Cincinnati, and he 
will probably appear on the platform at the 
parent assembly at Chautauqua, N. Y., some 
time in August. Of Dr. Ament’s visit in and 
about Boston, it can be said with truth that 
he has ably sustained himself and his cause. 





An Encouraging Rally for 
Andover 


“Let our words then be words of cheer and 
only cheer for the good old mother who wants 
our sympathy and co-operation as she enters 
upon a new era of- influence and power.” 
These words of Chairman G. R. W. Scott, as 
he called to order 175 Andover alumni at the 
Hotel Bellevue, Boston, last week Wednesday 
afternoon, represent not only the discourse 
but the spirit of the occasion, which derived 
its chief significance from the fact that it was 
the first formal gathering of Andover men 
since the appointment of the two new pro- 
fessors. 

Its initiative was due to an alert committee 
of alumni that perceived the opportunity af- 
forded by the piesence in the city of attend- 
ants upon the Home Missionary meetings to 
interject between its sessions an Andover 
rally. The response was gratifyingly large, 
and it represented graduates old and young, 
East and ‘West. Due attention having been 
paid to a luncheon, over which Professor 
Smyth said grace, half a dozen speeches fol- 
lowed in quiek succession. 

President Moore was appropriately the first 
to be presented by Dr. Scott, and while it was 
not his swan song as president there were 
those in the audience who surmised that he 
was not above a measure of rejoicing that he 
is so soon to pass over his executive duties 
that he may devote himself more exclusively 
to the work of hischair. That during his 
efficient ad interim service as president his 
enthusiasm for the institution has grown and 
his conviction that it has a splendid opportu- 
nity was the plain inference from his address. 
It was a straightforward, earnest statement of 
the present policy of the institution, which he 
claimed had no itch for novelty, no fear of 
progress. Those who teach and those who 
are taught are animated by a desire to know 
the truth, but they are also inspired by the 
love of the Master and a consuming zeal for 
the kingdom of God. 

Professor-elect Platner kept within the five- 


minute limit and produced a decidedly favor- . 


able impression both of his personality and of 
his quality as a speaker and thinker. He was 
followed by President-elect C. O. Day, whose 
apt witticisms were joined to an earnest and 
convincing plea for an advance. His optimistic 
views were based on facts already in evidence 
and he pointed out the possibility of making 
the institution known through the many acad- 
emy students who go from Phillips every year 
to different colleges. 
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Others who contributed to the spice and in- 
spiration of the occasion, weaving together 
apt anecdotes, sound sense and earnest ex- 
hortation, were Drs. C. H. Richards, M. Burn- 
ham, Nehemiah Boynton, Edward Abbott, 
Professor Ropes and one of the under- 
graduates. 


Dr. Mackennal’s Visit Nearin 
an End 


It was at the Woreester meeting of the Na- 
tional Council in 1889 that Dr. Alexander 
Mackennal of Bowdon, Eng., emerged into 
prominence before the Congregationalists of 
this country. In introducing him to that body 
Moderator Cyrus Northrop made pleasant 
reference to the “ gospel face ”’ of the English 
delegate, and ever since then that ‘gospel 
face” and cheery voice and gracious presence 
have been welcome whenever some personal 
or ecclesiastical errand has brought him to 
these shores. In the twelve years since that 
Worcester meeting Dr. Mackennal’s step has 
lost some of its elasticity, and the whitening 
hair and beard, coupled with his mellow, per- 
suasive speech, produce the impression of a 
prophet and carry a prophet’s benediction. 

Yet the industrious, devoted Alexander 
Mackennal will never become superannuated, 























and as his years increase there is no diminu- 
tion of his influence and usefulness either in 
the strong church at Bowdon, Eng., of 
which he has been pastor so long, or in the 
sisterhood of British churches, in the progress 
of which he has had such honorable and im- 
portant part. 

That he has still large physical and mental 
resources his present American trip shows. 
Since his arrival, about the middle of April, 
he has delivered a notable course of lectures 
at Hartford Seminary, repeating them in Chi- 
cago, has preached in Montclair, Hartford 
and Chicago, has spoken at a number of in- 
formal gatherings, and last week was a prom- 
inent figure on the platform at the home mis- 
sionary jubilee in Boston. He sails for Eng- 
land this week on the Oceanic. 

Last Sunday he preached twice—in the 
morning at Harvard Church, Brookline, and 
in the evening at Appleton Chapel, Cam- 
bridge. The morning discourse—The Self- 
dissatisfaction of the Virtuous—based on the 
words of Jesus to the rich young man, was 
full of pertinent suggestion to the particular 
audience addressed. He looked around, he 
said, upon a congregation made up of people 
who possessed great and exceptional per- 
sonal, social and religious privileges. There 
must be on the part of such persons restless- 
ness of spirit until they have shared such 
blessings with the less fortunate. ‘‘ God, who 
has done so much for you, can do one thing 
more, give you the heart of Christ.” 





Governor La Follette of Wisconsin, who has 
a will of his own, as the machine politicians 
of that state have found out, prevented a 
prize fight in Oshkosh last week by ordering 
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the adjutant-general, the state’s attorney and 
the sheriff to execute the law. 





Items of Interest 


Rey. Dr. N. D. Hillis will be the chaplain at 
the dedication of the Hall of Fame, New York 
city, on Decoration Day. 

The Commencement of Atlanta Univer. 
sity, May 30, will be notable for the participa- 
tion in it of Drs. Charles Cuthbert Hall and 
William R. Richards. The annual Atlanta 
Conference two days before, which has be- 
come a valuable institution, will discuss the 
Negro as a Teacher. 

Christian Endeavorers will be interested in 
the announcement of the recent arrival in 
India of Rev. F. S. Hatch. He entered at 
once upon his duties as secretary of the 
Christian Endeavor Union of India, Burma 
and Ceylon. One of his early tasks was the 
editing of the monthly periodical, the organ 
of the society in India. 

The sultan of Turkey has made apology for 
his violation of the mail service of the Powers, 
and has formally stated that the old rights are 
to be protected and respected. But the 
Powers, save Germany, insist that, now that 
the question has been opened by the sultan’s 
flagrant conduct, a new status with new rights 
shall be established. The sultan’s reactionary 
tendencies are seen in a recent order prohibit- 
ing the importation of typewriters, it being 
difficult to trace seditious communications 
written on them. If executed the order will 
affect missionaries, to whom typewriters are 
as indispensable as to the clergy at home. 





Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MAY 17 


Mrs. George A. Jackson, presiding, spoke of 
the value of prayer in behalf of our mission- 
aries. 

The work and workers at Adabazar were 
given special attention. Miss Sheldon, who, 
though detained at home, is in constant com- 
munication with her associates, gave the lat- 
est word. Last Easter nine young persons 
united with the church. Letters were read 
from Miss Farnham, Miss Hyde and Miss 
Kinney. They write: ‘ We have sixty-seven 
of these girls with us all the time and we 
want to see them devoting their lives to the 
Saviour, to feel the responsibility of living.” 
“The city is full of influenza, but only a very 
few cases in this school. We have to visit the 
sick, but the newly engaged and married peo- 
ple also take much of our time. The people 
who haven’t influenza have matrimony, and 
it seems as if it were epidemic. With all 
the physical, moral, mental and spiritual 
wants and needs, we are kept busy, but we 
are glad that we have the strength to work.” 
The new building is a constant source of ioy— 
it is so good to have room enough to be really 
comfortable ; and the piano which has recently 
been received is a gift most highly appreci- 
ated. 

Miss Fensham, dean of the American Col- 
lege for Girls at Constantinople, who has been 
improving her furlough by studying in Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary, gave an interest- 
ing account of the work which is done in that 
college in the Orient. The outlook, even 
among the Mohammedan constituency, with 
all its irregularities and uncertainties, is hope- 
ful. The alumne association has more than 
130 members, and is an important aid. 





There is no authority short of God. Look 
up to him, expect his teachings. And though 
clouds of uncertainty may come, never let 
them make you turn your eyes away in dis- 
couragement, or think that on the earth you 
can find that guidance which is not a thing of 
earth, but which must come to us from heaven. 
—Phillips Brooks. 
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A Call for Trained Ministers 


Some one has been saying lately that 
for a Connecticut pulpit no minister need 
apply who is not. a graduate of Yale. If 
no worse calumny is ever uttered against 
these churches, they will not feel seri- 
ously maligned. While the remark was 
evidently made by some malcontent, it 
certainly points in the direction where 
hope lies. The most serious fear in con- 
nection with this subject is that it is not 
true. Of course it is a matter of little 
consequence whether our ministers are 
graduates of Yale College and Divinity 
School or of similar institutions, but it is 
very important whether they are gradu- 
ates or not. There is in Connecticut 
churches a distinct tendency, born of sad 
experience, to see that the ministers they 
call are better credentialed. Probably 
the slackness on this point is not confined 
to Connecticut. Some churches have 
permitted men to occupy their pulpits 
for years merely on the reputation of 
being ministers, without requiring any 
exhibition of diplomas or certificates of 
ordination, much less an examination and 
approval by council. The percentage of 
these cases which turn out’ badly is 
so large that it ought to prevent any 
church from making such a mistake. 
Plenty of poorly-equipped men can talk 
well and make an impression which will 
get them a call. But there are also 
plenty of well-equipped men able to sus- 
tain first impressions as the others are 
not.. It is due to the ministry as a cul- 
tured profession and necessary for the 
health of the churches that there be 
careful scrutiny into the credentials of 
every minister, and that those trained in 
some reputable college &’nd seminary, be 
given precedence. 


Unique Service at South Norwalk 


In 1893 services were begun among the Mag- 
yars in South Norwalk, the first work of the 
kind in the country, out of which the Hunga- 
rian Church was organized in 1898. Meetings 
were held also in Bridgeport, and in these 
Bela Basso was converted. After three years’ 
study at Oberlin—he had attended the gym- 
nasia in Hungary—he returns as pastor of 
this Magyar church, and was ordained April 
29. He is also under commission from the 
Missionary Society of Connecticut for work 
among his countrymen in that section of the 
State. 

At the same service Rev. P. M. Strayer was 
installed pastor of the South Norwalk church, 
the same council ordaining Mr. Basso. Prof. 
G. B. Stevens preached the sermon, and Rev. 
G. H. Beard offered the ordaining prayer. It 
was a memorable service and was in its mis- 
sionary spirit an object lesson of what every 
church should be. Until now this church has 
met alone the additional support needed by 
the Hungarian Church. 

The preceding Sunday the church had the 
great enjoyment of burning a $35,000 mort- 
gage. The credit for raising this amount, 
8o far as wise leadership is concerned, belongs 
to Dr. Beard, who went from South Nor- 
walk to Burlington, Vt., last fall, and he was 
privileged to preach the sermon and address 
the people with whom he had spent eight 
happy years. The total cost of the building 
was $76,295. 


Mr. Strayer comes from the Methodist Prot- 
estant denomination, and has studied in the 
University of Chicago and Yale Divinity 
School. His last pastorate was at the Crouch 
Hill Presbyterian Church, London. The pas- 
torate at South Norwalk opens auspiciously 
with additions ‘of thirty-five to the church 
membership, and with an enthusiastic spirit 
of co-operation. J. 8. 1 


Yale Seminary’s Anniversary 


It was a typical Commencement Day, with 
clearest skies. New Haven’s old elms and 
the historic green put on their best attire fitly 
to welcome her sons in theology. The day 
was significant as closing an epoch in Yale 
history. Professor Fisher’s retirement is the 
last ina notable series. The names of Dwight, 
Harris, Day and. Fisher will always stand to- 
gether as representing a distinct age in Yale 
theological annals. 

The anniversary exercises began in Center 
Church, with the annual sermon by Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott. He does not believe that the 
pulpit is losing power, but deprecates the 
church’s lack of faith in her old-time methods. 
The preaching of the gospel, not sociables, 
reading rooms, short sermons and music, 
must remain the magnet to draw people to the 
church of God. 

Of the graduates’ addresses, that of Mr. C. 
W. Merriam (Amherst) was on Present Ten- 
dencies of the Roman Catholic Church in the 
United States, in which he found serious 
dangers. These are in its foreign element, its 
allegiance to the pope, the abuse of the con- 
fessional, its attitude to the public schools 
and the hostility of its faith to common law. 
The address only bordered on the sensational, 
the secular press to the contrary notwith- 
standing. E. L. Heermance of Yale College 
spoke of the nature of the minister’s work. 
F. Q. Blanchard of Amherst extolled the great- 
ness of the Puritan forefathers. G. L. Om- 
wake of Ursinus College emphasized the 
much-talked-of need of changed methods in 
the Sunday school. J.T. Stocking of Amherst 
emphasized the advantages gained for the 
Scriptures by modern criticism. 

The subjects of the theses presented for the 
degree of B. D.’ form an interesting study. 
Out of a total of twenty-seven, four were di- 
rectly concerned with questions of Biblical 
criticism, five on subjects of Biblical theology, 
five on doctrines of theology and philosophy, 
two on church and Christian union and two 
on social questions. Three were on the rela- 
tions of psychology and the spiritual life, and 
one writer dealt with the practical influences 
of Unitarianism. The class graduates one 
Japanese and one colored student. Professor 
Fisher, in his address to the class, congratu- 
lated them on their youth and on the times in 
which they live. He spoke optimistically con- 
cerning the present state of uncertainty in 
theology. Among their advantages is the fact 
that there is no fixed and final message for 
the preacher. He must make his own mes- 
sage. He advised them not to substitute 
reading for independent thinking. Their ul- 
timate success will depend on personality and 
character—on what they are. 

At the alumni dinner Rev. N. M. Calhoun 
of the university corporation presided. Pro- 
fessor Fisher spoke with deep feeling of his 
forty-seven years’ connection with Yale. 
Other speakers were: the new dean, Profes- 
sor Sanders, Rev. Messrs. R. H. Potter, N. H. 
Eggleston of the class of 1840, G. H. Hubbard, 
H. F. Rall, Ph. D., E. S. Lines, D. D., S. H. 
Woodrow, Kinsley Twining, D. D., and D. H. 
Evans. C. L. Storrs responded for the Grad- 
uating Class. The officers elected are: presi- 


dent, Dr. C. L. Morgan; vice-president, Rev. 
F. H. Means; secretary, Rev. W. J. Mutch; 
treasurer, Rev. J. H. Grant. 

In the Downes prize competition in the 
reading of hymns and Scripture, prizes were 
awarded in the Senior Class to J. F. Gregory 
and M. Matsumoto; in the Middle Class to 
J. J. Samuel and F. W. Raymond. 

The Hooker fellowship goes, as usual, to an 
Amherst man, J. T. Stocking, who will re- 
main at New Haven as assistant pastor of the 
Church of the Redeemer and instructor in 
missions in the divinity school. He expects 
to go to Germany next year. Several others 
will remain for graduate study. A large pro- 
portion of the class go West, some to home 
mission fields. 

Professor Fisher does not formally resign 
until the bi-centennial of the university in 
October. Professor Blackman, who retires 
from the faculty at the expiration of the time 
for which his chair of Christian ethics was 
endowed, expects to teach next year in the 
graduate department of the university. 

Next year instruction in sociology will be 
given as an elective by Dr. W. B. Bailey. 
W. D. Beach is instructor in church music 
and Dr. W. J. Mutch will lecture on Christian 
pedagogy. Professors Torrey and Kent of 
the university faculty are instructors in scien- 
tific languages and Biblical literature in the 
school. Prof. Williston Walker begins his du- 
ties in the chair of ecclesiastical history in 
the fall. 

With the retirement of Professor Fisher, 
“Old Yale” becomes distinctively a ‘“*New 
Yale,” so far as the personnel of the faculty 
is concerned. But they are men of the same 
traditions and spirit, and the new succession 
means unbroken progress. OC. Ss. M. 


Strong Churches and Sunday Schools 


Through the courtesy of the statistical sec- 
retary we are enabled to present lists of the 
leading twelve churches in membership, be- 
nevolences and parish expenses, respectively, 
also of the Sunday schools which lead in size. 

CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
New Britain, South 


Waterbury Second 
Hartford, Fourth cosccces 


TSE. cc eeceee 


Hartford, Asylum H 
New Haven, Jnited 
Bridgeport, South ............+ 

Hartford, First 

Hartford, BECOMd ..... cc ccccccsccccccccccccccccccceces 










New London, Seconi.......... 





PUORONNNG, PIG 55 066 | 0000 cuss cecevedsoee: cooges 22°96: 03 
New Haven, ‘Dw ight Place. eee 15,372.17 
Norwich, Broadway .........secseesseeeeeeeeeees 14,910.31 
New Haven, Redeemer..........- eooeees 11,635.33 
Hartford, Asylum Hill, eoee §=69, 782.55 
New Britain, . Nxedip esee 9,717.27 
New Haven, First. «ess 9,471.84 
Bridgeport, Souta. 8,243.60 
Naugatuck........... 7,453 00 
New Haven, United. 6,855.00 
New Britain, South.. 6,125 42 
PA RIS 
NOUGREIEE. 06 cccccscscccscccccccccccccoocsccceses $35,000.00 
New haven ~ saamermian one sees 31,033.11 
Hartford, First......... . 16,199.00 
Waterbury, Secon. . 15,000.00 
New Haven, — . 12,000.00 
South Norwalk............... 11,121.84 


New Haven, aDwight PIACO....cccscccccccscccoee 
Hartford, Asylum | | a 
Greenwic h, second .......... 
SINIET scab anentacesas oe 
New Haven, Redeemer 
New Haven, United .........ccccccscccccsscccees 
SUNDAY SCHOOL MEMBERS 

Wew Britten, SOU. ....0cccccccccccccccccscccsoccccces 1,450 
Meriden, eS ctxs ins oe «695 
Hartford, First............ 
Waterbury, Second ....... 


New Haven, United ...... asec, Gan 
Norwich, Broadway ......... . 683 
Hartford. Fourth . .........+ . 650 
ROCK VINE .0.000--. cccccccccece - 620 


Bridgeport, Park Street.. 
Mid letown, Fi . 
New Haven, Redeemer ........ . 600 
New Britain, First coo. § 


2g 








The vision of the ideal guards monotony of 
work from becoming monotony of life. 
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Chicago’s Religious Life Seen 
Through St. Louis Eyes 
BY REV. CORNELIUS H. PATTON, D. D. 


Our stay was short, but even a rapid survey 
of Christian activities has its value, and we 
certainly did not lack for interesting and en- 
couraging signs. 

One was the gathering in the Y. M. C, A. 
Hall to hear Rev. F. B. Meyer of London. He 
was on his way East and stopped for two 
meetings only. It was not generally known 
that he was in town, “but he could not be 
hid.” The announcement spread rapidly, and 
many in that great city were quick to appre- 
ciate the opportunity. The hall was crowded, 
and the address was the straightest kind of a 
talk to young men, in view of their peculiar 
temptations. But it was not more direct than 
sweet and kindly. Readers of his devotional 
books, who imagine him as living apart from 
human interests and everyday struggles, saw 
before them one intensely human and full of 
sympathy for the average Christian. 

Then there was Dr. Gunsaulus, Sunday 
morning, at Music Hall. We wandered by 
the building, in the heart of the business sec- 
tion, forty minutes before the service and 
saw a procession pouring into the entrance. 
Even at that early hour we were among the 
last to obtain seats reserved for strangers. 
The ushers worked as though at a political 
convention and had difficulty in keeping the 
passages clear for the regular seat-holders. 
All seats were thrown open during the second 
hymn, and then the immense hall—fioor, par- 
quet, first and second galleries—was filled to 
the utmost. Finally, by request of the pas- 
tor, the stage was given up to the audience. 
Even then people lining all the walls and sit- 
ting on the stairs remained throughout the 
service. Dr. Gunsaulus was at his best and 
preached for three-quarters of an hour upon 
Balaam, the man who dallied with duty. 
“When you know your duty there is just one 
thing to be done—do it. Don’t pray about it. 
A man may be damned on his knees. A man 
may go to hell in the attitude of prayer. In 
moral issues first thoughts are always best. 
Act upon them at once.” Such statements 
rang out with tremendous .power. The mat- 
ter was ethical, the manner dramatic. A col- 
lege president who sat near us agreed that it 
was a great sermon from every standpoint. 
We left the service thankful for such a voice, 
thankful that Dr. Gunsaulus has given up 
the management of the Armour Institute and 
devoted himself to preaching. He is in his 
element in down-town work, drawing his con- 
gregation from all parts of Greater Chicago. 
Some one asked us, “Is the church ortho- 
dox?” To the core. 

Chicago University is a great sight. To 
view those superb buildings, representing the 
whole range of science and human interest, 
and to study the plans for ten new ones to go 
up this year, as the great quadruple quadrangle 
takes shape, is to realize that this is one of 
the greatest achievements of this wonderful 
age. The rapid development of this institu- 
tion, under the stimulus of money and brains, 
is without parallel. The students throng in 
and out the whole year round, and a continu- 
ous stream pours into the world, carrying 
knowledge and inspiration to the common 
mass. 

By far the most interesting and inspiring 
thing we saw was Chicago Commons in its 
new building. This is a veritable bee-hive of 
activity in the midst of one of the most desti- 
tute river wards. The contrast between its 
environment and its inner life is startling— 


without, filth, poverty, crime; within, all 
that is cheerful, beautiful, uplifting. The 
person fortunate enough to be taken into that 
charmed circle realizes that he is in the best 
society in the world, earth’s true aristocracy. 
‘*Where did you get all these beautiful girls 
and fine-looking young men?” we asked of 
Graham Taylor, as the evening conference of 
workers broke up and each went to his spe- 
cial work in class andclub. ‘“ Bless you,” he 
replied, “‘ we can’t keep them out. One comes 
from Hartford, out of one of the best families 
there. After a year of work in the Commons 
she went home, but felt so lonely that she 
begged to come back. Two are trained 
nurses, four kindergarten teachers, and so 
they come, and all pay for the privilege. One 
of the young men is a lawyer and is ready to 
take up any just cause for the people in this 
ward.” 

Later we stand in the gymnasium and see 
a class of girls being taught to jump. They 
are having a gleeful: time over it. It is 
the event of the week to them. Another girl 
enters the room, a fair-looking and lovable 
child of sixteen, and suddenly all the others 
gather around her with excited congratula- 
tions. “What does this mean?” we ask. 
The reply is: ‘‘We have just rescued her 
from the hands of a procuress, who had held 
her for over a week against her will and had 
set the hour when she was to be forced to live 
a life of shame. The hour was four in the 
afternoon. We arrived at three. The case 
has been taken to grand jury, and a true bill 
of indictment has been found against the 
woman, who is held in jail with bonds set at 
$10,000.” The details of the seizure and the 
rescue were thrilling. 

By this time the building began to be occu- 
pied in every corner, and we could not enter 
a room without interrupting some class or 
club, so we spent the remainder of the time in 
the big hall, where the famous free parlia- 
ment is held every Tuesday evening. We 
left the Commons with the impression that 
this is Christianity in its purest and most 
saving form. The morning before one of the 
ministers was discussing, “What have we 
left of the incarnation?’ Here was the best 
answer. We have this left: We have social 
settlements and foreign missions and A. M. A. 
schools and hosts of churches, working on the 
plan of Christ and in the strength of his in- 
carnation. ‘‘The Word was made flesh and 
dwelt among us.” 

Three of our Congregational churches have 
a great opportunity. The First never had so 
many people within reach as now. It needs 
a leader who can reach the plain people, one 
who can be all things to all men. If we have 
one pre-eminent in popular gifts, his place is 
in Chicago, on the corner of Washington 
Boulevard and Ann Street. The Union Park 
is differently situated. It faces a park, is 
lined up with the fine buildings of the theolog- 
ical seminary, has still an abundance of good 
homes about it and is central as to the ele- 
vated roads. Here is a chance for a great 
pulpit, a man with a message. New England 
on the North Side is superbly located for 
reaching the prosperous and aggressive young 
men of the city. Prof. W. D. Mackenzie fills 
the pulpit on Sundays with great acceptance, 
and his reputation is rapidly growing all over 
the city. He believes the time is not far off 
when the other days of the week will be util- 
ized for a wide-reaching work. The down- 
town situation in Chicago is more critical 
than in any other city. As goes the probiem 
of reaching the masses there, so is it liable 
to go in all other centers. 

We left the Western metropolis with the 


Prof. C. S. Nash, D.D. 


feeling that, if there are great problems in 
Chicago, great men and women are being raised 
up to meet them and great solutions are be- 
ing worked out. C. H. P. 


From Marysville, O. 


The much discussed problem of the place of 
the Young People’s Society in relation to the 
Sunday evening service has been satisfacto- 
rily solved here. The young people hold their 
meetings immediately after the evening 
preaching service. Not only does it avoid the 
ill effects of young people leaving the church 
just at the hour of the preaching service, but 
it actually has resulted in a larger attendance 
of young people at the church service, who 
also attend the Endeavor meeting. Older peo- 
ple being already in the church building re- 
main to the young people’s service. The 
preaching service begins at 6.30 and the En- 
deavor at 7.30. 

Ata series of preaching services conducted 
by three pastors, and assisted by two regular 
pastors from other fields, a splendid spirit of 
unity was manifested.. All denominational 
questions and interests absolutely merged in 
the thought of the common good. “ Decision 
Day” was observed in the Sunday schools 
with encouraging results. About 100 con- 
verts recorded their names, many of whom 
have already united with the churches. Indi- 
vidual efforts were also made later by the lo- 
cal pastors with excellent effect. 

At the request of a few business men in the 
city the pastor has been instructing in physi- 
cal culture a class of twenty-five of the best 
men in the city from the different churches, 
who last week gave a public exhibition in the 
Opera House. This work has opened to the 
pastor a great opportunity and led to the pro- 
posal to organize a Y. M. C. A. for the young 
men. 

Just now the most interesting and in many 
ways the most important event is the proposed 
development of the Bluescreek church, five 
miles north of this city. It isa country church 
which for twelve years has been struggling on, 
dependent for preaching upon the Marysville 
pastor and held together by an excellent Sab- 
bath school. It is now proposed to supply 
this church with a regular pastor who can be 
much on the field. E. 


Indiana Churches and Ministers 


Their representatives met with Plymouth 
Church, Fort Wayne, May 14-16. At the same 
time and place the joint meeting of the Wom- 
an’s Foreign Missionary Societies and the 
State Home Missionary Society was also held. 
The delegates threaded their way through 
this maze of meetings with judgment, if not 
with ease, and came out tired but triumphant. 

The sermon, on Personal Religious Experi- 
ence the Touchstone of Power, by Rev. R. S, 
Osgood of Indianapolis, was a plea for the 
genuine in religion. It was significant in that 
this young preacher is more impressed by con- 
tact with the living Christ than by traditions 
concerning him as the source of all power. 

Reports were in the main encouraging, espe- 
cially from churches in the central and north- 
ern parts, where the hopefulness induced by 
widespread prosperity is having noticeable 
effect. The possibility that Indiana has come 
to the end of the long “lean” years has be- 
come almost a probability. 

The papers were pointed, pithy and pur- 
poseful. The Problems of the Country Church 
and its omnipresent fellow, The Problems of 
the City Church, were handled freshly and 
suggestively by Rev. Messrs. J. P. Ratzell and 
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0. C. Helming. The fire of discussion burned 
fiercely, and the refinement was not a little 
gold for home distribution. 

The somewhat questionable novelty of a 
pook review was introduced, Dr. W. A. Water- 
man giving a critical presentation of Prof. H. 
(C. King’s Reconstruction in Theology. It is 
safe to say that as a result some who would 
never have read the book have put it on their 
“emergency ” list. 

The paper by tHe moderator, Rev. C. W. 
Choate, on the Contribution of Congregation- 
alism to the Intellectual and Spiritual Leader- 
ship of Our Country, was an able historical 
effort, and when the speaker called the roll of 

leaders the association broke into applause. 

At the meeting of the State Home Mission- 
ary Society the secretary, Dr. E. D. Curtis, 
reported that 27 missionaries are under com- 
mission to 38 churches, at an expense of 
$6,015. Four new churches have been formed. 
Dr. Curtis notes an encouraging spiritual and 
financial outlook, an increasing feeling of fel- 
lowship and a demand for a better educated 
ministry. 

The papers before this society on The 
Church Amid Hard Surroundings, and An Es- 
sential Element in Home Missionary Enter- 
prise, by Rev. Messrs. J. Challen Smith and 
0. L. Kiplinger, might profitably be published 
in full as “‘ money-getters ” for the society. 

FEATURES 


The fellowship spirit—not a stock phrase, 
but the real thing. 

Practical topics practically treated. 

Optimism. 

Young men on the program. 

Every speaker, except the secretaries of the 
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societies, at work in Indiana or resident 
therein. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Kansan Congregationalists Meet 


The association held its forty-seventh an- 
nual meeting, May 2-6, with Plymouth Church, 
Wichita, Rev. H. E. Thayer, pastor. Prof. 
F. W. Ellis of Washburn College was mod- 
erator. 

Rev. C. M. Sheldon conducted the devo- 
tional sessions, taking as a central theme The 
Relation of the Individual to God. Inasmuch 
as Mr. Sheldon is known for his emphasis on 
the practical applying of Christian truth to 
everyday conduct, it was impressive to note 
how, in these addresses, he insisted on the 
necessity of communion with God. He laid 
stress on the truth that a man may do his 
work in the world assured of the approval of 
the Heavenly Father and sustained by a con- 
sciousness of the divine comradeship. It is 
safe to say that Mr. Sheldon is best loved by 
those who know him best, and his messages 
are nowhere more gladly accepted than among 
his fellow-workers in the Sunflower State. 

The association sermon, preached by Dr. D. 
M. Fisk, was on The Witness of Social Sci- 
ence to the Christian Faith. In a paper on 
The Teaching Function of the Church Prof. 
A. M. Wilcox of Kansas University recom- 
mended the payment of Sunday school teach- 
ers as a means of securing more efficient work, 
and advocated a wider range of studies in the 
Sunday school, including the ethnic systems 
and the psychology of religion. Discussing 
The Interpretation of the Basic Facts in Re- 
ligion, Rev. Wells H. Fitch appealed to the 
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idea of 'God as love as a necessary funda- 
mental conception. A historical paper by 
Rev. L. C. Schnacke on Heroic Elements in 
Kansas Congregationalism met with such ac- 
ceptance that it was ordered to be printed in 
pamphlet form. 

Much interest attached to the anniversary 
of the Kansas Home Missionary Society, an 
occasion of much rejoicing. The treasurer 
showed that the attempt at self-support had 
been entirely successful. Home missionary 
contributions have exceeded those of any 
previous year, and, with all bills paid, there 
is a substantial balance in the treasury. It 
was gratefully acknowledged that much of 
this splendid result is due to the untiring de- 
votion of Secretary and Mrs. L. P. Broad. 
An inspiring feature of the home missionary 
session was the address of Rey. D. H. Platt. 
His father was a missionary who, in the early 
60's, had preached the first gospel sermon 
heard in Wichita. At that time a saloon 
served as a sanctuary, and the first congrega- 
tion was secured through the missionary’s 
ability to play a fiddle. 

Mention must be made of a delightful re- 
ception given the association by the teachers 
and students of Fairmount College. Good 
speeches were made by visitors, including Dr. 
Richard Cordley, Rev. R. M. Tunnell, and the 
originator of Fairmount, Rev. J. H. Parker, 
now superintendent of the C. H. M.S. in Ok- 
lahoma. 

The women’s societies held their meetings 
April 30-May 2. The chief speakers were 
Miss Alice Little of Micronesia, Miss D. E, 
Emerson and Rev. H. A. Schauffler. 

JOHN COTTON. 





Chicago and the Interior 


A Theological Symposium 

For two or three years a small company of 
ministers have met several of the professors 
of the Chicago Theological Seminary to dis- 
cuss, in a two days’ session, some question of 
commanding importance. Thus far the breth- 
ren have met in Beloit, and have held their 
sessions in the beautiful college chapel. They 
have eaten together at Emerson Hall and 
have found lodging in the hospitable homes of 
the city. So far as their duties permit the 
college professors are present. The number 
invited to meet is limited, in order that all 
may have part in the discussions. Papers are 
prepared on some phase of the subject consid- 
ered, and the positions taken, or phases of be- 
lief suggested, are freely discussed. There is 
the utmost frankness of expression and a sin- 
cere desire to discover the truth. The topic 
for this year’s symposium, held May 13-15, 
was The Doctrine of the Incarnation. The 
program, prepared by Professor Mackenzie, 
may be of value as suggestive of a course of 
reading on a topic in which there is an in- 
creasing interest. The Place of Christ in 
Christianity, The Origin of the Belief in the 
Incarnation, as indicated (a) in the conscious- 
ness of Christ, (b) in the experience and 
teaching of the apostles, The Logos, or Eter- 
nal Son of God, The Miracle of the Virgin 
Birth, The Method of the Incarnation, The 
Incarnation and Salvation. The books re- 
ferred to, which those attending the sympo- 
sium were asked to read, were: 


Clarke’s Outlines of Christian Doctrine, 
Gore’s The Incarnation of the Son of God, and 
his Dissertations, Bruce’s The Humiliation of 
Christ, W. L. Walker’s The Spirit and the 
Incarnation, Fairbairn’s Christ in Modern 
Theology, Griffith-Jones’s The Ascent through 
Christ, Ramsay’s Was Christ Born at Bethle- 
hem, Simon’s Reconciliation through In- 
carnation. 

No minister can read these books witheut 
widening his horizon of thought and obtaining 
spiritual benefit. The same persons are not 
invited every year in order that the benefits 


of the gathering may be enjoyed by as many 
of the younger ministers in Illinois and Wis- 
consin as possible. This account of a unique 
meeting has been given in the hope that other 
gatherings of a similar character both West 
and East may be encouraged. 


Losses of the First Church 

Sunday evening Deacon James H. Pearson 
fell asleep. He was in his eighty-first year 
and had long beenill. For years he has been 
one of the pillars in the First Church, contrib- 
uting most generously of his abundant means 
to its support and clinging to his pastor, the 
late Dr. Goodwin, with an affection which 
nothing could weaken. Monday morning, 
very suddenly, William E. Rollo, also an octo- 
genarian and one of the strong men in the 
First Church, passed away. He was one of 
the oldest and most successful insurance men 
in the city and was active in business to the 
last. When such men fall it is a serious ques- 
tion with our older down-town churches as to 
those who are to take their place. 


Division in the Dowie Ranks 

For the first time there seems to be a dan- 
gerous division in the ranks of this prominent 
Chicago healer. Five of his elders have left 
him, and while no one of them accuses him of 
hypocrisy, without exception they speak of 
him as a self-deluded man. They say his 
power in prayer has gone, that he makes 
money his object rather than the good of the 
people, and that since he has declared him- 
self the “reincarnation of the prophet Eli- 
jah ” his arrogance has increased and his spir- 
itual influence diminished. Some depositors, 
having become dissatisfied with his dealings 
with them financially, have withdrawn their 
deposits from his bank. These dissensions, 
Dr. Dowie says, threaten injury to Zion, 
which is strong enough, when all its follow- 
ers are united, to defy all attacks. . 

It is unfortunate for Dr. Dowie that two or 
three deaths, said to have been caused 
through lack of proper medical attendance, 


should have taken place under his eye and in 
spite of the prayers, not only of his elders, 
but of himself. The circumstances of the 
death of Mrs. Emma Louisa Judd and her in- 
fant child have been investigated by the coro- 
ner and the state’s attorney. Mr. Judd is su- 
perintendent of Dr. Dowie’s Land Improve- 
ment Company and approved the course his 
wife took in refusing to call a physician. 
After suffering from burns received in a 
South Chicago fire ten days before, Mrs. 
Louisa Christensen died at the Zion Home. 
She endured her pain heroically, believing to 
the last that the prayers of the elders and of 
Dr. Dowie would save her. The police took 
her babe of eighteen months, also burned, 
from her hands and saw that it had proper 
medical care. The child, which was more se- 
riously injured than the mother, is doing 
well. The seceders say these are only a few 
of the cases which ought to be investigated. 
What will be the outcome cannot be predicted. 
So far as one can learn, Zion has lost rather 
than gained the past year, although appar- 
ently work in the new city is going forward 
as vigorously and prosperously as ever. 
Chicago, May 18. FRANKLIN. 





No orator could speak to an audience of one 
as he could to an audience of two, or to two as 
he could to three. There is an exact equation, 
though no mortal has all the data for stating 
it, between the precise number of persons a 
speaker is addressing and his actual output. 
In a way that would be calculable, had we the 
necessary equipment, the presence of each au- 
ditor tells on the speaker and on the matter 
and manner of his uttered speech. The pro- 
per recognition of this constant law of assem- 
blies should be a reminder to church ab- 
sentees. If they demand eloquence in the 
pulpit they must supply their share in its pro- 
duction. The pulpit cannot produce it out of 
empty benches. The most indispensable 
church furniture is a good congregation.— 
J. B., in The Christian World. 
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In and Around New York 


Piymouth’s Growth in Membership 

Plymouth’s new members at the May com- 
munion aggregated 111, a number exceeded 
since 1874 but once, in 1881, when 170 were re- 
ceived. Of the present accessions, eighty-two 
were on confession. General King, Plym- 
outh’s new clerk, has compiled the additions 
by years since 1847. The year of organization 
one person joined on confession and fifty-six 
by letter. Next year fifty-six came in on con- 
fession. The pentecostal year was 1858, when 
369 were received on confession and seventy- 
three by Ictter. Plymouth’s is only a part of 
a generally large accession which is affecting 
all churches on Brooklyn Heights, and, in- 
deed, almost all in New York. 
English Federationists Honored 

Under the auspices of the executive board 
of the National Federation of Churches and 
Christian Workers, an informal dinner was 
given in honor of Rev. Gwynne Owen of 
Birmingham and Rev. Dr. Alexander Macken- 
nal, former president of the National Union 
of the Free Churches of England, at the St. 
Denis Hotel, May 13. Mr. J. Cleveland Cady, 
president of the federation, made a brief ad- 
dress. The guests were introduced by Dr. 
Bradford of Montclair. Dr. Mackennal gave 
a brief history of the growth of the federa- 
tion movement in England, pointing out that 
the movement was not spasmodic, but the out- 
come of influences going back over more than 
twenty-five years. Mr. Owen, who is making 
his first visit to this country, isa young man 
of commanding presence, who gives the im- 
pression of a reserve force that will make him 
heard of in the future. He spoke briefly of 
the Simultaneous Mission in England, and tes- 
tified to the wonderful interest taken in that 
movement. Meetings had been held, he said, 
in at least 3,000 places and an influence ex- 


erted well-nigh impossible to estimate. - No 
record had been kept which would accurately 
tell results, but the impression was that fully 
100,000 persons had been brought into the 
churches. Mr. Owen went to Chicago last 
week, stopping at Rochester. He goes to Bos- 
ton this week and will attend the Baptist an- 
niversaries at Springfield, sailing for England 
the latter part of the month. 


Commencement at Union Seminary 


Thirty-four graduated from Union Semi- 
nary last week. The graduating exercises 
were preceded by an address to the alumni by 
Dr. Augustus H. Strong, president of Roches- 
ter Seminary. Atthealumni dinner addresses 
were made by Dr. Mott of Elizabeth, Dr. Mc- 
Connell of Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, and Prof. 
F. E. Brown. 


A Carnegie Opportunity 


A Social Halls Association has been incor- 
porated, with a capital of $100,000, to erect on 
the lower East Side a three-story structure, to 
contain coffee house, bowling alley, billiard 
room, club rooms, and especially a hall for 
private theatricals, weddings and parties of 
all sorts. It is a business enterprise, with 
stockholders. Among the latter appear Jacob 
A. Riis, Abram S. Hewitt, John Crosby 
Brown and W. G. Low, Jr., but for the most 
part the names, including the officers, are 
those of broad-minded Jews. Good food in 
the restaurant and amusements of proper 
form will, it is argued, replace objectionable 
resorts. Clubs are a great feature for boys, 
and they do much good, but they have no place 
to meet. During the Jewish holidays halls 
for religious services are in great demand. 
The promoters of the plan believe they have 
here a business rather than a philanthropic 


idea, which will go a long way toward a set- 
tlement of the social problems of a neighbor- 
hood. If it does so, it will be easy to dupli- 
cate such places in this and in other cities, 
Some people are saying that Andrew Carnegie 
could, by putting some of his millions into 
such houses as these, both relieve the city of 
heavy expenditure and benefit thousands who 
will never go inside one of his libraries. 


A Financier’s Word to Boys 


President Schwab of the steel trust, who is 
said to receive a salary of $800,000 a year, 
found time to speak the other evening to some 
East Side boys of St. George’s Trade School. 
He told them to come alone if they ever applied 
to him for a job, not to bring any backing 
with them. He said he tried to select as help- 
ers those who did their work just a little bet. 
ter than they were required. He related an 
incident, supposed to have been a part of his 
own history. It was that an employer told a 
dozen boys to remain an hour beyond their 
regular time, giving no reason for so remain- 
ing. When the extra hour was up eleven 
boys were watching the clock for the last 
stroke. One seemed really interested in work. 
That one was the boy he was looking for to 
take a vacant place. For half an hour Mr. 
Schwab told incidents in business life, in the 
course of which he several times depreciated 
the college bred young man and also the 
judging of success by the amount of money 
amassed. He said that at a gathering of forty 
great financial men of the country only two 
were found to be college bred. It is stated 
that Mr. Schwab has founded a manual train- 
ing school in Homestead, to cost $75,000 and 
be under the local school board. In his ad- 
dress at St. George’s he strongly favored such 
schools. ©. N. A. 





The W. H. M. Unions 

It was a devout and thoughtful assembly 
of several hundred women from many states 
which celebrated the inauguration of the 
Diamond Jubilee at Park Street Church, May 
14, by a special convocation of the W. H. M. 
Unions. Workers were present from the 
Western and Middle States as well as from the 
East. Mrs. George Lane of Detroit, Mich., 
presided. The warmth of the welcome was 
well expressed by Mrs. William Blodgett, pres- 
ident of Mass. and R.I. Unions. Reports were 
not in order, the purpose being to gain stimu- 
lus by listening to the past, learning of the 
present and hoping for the future. Thegrow- 
ing sentiment in favor of amalgamating home 
and foreign missions was expressed more than 
once, and federation was strongly urged by 
Dr. Sidney Strong of Illinois. The listeners 
received a clear impression, through Mrs. 
Washington Choate’s vivid description, of the 
four Cuban Congregational churches, the new 
religious life and the present opportunity in 
Cuba ; of the great need for industrial, moral 
and spiritual uplift in New Mexico, as it was 
earnestly presented by Miss Lamson of San 
Matéo; and of Miss Junek’s work for the 
Poles and Bohemians of central Massachu- 
setts. A special feature was the singing by a 
choir of Cuban girls from Mrs. C. S. Selden’s 
Cuban Home Training School in Brooklyn. 


Dr. Berie’s Ten Years at Brighton 

Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Hathaway opened their 
beautiful residence on Chestnut Hill Avenue 
for a brilliant reception commemorating the 
tenth anniversary of the coming of their 
pastor, Dr. A. A. Berle. The five hundred 
guests included Dr. Alexander Mackennal of 
England and many persons eminent in min- 


In and Around Boston 


isterial and social circles in Greater Boston. 
On the previous Sunday Dr. Berle referred 
to the fact that he had been with the church 
longer than any other pastor in its seventy- 
four years’ history. His ideal of the ministry 
had been the educational rather than the 
pastoral type, and both he and his wife, a 
daughter of Professor Wright of Oberlin 
College, had helped young people of the con- 
gregation along educational lines. He pleaded 
for a higher conception of the ministry on the 
part of the people and for their greater loy- 
alty to it. Though he had always stood for 
the utmost liberty of expression, he testified 
that the worth of the sacrificial life and death 
of Christ appealed to him with growing 
power. The church will celebrate the anni- 
versary of his installation in October. 


Where Minjsters Fraternize 

The annual sessions of the Massachusetts 
Convention of Congregational Ministers are to 
be held this year May 29, 30. The business 
meeting is called in the Supreme Judicial 
Courtroom, Pemberton Square, Boston, at 5 
P.M. on the 29th. The convention sermon is 
to be preached by Rev. Dr. Little in the South 
(Unitarian) Church at 11 o’clock on the 30th. 


Armenian Ministers Confer 

The Armenian Evangelical Ministers’ Union 
met, May 9, 10, with Rev. H. M. Allen in the 
Congregational House for their semiannual 
conference. Several timely papers were fol- 
lowed by informal discussions. The commu- 
nities represented were New York, Worcester, 
Providence, Lowell, Lawrence, Cambridge 
and Boston. An effort is being made to bind 
these communities together under systematic 
organization to extend their influence into the 


smaller Armenian colonies, and finally to do 
everything possible for the moral and spiritual 
welfare of the thousands of Armenians in this 
country. Considerable time was devoted to 
discussing the prospects and policy of the 
Gotchnag, the independent Armenian weekly, 
which is about to complete the first six months 
of its successful career. 


A Preparatory Y. fl. C. A. Meeting 

In anticipation of the men’s mass meeting 
in Mechanics’ Hall, June 16, as a spiritual 
climax to the International Convention of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, a pre- 
paratory meeting will be held Sunday, May 
26, at 3.45 Pp. M., in Association Hall. This 
meeting issues acall to Christian men to gather, 
listen to short addresses by Mr. S. M. Say 
ford and others on personal work, and share 
in the general effort to bring together 10,000 
men on Jubilee Sunday. It is hoped that this 
will be the most remarkable gathering for 
men ever held in Boston. All Congregational 
pastors and laymen are urged to attend the 
preparatory meeting. 


Reunion of Oberlin Alumni 

Maverick Church, whose pastor, Rev. O. D. 
Fisher, is an Oberlin man, entertained about 
fifty alumni of that college, May 15. There 
were speeches by President Barrows, a former 
pastor of this church, by Professor Ryder of 
Andover Seminary and others. 





Rev. F. B. Meyer reports to an English in- 
terviewer that he finds American domestic 
ethics much higher than English, but public 
ethics, he believes, are much lower with us 
than in England. 
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In Various Fields 


Meetings in Essex South 


The Essex Congregational Club at its May 
meeting had the rare treat of listening to ad- 
dresses by two representatives of the Congre- 
gational Home Missionary Society who are 
attending the jubilee meeting in Boston. Dr. 
E. P. Ingersoll of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Rev. 
Cephas F. Clapp of Oregon delighted a con- 
siderable audience with pictures of work in 
the East and the West, respectively. They 
impressively presented the problems common 
to our churches in every section, and clearly 
demonstrated that the gospel of Christ, 
preached in practical, common-sense fashion, 
is alone equal to our needs. Congregational- 
ism they think the most hopeful method of 
reaching and developing the people for the 
kingdom of God. 

At the Essex South conference the hospi- 
tality of the Wenham Church was equal to 
the large attendance, for conference meetings 
are popular in this region, but thirty-seven 
churches are a formidable host to entertain. 

Congregationalism as Weakened by an Ex- 
cess of Independency was duly expounded, 
and admonitions were given by Drs. C. B. 
Rice and De Witt S. Clark. Rev. E. H. By- 


' ington spoke suggestively on The New Use of 


Music in Our Churches. He contended that 
this feature is left far too much to the chance 
whim of the choir master or the ignorance of 
the preacher, and so its most spiritual effect 
is lost. 

The report of the work of the churches, by 
Rey. A. J. Covell, was, on the whole, an en- 
couraging one, though the benevolences 
showed some decrease, as also the member- 
ship of the Y. P. S. C. E. 

Rev. Messrs. J. H. Nichols and H. C. 
Adams thought the prayer meeting was not 
an obsolete institution, and showed how it 
may be kept from becoming such—a series of 
precepts which most of our churches will do 
well to heed. The prayer meeting to most 
pastors in this region is a tremendously 
worrying institution, if it isn’t ‘‘ obsolete.’ 
Mr. A. L. Safford, superintendent of Beverly 
schools, presented Day School Methods in 
Sunday Schools which he thought could prof- 
itably be adopted. He argued for larger ex- 
penditure, better grading, more rigid disci- 
pline, separate classrooms, ete. 

The conference discussed the expediency of 
employing an expert supervisor of Sunday 
schools at a fair salary, to be assessed upon 
the several schools, and appointed a commit- 
tee to secure one, in case support can be 
guaranteed. LUKE pro tem. 


In Providence Plantations 


The coming of the kingdom without observa- 
tion is verified in its progress in Rhode 
Island and the Providence Plantations. Many 
churches have had a quiet ingathering since the 
year began. The leadership of Rev. Archibald 
McCord, recently from Keene, N. H., has re- 
sulted in so large an increase of membership in 
the Saylesville Memorial Church as to give 
fresh strength and courage to the little flock. 
At Meshanticut Park, a suburb of Providence, 
a new church building has been opened this 
spring, and last month a council aided in the 
formation of a church, beginning with about 
a dozen names, present and prospective. It is 








For’a Nerve Tonic 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. H. M. HARLOW, Augusta, Me., says: “ One 
of the best remedies in all cases in which the system 
requires an acid and a nerve tonic.” 





a growing residential region; already about 
fifty families are homed there, and this is the 
only neighborhood church and Sunday school 
for them. The push to the enterprise has 
been given by Rev. ©. D. Harp, whose busi- 
ness in Providence does not prevent his hearty 
interest in the religious welfare of the com- 
munity where he resides. 


In the city Elmwood Temple has closed the- 


year with all expenses met through a fine 
financial rally. The sturdy effort of the pas- 
tor, Rev. E. T. Root, has reduced the mort- 
gage debt by $500 within thirteen months. 
During April $1,100 was the income. Sixteen 
members have been received since January. 
The high literary gifts of Mr. Root were en- 
joyed by his ministerial brethren wher he 
read at their meeting a poem, The Legend of 
the Red Swan. In his pulpit recently he has 
been giving to increasing Sunday night con- 
gregations successive chapters of a sermon 
story, called The Redemption of Paradise 
Pond. 

Dr. E. L. House at the Free Church has also 
found the sermon story an effective means of 
embodying a moral and increasing an audi- 
ence. The Redemption of Henry Cragin was 
the title of a recent effort in this line, for the 
manuscript of which he was at once offered a 
good price. 

Rev. Asbury E. Krom’s acceptance of the 
call to Beneficent Church is a gratifying fact. 
As a young man he comes with large promise 
of growing power through his pulpit ability 
sustained by natural gifts and ample training. 
Leaving Miami University in 1892 with high- 
est rank, he was a post-graduate at Johns Hop- 
kins, and after a course at Union Seminary, 
with supplementary study at Columbia Col- 
lege, he has recently been doing specia! work 
at Harvard. A mission field in Arizona, a 
Presbyterian church in Texas and a Reformed 
church in New Jersey together have given 
him several years ef practical touch with pas- 
toral work. He expects to begin here in 
June. 

Pilgrim Church received seventeen members 
at the May communion and expects others 
soon, all coming from the Sunday school 
through regular methods of church life—the 
only added pressure having been an extra 
meeting for prayer each week during the Len- 
ten period. 

Dr. Wallace Nutting has been giving the 
congregation of Union Church the opportu- 
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nity of acquaintance with preachers of promi- 
nence in other places by a plan of pulpit ex- 
changes as often as once a month for some 
time. 

The plan of furnishing the treasury of the 
American Board with its financial fly wheel 
is appealing to the givers of this region, and 
already Central Church, at the suggestion of 
its vigorous leader, Dr. Moore, is ready with 
more than its generous proportion of the allot- 
ment which Rhode Island will hope to raise. 

For three weeks or more Evangelist H. W. 
Wharton, with a gospel singer, was with the 
Old First Baptist Church, with daily noon 
meetings at the Mathewson Street Methodist 
and the Emmanual Church, in succession, for 
two weeks. Other Baptist churches also had 
them for brief services, but their presence 
did not awaken the enthusiasm of large num- 
bers which the fame of such well known 
evangelistic workers would once have done. 

The Y. M. C. A. is rejoicing in the freedom 
from a mortgage debt of $25,000, with running 
expenses paid and an enrollment of 1,642 in 


Continued on page 842. 


Out-of- Tone 
Conditions 


Marked by failure of appetite, loss of 
vitality, that tired feeling, bilious turns, 
dull headaches, indigestion and other 
stomach troubles, as well as by pimples, 
blotches and other eruptions, are all 
referable to an impure or impoverished 
ecndition of the blood. 








Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Corrects all these conditions—it’s the 
medicine that makes the blood pure and 
rich—the peculiar tonic that strengthens 
every weak function and builds up the 
whole system. 

“My husband would come home from his 
work so tired he could hardly move. He 
took Hood’s Sarsaparillaand itcured him. We 


have found it a good medicine.” Mrs. A. J. 
SPRAGUE, 57 Oak Street, Fall River, Mass. 


Accept No Substitute. 











5 PIECE SET. 


If you have grown weary of the Medioc- 
rities and the Banalities—of the Mrs. Jenkins 
brand of civilization—come and see a really 
meritorious piece of work. 

This sofa is one of those creations so 
cleverly described as having ‘“‘a style of beauty, 
good for the backache.” 


It is part of a 


5-piece Suit which we have just placed on our floor. 
The frame follows the lines laid down by the chair-makers of the eighteenth 
century, when some of the best work was: created—work which is in evidence 


today in many a drawing-room. 


The covering is a satin damask in soft colors. We price the 5 pieces at 


only $105. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 
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all classes of membership. There is a slow 
but strong rise in the temperance tone through- 
out the state, with an inglorious exception or 
two in certain localities. Major Granger of 
Providence is outspoken in his effort to stamp 
out the low dive feature in the license system 
of the city. He has made personal visits with 
the chief of police, and has had a large num- 
ber of plague spots closed which were pro- 
tected by so-called tavern licenses. He has 
aroused opposition, however, which may de- 
feat his splendid zeal unless the moral forces 
of the city come vigorously to his support. 

A member of the Pawtucket church, Lyman 
B. Goff, is to erect a building, at a probable 
cost of $50,000, to be used for a club house for 
the boys of the city of Pawtucket. Already 
he has purchased a site for about $22,000. He 
is the supporter of a boys’ club numbering 
nearly 500, whose nightly attendance averages 
200 to 400. F. B. P. 


Record of the Week 
Calls 


ANDREWS, GEO. W., to remain another year at 
Dalton, Mass. 

APRAHAM, SARKIS A., formerly of Litchfield Corner, 
Me., to Patten. Accepts, and is at work. 

BIGELOW, FRANK E., Plymouth Ch., Salt Lake City, 
Utah, to Newport, Ky. Accepts. 

Boots, HENRY K., Chicago Sem., to Michigan City, 
Ind. 

BurcHa, HENRY H., recently of Milford, Io., to First 
Ch., Norfolk, Neb. 

BuRNS, Wo. C., Tecumseh, Mich., to Honeoye, N.Y. 

BURROWS, FRED’K W., Hillsboro Bridge, N. H., to 
Braintree, Mass. 

CuRTIS, JOHN S., Hopkinton, N. H., to Candia. 
Accepts. 

DARLING, MAY, Fosston, Minn., to Detroit. Ac- 
cepts, to begin in June. 

Day, ERNEST E., to remain a third year at the 
Open Door Ch., Minneapolis, Minn. 

HUBBARD, GEO. H., Enfield, Mass., to Long- 
meadow. 

HUNTLEY, MRS. ABI T., Academy, S. D., to Ree 
Heights. Accepts. 

KRoM, AsBuRY E., Bayonne, N. J., accepts call to 
Beneficent Ch., Providence, R. I. 

McCONNELL, HERBERT, Hopkins, Mich., accepts 
call to Vienna. 

McCONNEHEY, JOHN R., Harwood, N. D., accepts 
call to Gardner and Rose Valley. 

McHoEs, TuHos. W., to Dayton, Wyo. Accepts, 
and is at work. 

MCKNIGHT, JOHN A., Hill, N. H., to Hooksett. 
Accepts for one year. 

MCLEAN, THOS. D., Milltown, N.B., accepts call to 
Ludlow, a 

MILLER, Ws. S. A., recently of Hooksett, N. H., 
to East akocoeiee. Mass. Accepts, and has 
begun work. 

MILLS, GEo. S., Belfast, Me., is also caring for 
Burlington. 

MILLS, RICHARD, Strong, Me., to Harpswell, for a 
year. 

PLUMB, ALBERT H., Jr., Peru, Mass., to Claren- 
don, Vt. Accepts. 

SwARToutT, EDGAR P., Gann Valley, 8. D., to 
Lebanon. 

Upton, JONATHAN §S., Ridgway, Pa., to Brecks- 
ville, O. 








You should not feel tired all the time—healthy 
people don’t—you won't if you take Hvod’s Sarsa 
parilla for a while. 


You ARE NEXT.—A rare, beautiful and sparkling 
gem, surrounded by extensive and primeval forests, 
that’s Rangeley; and as a fishing or health reso:t 
few places equal it. The group is made up of a 
chain of six lakes, and each abounds in the choicest 
species of salmon and trout. Fishing is arecreative 
sport which numbers its devotees by the tens of 
thousands, and why shouldn’t it, fur it takes one 
away from the turmoil and excitement of the city, 
and there is nothing to do but to enjoy the bright 
sunshine and health-giving air and the calm and 
quiet atmosphere that pervades the region. Every- 
where about the Rangeleys are first-class camp-, 
cabins and hotels in which one may comfortably 
enjoy his spring visitation. And so accessible has 
the region become through the introduction of the 
“Tron Horse” thatthe sportsman leaving Boston on 
the night Pullman is landed at his rendezvous by 
noon of the following day. An interesting guide on 
fishing, entitled “ Fishing and Hunting,” is published 
by the Passenger Department of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad, Boston, and for a two-cent stamp you can 
get it, and_if you are a fisherman you need it. 





WALKER, ZACHARY T., Chesterfield, Ill., to Lyn- 
don. Accepts, beginning June 1. 

WISMER, ERNEST L., Neligh, Neb., to Creighton. 
Accepts, beginning June 1. 


Ordinations and Installations 

DANFORTH, RALPH E., o. and i. Newfane, Vt., 
May 9. Sermon, Rev. J. Romeyn Danforth, 
brother of candidate ; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
H. R. Miles, G. F. Chapin, M. F. Hardy, G. H. De 
Bevoise, W. A. Estabrook and Dr. J. R. Danforth, 
father of the candidate. 

PAGE, JOHN, o. Kingston, Can., May 6. Parts, 
Rev. Messrs. F. W. Macallum, A. M. Lenox and 
M. A. Shaver. Mr. Page is the newly elected 
pastor at Rico, Col. 

STRANG, Clement J., 0. Atwood, Mich., May 8. 
Sermon, Rev. A. D. Grigsby; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. F. P. Sprague, A. Van Auken and Dr. 
W. H. Warren. 

WINTER, B. B., 0. Sedgwick St. Ch., Chicago, IIL, 
April 30. Sermon, Rev. H. W. Stough; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. W. A. Lloyd, L. A. Townsend 
and Drs. J. M. Sturtevant, J. C. Armstrong. 


Resignations 
BoLstER, F. E., Millinocket, Me. 
Brown, JOHN L., not resigned at Smithland, Io. 
CAMPBELL, THOS., Park Manor Ch., Chicago, II. 
CoLuiuys, A. G., Ree Heights, S. D., and has re- 
moved to Ohio. 
HANNA, CHAS. W., South Canaan, Ct., after a 
twelve years’ gy eee 
Mason, Chas. E., Mountain Home, Idaho. 


Dismissions 
Evans, EDWARD, Camden, N. Y., May 7. 


Churches Organized 
BARSTOW, CAL., 27 April, 13 members. 
PROVIDENCE, R.I., Meshanticut Park, April —. 


Continued on page 843. 
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Upholstery Dept. 


800 pairs Nottingham Lace Curtains, 
60 inches wide, marked 3 
from $2.00 down to. . . e 9 

Summer Curtains, light and airy, in 
variety of soft rich colorings, cross 
stripe dado, actually worth 4. 1 
$1.50, as a leader, only . 0) 

Ruffled Bobbinet Curtains—These cur- 
tains are hemmed at top and bottom, 
made from fine quality lace edge and 
itively 82 ae read Any hang and pos- 
itively $2.50 quality, your 

wits ee 


choice . . 


Rugs and Mattings. 


Union Art Squares, best quality: 
Size. Worth. Only. 


3x4 yards... . $7.00 4.98 
3x3¢yards .... 600 4.15 
8x3 yards .... 5.00 93.60 


35 Rolls Cotton Warp Japanese Matting, 


small patterns, closely woven, good 
value at $8.50 per roll of 
40 yds. Our price .... 5.98 





Black Beauty Shoes 
Boots . $3.00 | Oxfords . $2.50 














Gilchrist Co. 


BOSTON 
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[BORDEN Ss nuke 
EAGLE <use— 
= B RAND Ae" 
33 CONDENSED MILK’ 


Borden's Condensed Milk Co.,— New York. 


SEND FOR 























them. Bronze Metal Tapes. 
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Wilson's Rolling 
Partitions 223!°% 


Made also with blackboard surface. A marvelous con- 
venience, easily operated, very durable. 


Outside Venetians 


combining blind and awning. 
Light and elegant, yetso strong that storms cannot harm 
Last for years. Also Inside 
Venetians and Rolling Steel Shutters. Men ion this paper 
for free pamphlet. yas, GODFREY WILSOV 
Patenteeand M'f'r. 5 W. 20th St., New ¥ ork 
Gude 


FOOCCCCeCreeeevTvewewvwewey* 


Applied to any window, 




















Joseph Parker, D.D. 


His Life and Ministry 
By ALBERT DAWSON 


London Editor of The Congregationalist 


Pp.176 75 cents, net 


The author of this attractive little book was 
formerly priv ite secretary to Dr. Parker, but 
is not now connected with him, so that he has 
the double advantage of intimate acquaintance 
and comp! te independence in preparing his 
sketch. Dr. Parker makes very different im- 
pressions on different people, and there is a 
great deal of criticism and suspicion of him 
which is based upon slight information. But 
we have proverbial testimony that the valets 
of heroes do not worship them, and it must be 
about as ha'd to win unfailing respect and ad- 
miration from a private secretary. Dr. Parker 
has accomplished this, and the book is the 
product of one who believes in the genuine 
greatness of the subje.t. The sketch makes 
no pretense of completeness or critical judg- 
ment, but aims to give an intimate glimpse 
of a notable fign'e. This aim it accomplishes 
ina discriminating an fasciniting manner. 


The Pilgrim Press tite. 


BELLS . 


Steel Alloy Church and School Be 
Qatalogue. The C.S. BELL co. Hillsbe 





CHUROH BELLS, PEALS AND CH. «ES, 
OF LAKE SUPERIOR INGOT yt COFFER AND 
EAST INDIA TIN ONLY 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati,O 





FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 5182 6. 
ey? Aya 25.00 
by PUR ENO Best 


CHOOL & OTHER 
T TROY ‘4 a BELI-ME: 


CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FR 


CHURCH BELLS ana'reat 


and PEALS 


Best Superior Copper and Tin. Get our price. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Bailtimore,Md. 








LYMYER aby Cum orarn BELLS 
CHURCH gi iorratecrricouh 


By us. WEY. 
rite to Ee in Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 








Individual Communion 
Outfits. yer ae eee catalogue 


list 
SANITARY COMMUNION OOTF OUTFIT CO., 
Det. E, Rochester, 








Goud keen 





Vu 
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Record of the Week 


(Continued from page 842.) 
April Receipts of the A. B.C. F. M. 





g64051 95 40404 91 
ations, ° 4. 
ponations for the debt, *'20. 135.00 
Legacies, 3,725.73 17,299.64 
$68,697.68 $57,929.55 
8 mos. 1900° 8 mos. 1901 
Donations, $345,584.97 $314,150.96 
Donations for the debt, 634.08 884.00 
Legacies, 85,390.05 90,004.05 
$431,609.10 #405,039.01 


Decrease in donations for eight months, $31,- 
434.01; increase in legacies, $4,614.00; net de- 
crease, $26,570.09, r 





Tangles 


29. PALINDROME 


Theme, the Boer War: one noisy partisan, 

Who talked the more for being little posted, 
Declared, “ I’d give a fortune, sir, to hear 

That those conceited British were well roasted!” 


Said No. 2, rising to end the feud, 
«I'd much prefer to hear that *e*e*’s s*e*e*! ” 
MABEL P. 


30. A SQUARE STORY 


There are six words, the definitions are em- 
phasized, and in the proper order. 

ONE WHO EXPLAINS was traveling in 
the south of France. He was not as tender- 
hearted as he ought to have been. One day 
he saw a@ beautiful HANG-BIRD clinging to 
the HEADPIECE of the door of a deserted 
house. In his mind he at once DEVOTED it 
to destruction. It was about the hour of THE 
SUM OF TEN AND ONE. In less than two 
seconds more he would have shot the bird, 
but a little girl who eloquently pleaded for 
his life caused him TO BECOME LESS 
HARSH long enough for it to fly away. 

T. H. 


31. CHARADE 


White blossoms on the pear trees, 
And pink on the peaches ; 

When ONE robes the pear trees, 
White blooms on the pear trees 
Like TWOS whelm the fair trees, 
Where sweet TOTAL reaches 
White blooms on the pear trees, 
And pink on the peaches. 


Below in the river 

A TOTAL is rushing; 

The boats ONE and quiver 
Below in the river ; 

And fishermen shiver 

Who TWO in from Flushing, 
Below in the river 


A TOTALIs rushing. 
M. C. 8. 


ANSWERS 


27. 1. Disparity. 2. Forestry. 

28. 1. Briggs (brigs). 2. Sale (sail). 3. Painter. 
4. Ann Kerr (anchor). 5. White caps. 6. Ripples. 
7. Cut her (cutter). 8. Lug her (lugger). 9. Floun- 
der. 10, Break hers (breakers). 11. Serf (surf). 
12. Show her (shore). 13. Water-melon. 14. “A 
spoon, Bill” (a spoonbill). 15. Splice them. 16, 
Tied (tide). 


WITH THE SOLVERS 


A difficult tangle of its kind was No. 24. But of 
the numerous answers received five lists of books 
and authors are quite complete and correct and are 
exceptionally good in all respects, their senders be- 
ing: Alice Kimball, Previdence, R. I.; Annie B. 
Lane, Arlington, Mass.; Ethel M. Barry, Roxbury, 
Mass.; Mary E. A. Whitney, Fitchburg, Mass.; and 
Sarah H. Norcross, Salmon Fails, N. H. The list 
of Miss Kimball is quite unique. It is illustrated 
with great ingenuity with picture clippings, each 
book title being given one or more pat and humor- 
ous pictures, and the whole being decidedly novel 
and interesting. For this ‘special merit” Miss 
Kimball receives the prize. 

Senders of other solutions: FE. L.C., Boston, Mass., 
25; C. Jacobus, Springfield, Mass., 25; Nillor, Mid- 
dletown Springs, Vt., 25, 26 partly; C J. F , Dover, 
N. H., 25; E. A. Childs, Eugene, Ore., 21, 22, 23 

Mabel P. misquoted Wordsworth by changing 
“pure and good ” into “ good and pure,” and a more 
annoying error—not the authoi’s—crept into Nillor’s 





“ characteristic initials” of Dickens, whivh he wrote 
“Conceived Jocosely Humorous Delineations.” 

To our Springfield critic we would say that our 
prizes have not been given for neatness of work, 
but sometimes neatness has been a determining 
merit ina tie. It has been considered that of two 
otherwise equally good lots of solutions the neater 
and better arranged is the better. 


New Historical Plates 


From Wedgwood 


The subscribers have just landed, 
by steamer “ New England,” from Liver- 
pool, several new subjects, viz.: 

(Plate No. 49.) 


The Birthplace of Whittier—Haverhill 
With inscription at back, viz. : 
“Sit with me by the homestead hearth 
And stretch the hands of memory forth 


To warm them by the wood fire’s blaze.” 
(From Snowbound. ) 


“I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air ; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 
—Whittier. 








(Plate No. 47.) 
The Home of Ralph Waldo Emerson 


Concord 
Inscribed at back, viz. : 
“ A friend may be reckoned the masterpiece 
of Nature.” 
(Plate No. 48.) 


The “Old North Bridge,” Concord 
_nsecribed at back, viz. : 
oe the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 
—Emerson. 


(Plate No. 40.) 


Longfellow's House, 1843. 
Built by Col. John Vassall, 1759. 
Washington’s Headquarters, 1775. 
Owned by Craigie family, 1793-1841. 
“Once, oh! once within these walls, 
One whom memory oft recalls, 
The father of his country dwelt.” 
—Lungfellow. 


(Plate No. 42.) 
The White House, Washington 


Inscribed at back: 
Erected during President Washington’s term, 
1792 


First oceupied by President John Adams. 
Partially destroyed 1814. 
Restoratiun completed 1816. 


(Plate No. 44) 
Inseribed at back: 


Arlington, the Home of Martha Custis 


afterwards the wife of Washington 
(Onve the home of Rubert E. Lee). 
A Nativnal Cemetery where now rest 
17,000 Soldiers. 
(Plate No. 38.) 
The Return of the Mayflower 
Inscribed at back: 
“Casting a farewell look at the glimmering 
sail of the May flower, 
Distant, but still in sight, and sinking below 
the horizon.” 
The Court-hip of Miles Standish. 
—Longfellow. 
The above are the latest subjects of 
our series, of which we have 49 in Wedg- 
wood dessert plates in old blue (under 
glaze). We have most of the designs 
on Wedgwood old Dutch shape Pitchers, 
as well as on plates. Intending buyers 
will find attractive exhibits in the Dinner- 
Set Dept., the Glass Dept., the Lamp 
Dept. and the Stock Pattern Dept. 
Our stock was never larger, more valuable 
and comprehensive than now. 


Inspection Invited 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co, 


CHINA, GLASS AND LAMP MERCHANTS 
120 Franklin St., cor. Federal 
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HISTORIC BOSTON 


SIGHT-SEEING 
TOURS #~ 
AROUND 


THE # 
HUB 





This is the latest and in many respects 
the best guide-book for Boston ever issued. 
It has about 100 good illustrations, and 
two maps showing the business center of 
the city and the suburbs. It is full of in- 
teresting facts that old residents as well as 
strangers are glad to know. The Boston 
Y. M. C. A. is presenting a copy to each 
visiting delegate at their great Conven- 
tion. 

Paper, 30 cts. net, postpaid. 
Cloth, 50 cts. net, postpaid. 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 





A Book Mothers Will Like 


THE SUNDAY BOOK 


OCCUPATIONS FOR CHILDREN 
Suggested by Elizabeth B. Boies 


Ornamental binding 25 Cents net 


What shall the children be allowed to do on Sun- 
days? If they have their usual sports and games, 
they are being taught a disregard of the day which 
may shape their conduct all through life. If com- 
pelied to sit in idleness, we know the well-worn 
proverb. 2 ; 

This little book gives them something innocent, 
ration»! and instructive to do; cultivates the mem- 
ory and awakens thought on suitable themes; and 
will prove in many cases a godsend to parents and 
children both. Send for a copy and see. 


soston The Pilgrim Press cuicaco 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


and FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


HUGH MAG RAE|,7"ccsscve re 
& CO. ferred Stocks of 


Cotton Millis in the 
BANKERS. South for safety and 


Investment lor satisfactory in- 


Securities | terest returns. 
Wilmington, N.C. Invite correspondence. 


WANTED! 
KANSAS LANDS 


[f you have Kansas lands write at once giving full 
information. We have many purchasers wanting 
land and can doubtless sell yours. Cash paid for 
defaulted mortgages. Choice well selected real 
estate loans for sale. Twenty-five years experience. 
Highest references. 


PERKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas 
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The Business Outlook 


For this season of the year the volume of 
general business is very satisfactory and col- 
lections are likewise reported good. Much of 
the business, particularly that of the whole- 
sale dealers in dry goods, clothing and similar 
lines, is of the re-order character. Perhaps 
the best reports come from the Southwest, 
West and Northwest, where the outlook for 
the crops up to date is very promising. Kan- 
sas is raising a bumper wheat crop of 100,000,- 
000 bushels, which would seem to insure pros- 
perity to that state for at least another year to 
come. 

As regards the manufacturing interests of 
the country, iron and steel continue the most 
active, with prices very firm. Railway earn- 
ings show no perceptible declining tendency, 
and in many cases the gains are surprising 
even to the most sanguine people. The poor- 
est spot is to be found in the textile industries, 
where cotton and woolen manufacturers are 
not in a satisfactory position. The print cloth 
situation in Fall River has shown no improve- 
ment and the demand for cotton goods at first 
hands is dull, likewise the call for wool does 
net come up to expectations. The wool market 
here in the East is dull, but more activity is 
to be noted in this staple in the West. 

Although building operations are being 
conducted on a large scale throughout the 
country, some disappointment has been ex- 
pressed by Eastern lumber dealers that the 
demand for their specialties has not been 
greater. The demand for leather is very ac- 
tive. Boot and shoe manufacturers report 
favorable conditions. As regards money, the 
stock market panic in New York has operated 
to release large amounts of funds which were 
being used for speculation, consequently, in 

the Eastern markets here, it has operated to 
reduce the rates to borrowers. All fear of a 
pinch in money has now absolutely passed 
and the outlook during the summer months is 
for even greater ease. In the stock market a 
wonderful recovery from the break of a couple 
of weeks ago has taken place, but the fact may 
just as well be faced here as later, that the 
boom is over and speculative conditions from 
now on will be more normal and healthy. 
Pending greater certainty with regard to the 
crops, some shading off of security values 
may be looked for, more especially as we are 
now running into the hot season, when Wall 
Street is apt to be depopulated of its great 
leaders. 

The Boston market for copper stocks con- 
tinues disappointing, and many have come to 
the belief that we are to have no boom in 
“coppers” after all, or at least until the fall. 





Monmouth County, New Jersey, at last 
seems to have found a judge and grand jury 
which mean to do justice in fighting the gam- 
bling at Long Branch. An ex-governor of the 
state is foreman of the grand jury, and Judge 
Fort has announced that he will keep the 
court in session from now until Oct. 1, in or- 
der to deal with the issues as they arise. It 
had come to be a question whether the gam- 
blers owned the county, or the county was ca- 
pable of enforcing law. 








Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toa line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


ADAMS—In Northboro, May 7, Abagail Blake, widow of 
Newell Adams of Medway, aged 89 yrs., 6 mos., 15 dys. 
the oldest member of the Con, égational chureh of 
Northboro and mother of two former pastors of it— 
Rev. E. A. Adams, D. D., of Chicago and the late Rev. 
George B. Adams. 


PAINE —In Roxbury, May 14, of pneumonia, Rev. Albert 
Paine, aged 81 yrs. e was a graduate of Yale College 
in 1841, and studied theology at New Haven, Auburn 
and Andover. His last permanent pastorate was at 
N. Adams, Mass., but he has for some years been totally 
blind. He leaves two sons, Messrs. C. H. an . A. 
Paine of the Boston firm, Paine, Webber & Co., anda 
daughter, Mrs. W. W. Evarts. 








MISS E. F. DOANE 
Elizabeth Freeman Doane of Charlestown died in 
Waltham, May 4. She was the daughter of the late 
eacon Heman S. Doane of Winthrop Church, and a mem- 
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WARD’S 


“Puro’ Photo Books 


Particularly adapted to the outing season. 
105 Styles. 10 cts. to $5.00 each. 
Send for fully descriptive price list. 
49 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 


ber of the same cburch, having united with it in 1842, 
about ten years after its organization. She wasa teacher 
for twenty-two years in the Chailestown — schools, 
but lived for the last ten of her life in Lincoln, Mass. 

uring her more than threescore yea:s and ten, she, 
with gentle heart and untiring hands, met every duty 
and: every sorrow with serenity and trust. Her en‘! was 
peace, and her spirit entered the infinite realm of love as 
one enters the home mansion to greet the Masterand 
well-known frien¢s. 

She was laid in Mount Auburn and her memory is 
cherished by the church she loved and the many pupils 
who owe to her the uplifting power of a thoughtful and 
spiritual life. 






MARY GLEASON FITTS 
Wife of Deacon Frank H. Fitts, was born Sept.17, 1861 
and died May 13 at Brighton, Mass. She wasa saree | anc 
valued member of the Brighton church, prominent in its 








religious and philanthropic work, loyal in all things to 
the cause of Christ, a woman of exceptionally stron 

moral and religious convictions. A devoted wife anc 
mother, she adds one more to the roll in heaven of a 
family distinguished in Christian work for enduring and 
patient service. In the church in which she was reared, 
after one of whose ministers she was named, in which she 
labored and for whose work her almost last act of this 
earthl emer was performed, she will be groskly 
missed, and her memory will be cherished while the 
generation that knew her remains. Though young in 
years, she had made a large place in the life ana work of 
the church, and has entered into her rest with the loving 
farewell and kindly remembrances of all who knew her. 





J 
Established 1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


—— Funeral = 
= Undertakers =} 
= and Embalmers = 




















DAVID STEVENS 


In Wilton, N. H. y 5, passed to the joy. 


N. H., Ma of the 
redeemed life David Stevens. 





He was born in Bedford, 
seat" teaue Saabs qaltent to the Gad Aa cosrioer 2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


and teacher of music he was most helpful in the church. 
Fighteen months ago he was obliged to give up business. 
The months of en feebleness were cheered and 
calmed by “sweet peace, the gift of God’s love.” 
Faithful attendance at church and prayer meetin 

continued to be his practice as long as — permitted. 
A wife and three ¢ hters, Mrs. A. F. Norcross, Mrs. 
Prof. C. D. Adams and Miss Emma, who with the wife 
— to care for him, mourn his death. He sees the 
‘ace of his dear Lord and sings the new song. 


Open Day and Night... - 
. «« Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected 
with the establishment. 


























Dont Scrub 


away your 
temper- 


Use 


GOLD 
DUST 




















6 
um Washing Powder 
‘ GOLD DUST does 
most of the work that 
sf your muscle has to 
‘y do when you try to 
get along without it. 






































BE YOUR OWN AGENT 


and Save Money. Every time you buy an article from an agent 


or dealer you must pay him a liberal com- 
mission in addition to the actual value of the article. In many cases 
this places an article beyond your reach. 

























WE HAVE NO AGENTS : 
\4 \ but sell you vehicles and harness direct from 
&, Qe ‘» our factory at wholesale prices. 
eerie) ee 










Weare the largest manufacturers of vehicles 
and harness in the worid selling to the consu- 
mer ome ops fe We make 178 styles of ve- 
hicles, and 65 of harness. Remember that we 
ship our goods anywhere for examination and 








ASIA 
AAANY, A 
rik flinrs cee arate Elithart Carriage & Harness Mig. Oo., 


d shafts. Price $53,as god as dealers: 
Write for Illustrated Catalog W. B. Pratt, Secy. Elkhart, indiana. 


901 
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A Missionary Agency 
The View Point of Fellowship 


With the centenary of home missionary auxili- 
aries and the Diamond Jubilee it is profitable to note 
the relation of the denominational press to gospel 
extension. Leaders in the field recognize their debt 
ty relivious literature. Itis their best co-operative 
agency as it is of invaluable assistance in enlisting 
interest and service. 

But there is another use to which churches can 
put sucha paper. Asa medium between the giver 
and the representative upon the frontier or in lum- 


per camp or mining town, it has no superior. In- 
telligence is conveyed to the city regarding the 
wide work of the country. To rural communities is 


prought knowledge of the need of the “ settlement” 
inthe metropolis. And the missionary in the distant 
state, with his hundred square miles of parish, learns 


through the columns of the religious weekly of the 
stress of problems in the stronger church. The 
difficulties of the hill-town are put over against 
“poom”’ influences of Western church life. One 


reads of the mountain folk in the northern South the 
same day in which he follows the efforts to evangel- 
ize the Chinese by the Pacific and the Indian upon 
the reservation. 

Common intelligence precedes common interest 
and common ground is established. Fellowship—to 
draw from an address at the Jubilee—will be written 
with a large F and independence with a smalli. In 
this process the religious journal plays no insignifi- 
cant part. Knowledge of one another draws to- 
yether the churches. Each responds to the other 
according to ability, in Johnstown, Galveston or 
Jacksonville. 

For information from the great field of home mis- 
sions, for inspiration toward broad and worthy 
patriotism, to the end that you may advance Fellow- 
ship in cementing more closely our churches—read 
the denominational press. 

In view of the large corps of representative men 
co-operating throughout the country to make this a 
Christian century newspaper, read this particular 
journal and secure its reading to your friends. See 
advertisement on page 806. One dollar answers it. 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 





Biographical 
REV. EDWIN M. MAY 


Rey. E. M. May, pastor at Randolph Center, Vt., 
died, April 8, after an illness of a few days, death 
being caused by appendicitis. He was bornin New 
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York city thirty-four years ago; educated at Mt. 
Hermon, Oberlin College and Oberlin Theological | 
Seminary, from which he received his degree in 
1894, He was ordained at Weymouth, O., in 1893; 
was connected with the English work of the Beth- 
lehem Congregational Church, Cleveland, O., from | 
1894-98, After a pastorate of two years at Rock- | 
away, N. Y., he entered upon his work at Randolph 
Center, May, 1900. His service in Vermont was 
brief, but very acceptable and promising. He is | 
survived by a wife and three children. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, May 27, 
10.30 A.M. Speaker, Mrs. Ida Vose Woodbury ; subject, 
Patriotic Christianity, 

CONGREGATIONAL CLERICAL UNION, United Charities 
Building, New York City, May 27, 11 A.M. Speaker, | 
Rev. Daniel H. Overton; suvject, The Old Creed and | 
the New Need. | 

INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION, Clifton Springs, | 
N. Y., June 5-11. | 

MOUNTAIN WORKERS’ CONFERENCE, Tusculum, Tenn., 
June 6-20. 


INTERNATIONAL JUBILEE CONVENTION OF Y¥.M.C. A., 
Boston, June 11-16. 


INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONVENTION, 
Cincinnati. July 6-10. 


ape BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS, Hartford, 
ct. 8-11. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL, Portland, Me., Oct. 12-18. 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Oak Park, IIl., 
Oct. 22-24. 


SPRING STATE MEETINGS 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket, May 28,29 | 
Vermont, Rutland, June 11-13 
Connecticut, New Haven, June 18, 19 | 








Ir you are troubled with sleeplessness, a cup of 
Mellin’s Food, taken on going to bed, will insure 
you a good night's rest. 


THE general interest that is being manifested at | 
present in special work for boys is a hopeful sign. | 
In this day when so many temptations are thrown | 
in the way of the growing boy, it is well that all | 
those interested in the welfare of the church and | 
state should be alert to put forth every effort to | 
reach the boy for that which is noblest and best. | 
Perhaps the summer season, when boys are freed 
from the discipline of school life, brings to the boys 
the greatest dangers. Intelligent Christian parents | 
will see to it that the summer season is not merely | 
a loafing time for their boys, and it is important | 
that they should be extremely careful in the selec- | 
tion of the vacation influences that surround their | 
sons. | 

| 
















Toasting - broiling 
baking - ironing 


anything that can be done with a wood or coal fire is done 
better, cheaper end quicker on a 


Flame 


STANDARD OIL 
COMPANY 
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_WICKLESS 
Oil Stove 


Heat is not diffused through- 
out the house--there is no 
smell, soot, or danger, and the Ee ay 
expense of operating is nomi- _ 777m | 
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sold wherever stoves are sold. Mt ii 

If your dealer does not have \ hi \ 

it write to nearest agency of ; \ \ 
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THE BAY STATE FRANKLIN, 
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Little 
Faith 


Many women 
have little faith 
in advertise- 
ments. Consider 
PEARLINE. Could it have 
been advertised so extensively 
for twenty years if our claims 
for it were not true? We say 
it’s better, easier, quicker than 
soap. Saves work and clothes. 
Try PEARLINE on the faith 
of the millions who use it. You 
owe it to yourself totry it. 632 











sm, All Elogant Russia tron Ope 
ey Stove or Portable Fireplace, 


Ught, and Easily Moved ! 
Suitable for any Room! 
Invaluable for Sick Chambers! 
Especially desirable for the 
cool mornings and evenings 
of this season of the year, as 
well as in the winter months, 
Fine for country and sea- 
shore houses. Can be fitted 













for wood, coal or gas. Send for circular. 
BARSTOW STOVE CoO. 
Bay State Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves, 


BOSTON. PROVIDENCE, NEW YORK, 


HAAPEE ES 
Pro 


and beautifies the hair. 
to tore Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Prevents Dandruff & hair fallin 
50c. and $1.00 at_Druggists. 
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25 designs, all steel- 
Handeome, durable.— 
Cheaper than a wood 
fence. Special indace- 
ments to church and 
cemeteries. Catalogue free, 
KOKOMO FENCE 
MACHINE CO., 
North &t., 
Kokomo, Indiana, 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
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Hung Chang Appeals to Us for Help 








In Behalf of {1,000,000 of His Starving Countrymen 





FA MINE of 
fearful vio- 
lence affects 

the Provinces of 
Shansi and Shensiin 
China, aggregating 
Over 100,000 Square 
miles and embracing 
a population of 
nearly twenty-five 
million souls. Pro 
longed drought, de- 
vastation by war, and 
decimation by pesti- 
lence, have contrib- 
uted to reduce the 
quiet, peaceful farm- 
ers of the affected 
district to straits hor- 
rible to contemplate, 
and in theintense 
agony of hopeless 
despair they cry out to Christian America.for 
relief. 


Earl Li’s Urgent Appeal 


Li Hung Chang, the Viceroy of China, who 
himself has already largely contrib- 
uted, cabled the following urgent ap- 

eal to THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, 
in the hope that prosperous Amer- 
ica, regardless of the immediate past, 
would not fail to respond in the 
same liberal, open-handed and open- 
hearted manner that has tniformly 
characterized her noble charities in 
the past. 
Government, Peking, April 25. 
Editor Christian Herald, New York: 

Very serious famine spreads over 
Province Shansi. Over eleven million 
population affected. Urgent relief nec- 
essary. Conditions warrant immediate 
appeal. 

(Signed) LI HUNG CHANG [Seal* 

* “Seal” indicates that the communication 
is official. 


Eating Each Other 


(From New York Herald) 

Minister Conger, in forwarding to Rev. 
Dr. Talmage the sum of $100, in response 
to his appeal in behalf of the famine- 
stricken people of Shansi, says that the 
condition of the unfortunate people re- 
ferred to is beyond description. “ Prince 
Ching told me only two days before I 
left Peking,” said Mr. Conger, “that these 
people were literally eating each other.” 
They have eaten every blade of grass, 
every bit of bark—everything, in fact, that 
can 4 eaten in that province. Nothin 











calling upon Chinese at home and abroad, and 
Christian men and women in all parts of the 
world, to help his suffering people in their 
sore distress : 

To Our Own People and Foreigners: — This 
time the famine is more serious than ever, because 
in the north are the Allied troops, and _in the south 
we have several places in rebellion. China is very 
poor now, and the people are in such a straitened 
condition that no very big assistance can be expected 
from them. Since more than several months now, 
the famine has been beginning in places in this prov 
ince. In some villages they are eating human flesh. 

All our brothers in the world should be very sorry 
for us, and should know how unfortunate we are. 
We wish all our people to share some of your 
money which you spend amusing yourselves, and 
for traveling, and for dressing, and tor all kinds of 
comforts, to rescue these poor people. It is much 
better to save the starving and dying men, women 
and children here than to build a pagoda or tem- 
ple, or even a church—because from ten to twelve 
million people are suffering death. 

Signed by the Governor of Shansi, and the 
Relief Society of Shansi, composed of offi- 
cers, gentlemen, and merchants of Shansi. 


God’s Promises Fulfilled 


Three years ago we gave liberally to India 





STARVING CHINA’S PATHETIC APPEAL TO COLUMBIA 








has been raised there for two years, an 
unless relief is given many, many thou- 


thee in all thy works, and in all that thou 

thine hand unin (Deut. 15: 10). ee 
God has graciously blessed and prospered our 
beloved land to an absolutely unprecedented 
degree. Wealth has been poured into our 
lap, factories have been re-opened, looms 
silent for years have again been set to work, 
The railroads of the land, notwithstanding 
their largely increased facilities, have been 
tested to their utmost capacity by crops un- 
paralleled in the words history, and the 
Government reports indicate a coming crop 
exceeding in quantity and richness any yet 
harvested. 

Business all over the country has revived 
to an amazing degree, and work has become 
more plentiful and more profitable than ever, 
The physical health of this favored people 
has never been better than at present. Ko 
epidemic or plague has been’ permitted to 
gather its victims from among our loved ones, 
and, basking in the sunshine of Providence, 
we enjoy a full measure of happiness, health, 
and prosperity. 

Surely all this is in literal fulfillment of the 
blessings promised throughout God’s word to 
those who give to the poor. 


Another Testing Time 


And now has come another test- 
ing time. Once again, a portion of 
God’s footstool is sorely afflicted. 
Once again, a hungry, starving, 
suffering people raise toward us 
their attenuated hands in earnest 
supplication, and unite their voices 
in a concerted plea for help. Shall 
we turn aside and refuse to answer? 
Shall we say to them, “Your people 
did thus and so, and you must not 
expect anything from us?” No, in- 
deed! Unworthy would be such a 
course for those who profess to fol- 
low in the footsteps of the lowly 
Nazarene who went about doing 
good to friend and foe alike, who 
even Jaid down his life for his ene- 
mies, and whose sacred lips gave ut- 
terance to these words: 

Love ye your enemies, and do good and 
lend, hoping for nothing again ; and your 
reward Shall be great, and ye shall be the 
children of the, Hi hest: for he is kind 
unto the unthankful and to the evil (Luke 
6 : 35). 

Sur Duty end cur Bessive 


“Let the dead past bury its dead.” 
‘These people, though their skin be 
yellow, though their customs be 
strange, though they live in a differ- 
ent clime, though they have erred, 
and grievously erred, yet are they our 





sands must perish. 

The following letter from one who 
recently journeyed through tie prov- 
inces, describes men, women and 
children as dying by the roadside, as 
they did last year in India. 


Cooking Leather Boxes 


India. } 
me to subscribe the same amount. 


Telegram from Secretary John Hay 





PRESIDENT’S TRAIN, ROANOKE, VA., April 29, 1901. 

THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, New York: 
The President is glad to hear you are endeavoring to raise a fund for 

the benefit of the sufferers in China. E 

same success which you attained in ‘similar good work for Cuba and 

He subscribes One Hundred Dollars for the fund. 

(Signed) JOHN HAY. 


He hopes you may meet with the 


Please allow 


brethren, and we will not desert them 
in this hour of terrible affliction and 
distress. 

They shall not die if we can pre- 
vent it. Their children shall not be 
sold for food, for to them they are 
as dearas ourown prattling babes are 
to us; they shall not starve, seeing 





It is a great famine. We have never 
heard of anything so terrible. The Em- 
press- Dowager and Emperor were good 
enough to give 100,000 taels to our relief 
society, and from the Viceroy down to the 
workman, every one is contributing, but 
we need far more than we get. 

The poor have no rice; they killed 
everything in sight—cooked even leather 
boxes or bags, and stewed tree bark and 





Your plan of relief is the best. 
Shanghai and Tien-tsin, and heads of Missions there. 
ment and people will be grateful. 
swered, and future good will result. I send by letter ( 
Dollars. (Signed) E. H 


Telegram From Minister Conger 





Des Motnes, Iowa, May 3. 1901. 
THE CuristraAN HERALD, New York : 

The suffering of the famine-s'rieken people in Shansi is indeseribable, 
Put matter in hands of our Consuls at 
Chinese Govern- 
Demands of humanity will be ane 
‘ne Hundred 
. CONGER, 


that God has given us enough and to 
spare. Out of our abundance will we 
assist them, and God helping us, we 
will do to them as we would, under 
similar conditions, have them do to 
us, and thus reducing the Golden 
Rule to practice, we will give them 
bread to the full extent of our indi- 
vidual ability. 








rass. Some of them were so famished 
that they were even eating earth. 

On the first day, I saw a number of 
poor people trying to sell their children for rice. On 
the second, I saw the same party lying starvin 
on the road, and on the third day, about half o 
them were dead, and their miserable bodies were 
lying at the mercy of hungry dogs and wolves. 


Houses Occupied by the Dead 


How sad this is!| Nearly every city, town or vil- 
lage we passed through was deserted, or the houses 
were occupied by the dead. 

A friendtold me of a family of nine. The mother 
could not bear to hear the cry of the famished chil- 
dren, so she hung herself. i 
sane, and killed all seven children, and finally com- 
mitted suicide. They were of good family. and did 
not wish to beg for food, nor to sell the children. 


The _ Governor's Quaint Appeal 


Finally, the Governor of Shansi has issued 
the following heart-touching proclamation, 
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then to Cuba, then to Puerto Rico, and last 
year we exceeded our combined_bountiful 
gifts in another magnificent contribution to- 
ward the relief of India’s suffering millions. 

True to the promise contained in his pre- 
cious Word 

Thou shalt surely give him, and thine heart shall 
not be grieved when thou givest unto him: because 
that for this thing the Lord thy God shall bless 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD has ar- 
ranged to transmit and distribute 
relief by cable. 

Every contribution received, however small, 
will be now publicly acknowledged in the col- 
umns of THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, and later 
on, Christ himself shall own it in heaven, 
when in taking account of his servants the 
Master shall say unto us: 

Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me. 





he father became in-. 


195-199 Bible House, 





ADDRESS ALL CONTRIBUTIONS TO 


The China Famine Relief Fund 


Under the Direction of The Christian Herald 


- .. += New York City 
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